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Plants Which Have Installed Polysius Cement Machinery Since 1920— 
Plants Marked* Have Polysius “Solo”? Equipment in All Departments 


AFRICA— 
*Katanga Portland Cement Company, Congo. 
*Mozambique Portland Cement Company, Johannesburg. 
AUSTRIA— 
Perilmooser Cement & Lime Co.. Permoos. 
Vorariberger Portland Cement Company, Loruens. 
BELGIUM— 
United Portland Cement & Brick Works, Raevels. 
United Portland Cement & Brick Works, Mons. 
*Thieu Cement Company, Breda. 
*Levie Brothers Cement Company, Cronfestu. 
CHINA— 
*Shanghai Portland Cement Works, Ltd., Shanghai. 
ENGLAND— 
*Aberthaw & Rhoose Portland Cement & Lime Co., Ltd., Rhooge: 
FRANCE— 
*Beaumont Portland Cement Company, Beaumont. 
*Poilliet and Chausson, Paris. 
GERMANY— 
Ruedersdorf Portland Cement Works, Ruedersdorf. 
Wickingsche Portland Cement & Lime Works, Mark-Neubecktm, 
Heidelberg Portland Cement Works, Heidelberg. ‘ 
* North Portland Cement Works, Beckum. 
Hanover Portland Cement Works, Misburg. 
Mersmann Portland Cement Works, Beckum. 
*Bavarian Slag & Portland Cement Works, Moettingen. 
*Luebeck Blast Furnaces and Cement Works, Herrenwyck. 
*Kratzwick Blast Furnaces and Cement Works, Kratzwick. 
*Good Hope Blast Furnaces & Steel Cement Works, Oberhausen. 
*Roechlingsche tron, Steel & Cement Works, Volklingen. 
GREECE— 
*Hercules Portland Cement Company, Athens. 
HOLLAND— 
"First Netherlands Portland Cement Works, Maastricht. 
IiTALY— 
Portland Cement & Lime Company, Bergamo. 
Adriatic Cement Company, Adriatico. 
*Montandon & Co. Portland Cement Company, Merone. 
JAPAN— 
Nanao Cement Co., Tokio. 
Chichibu Cement Co., Tokio. 
PORTUGAL— 
*Leiria Portland Cement Company, Lisbon. 
ROUMANIA— 
*Braila Portland Cement Works, Braila. 
*Dambovita Portland Cement Works, Dambovito. 
*Titan Cement Works, Bucharest. 
RUSSIA— 
*Jwanowsky Portland Cement Works, South Ural. 
SWITZERLAND— 
Holderbank Portland Cement Company, Holderbank. 
Wuerenlingen-Siggenthal Portland Cement Works, Siggenthal. 
UNITED STATES— 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Company, Coplay, Pa. 
International Cement Corp., Hudson, N. Y., and Greencastle, Md. 
*Keystone Portiand Cement Company, Bath, Pa. 
Valley Forge Cement Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 
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That's Why 
QO «15% More Yardage 


HE P & H, engineered to take full advantage of 
the remarkable ability of the Diesel motor to exert 
greater torque when motor speed decreases — has es- 
tablished new excavating records. 
The push-like, follow-through power of the P & H 


Diesel —together with the 75 to 85% reduction in fuel 





costs, make savings that quickly pay for the Diesel. 
Motor is simple, 4-cycle mechanical injection type. 


We have prepared an elaborate folder on Diesel 
Excavators, giving photographs, specifications, 
and cost of operation. Send for your copy. 

It will point the way to greater profits. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
Established in 1884 
3865 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
WAREHOUSES AND SERVICE STATIONS 
Philadelphia, Memphis, Jacksonville, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Dallas 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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AND and gravel washed 
and sized by Link-Belt 
equipment will pass the most 
rigidinspections. The scien- 
tific design of Link-Belt 
sand and gravel machinery 
insures absolute uniformity and 
cleanliness. Material goes to the 
bins accurately sized and free from 
all foreign matter. 


And Link-Belt equipment costs 
less to operate, requires less 
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power, has longer life. 
Link-Belt sand jand gravel 
plants are built to give maxi- 
mum efficiency under the 
most difficult local require- 
ments. 


Let Link-Belt engineers help you 
solve your sand and gravel pro- 
blems. Send for Book No. 
640 which describes in detail 
Link-Belt’s line of complete sand 
and gravel machinery. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 


CHICAGO. 300 W. Pershing Road 
INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 


LIN 




















PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


K-BE 


SAND py GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
19th and Harrison Sts 
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Excavating material at the Sterling Creek plant, Eastern Rock Products, Inc. 
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NE of the newest and most notable sand 


and gravel plants in upper New York 
state is that of the Sand 
Rock 


former Boonville 
part of the Eastern 
Products, Inc.) at Sterling Creek. 


Corp. (now a 


The location of the plant was decided upon 
because this site provided the two chief 
essentials for a good operation—extensive 
deposits of good material and adequate trans- 
portation facilities. The main highway be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo passes directly 
through the property, and the main line of 
the New York Central railroad skirts the 
plant on the south. Besides this, the PRarge 
canal passes directly south of the proterty, 


affording an unusual opportunity for water 


shipping. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that 
unchangeable physical conditions largely 


controlled the design of the plant: A state 
highway bisecting the deposit on the north; 
railroad and loading point on the south; 
Sterling Creek on the west. The material 
had to be prepared on one side of the high- 
way and transported to the other side for 
shipment. 

Creek is a small water-course 
coming down from the hills to the north and 
carrying with it an abundance of good gla- 
cial gravel. The deposit is made up entirely 


Sterling 





Primary scalping screen and its drive . : ate a 
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of this creek bottom material and generally 
is of a very good character. As would be 
expected from this type of deposit, there is 
some driftwood and other debris brought 
down by the stream, but this is negligible 
and is readily removed in going through the 
plant. Every year the creek brings down a 
fresh supply of material, largely filling up 
the previous excavations. The average run 
of the deposit is 30% sand and 70% gravel, 
the latter being quite well rounded, indi- 
cating its glacial origin. Some boulders up 
to 16 in. in diameter are encountered, but 
there are not many 


of these. 


Deposit—Excava- 
tion 

No stripping is 
necessary at this op- 
eration, as the gravel 
surface is very thin- 
ly covered or com- 
pletely exposed. The 
part now being 
worked is that near- 
est the plant and is 
enclosed with the pit 
track, 
complete 


which is a 


hav- 
ing its longest dim- 


loop 


ension extending up 
the creek. Beyond 
the north end of this 
loop the creek comes 
down through con- 
siderably more of the 
company’s property, 
which is said to con- 
tain the best of the 
deposit. This part of 
the deposit is to be 
worked as soon as 
convenient, but at 
present the company 
is Operating near the 
plant in order to cre- 
needed water 
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Sterling Creek Plant of 
Eastern Rock Products, Inc. 


Cramped Location Required Special 
Design—State Highway Divides Pro- 
ee cessing and Shipping Units—Crushing 

ies and Screening Done in 35 Ft. of Head- 


room—Plant Painted Aluminum 


Sterling” Silver 


supply pond. To the west of the deposits in 
the creek bottom there are 60 acres of fine 
meadow land owned by the company which 
will be available for operation when the 
need comes. This land has an average over- 
burden of 2 ft., but beneath that test holes 
have shown that there is 16 to 20 ft of ex- 
ceptionally good gravel. At the present rate 
of operation it will probably be at least 15 
years before this part of the deposit will 
ever be touched. 

The material is loaded in the pit by a 


Link-Belt Model K-55 dragline, equipped 





Full-electric dragline excavating pit material 


with a 2-cu. yd. Page bucket. The dragline 
is a full-electric unit, driven by a 100-hp. 
Lincoln motor which was specially installed 
at the request of the company. Power is 
supplied at 440 volts. 

The power arrangement in the pit is de- 
cidedly unusual. A 3-wire high voltage (4000 
v.) line is run out from the main 
line at the plant to the far end of the pit. 
This line is placed on poles at the east edge 
of the pit so that it need not be disturbed no 
matter where the dragline is operating in 
the pit. 


power 


From a point half way out to the 
end of this line, a lateral line has been tapped 
in, which runs straight out to the center of 
the pit and dead-ends. A similar lateral linc 
runs to ‘the center of the creek bottom from 
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the far end of the main line. From either of 
these two laterals, power for the dragline can 
be supplied, and if it is necessary to work 
right at the location of the lateral poles they 
can easily be removed at a small cost with- 
out in any way disturbing the main pit line. 
The portable transformers can be attached to 
the end of either of the lateral lines readily, 
or at any other hole along the entire power 
line and from them the service cable can be 
carried directly to the dragline. The line 
from the transformers to the dragline is 1000 
ft. of “Superservice,” rubber-covered cabie 
supplied by the Rome Wire Co. By this ar- 
rangement of the lines, high voltage power 
can be brought right to the pit, and, more- 
over, the two lateral lines provide an excel- 





Parallel conveyors feeding the vibrating screens 


lent opportunity to reach to all parts of the 
pit easily. The portable transformer set does 
away with the necessity of an expensive 
transformer set at each lateral, and also per- 
mits the removal of the lateral poles much 
more easily if that should become necessary. 

The dragline loads to Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. side-dump pit cars of 5-yd. ca- 
pacity. Trains are made up of 6 cars each 
and hauled by 8-ton, 36-in. gage Plymouth 
gasoline locomotives. As mentioned above, 


the pit track is roughly circular in shape. 


The locomotives 
pull the cars always 
in the same direc- 
tion (clockwise), so 
that 
necessity for the 


there is no 


usual troublesome 
switches and cross- 
overs. The only 
switch is the one at 
the plant leading to 
the car storage 
track. This 
rangement 


ar- 
does 
away with the pos- 
sibility of one train 
getting in the way 








Primary and secondary gravel crushers 


of another at cross- 
overs and switches, 
since one locomo- 
tive is always dump- 
ing its cars at the 
plant hopper while 
the other is having 
its cars loaded in 
the pit. As an ex- 
ample of the com- 
pleteness of detail 
at this plant, it is 
noted that a stand- 
ard gasoline pump 
installed 
beside the pit track 
near the plant hop- 
that the 
least pos- 


has been 


per so 
refuel with the 


sible waste of time. 


locomotives can 


Screening and Crushing 

The pit cars dump to a 10-in. grizzly of 
railroad rails. Here the larger stones are 
removed and placed to one side to be broken 
by hand later by the two men employed at 
the grizzly. There is an electric hoist over 
the far side of the track at the grizzly used 
to aid in dumping the cars when the load 


happens to lean the wrong way. The material 


passing through the grizzly drops to a Rob- 
ins plate feeder that feeds it to the 30-in. 
conveyor which takes it up to the scalping 
screen. Equipment for this conveyor and the 
others in the Sterling Creek plant, was 
manufactured by the Robins Conveying Belt 
Co. Unless otherwise noted, all the belts 
move at a standard speed of 200 ft. per 
minute. 

A short way up this conveyor, a man has 
been stationed to remove debris and mud 
balls from the material on the belt. There 
are occasional mud balls coming from the 
pit, probably caused by the teeth of the 
bucket biting a little too deeply and bringing 
up some of the undersoil from beneath the 
gravel. These removed as_ thor- 
oughly as possible, but even when they do 
pass through the plant no harm is done, 


balls are 


according to the company’s engineers, who 
have experimented by permitting large quan- 
tities of mud to pass through, with no bad 
effects. The mud is of such character that it 
breaks up readily in the washer so that the 
material is carried off in the 
and no trace of the 


waste water 
found in the 


product. The finished material is very clean 


mud is 


and free of deleterious substances. 
The material is carried up on the 30-in. 
belt, in a fully enclosed gallery, to the scalp- 





« 


General view of the new Sterling Creek plant of the Eastern Rock Products, Inc. 
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ing screen, which is a 6x20-ft. Galland- 
Henning, rollerless rotary with screen plates. 
This screen has four sections, the first being 
a scrubber section, the next two having 34-in. 
holes, the last having 1%4-in. holes. The 
¥%4-in. sections are jacketed, the jackets hav- 
ing %-in. holes. All the holes are round, 
punched-plate perforations. 

The 30-in. conveyor is driven by a 20-hp. 
Westinghouse motor, while the screen is 
operated by a 25-hp. motor of the same make. 
30th are driven through Cleveland worm- 
gear speed reducers, the former by a 10 to 1, 
17-hp. reducer, and the latter by a 21% to 1 
ratio reducer. Speed reducers are used ex- 
tensively at the Sterling Creek plant, there 
being five in operation there. These cover 
practically all points where speed reducers 
could reasonably be used, and help materially 
in both the economy and safety at the plant, 
since the belt drives have been entirely elimi- 
Power is supplied to any excavator location by this portable transformer which nated. 

can be tapped into the main line where needed 





A 4-in. stream of water enters each end 





Top screen of one of the vibrating screen batteries The two middle screens of the parallel batteries 
(All sizing at this plant is done in two batteries of vibrating screens) 


of the Galland-Henning screen from a cross 
in the water supply line beside the screen. 
This screen takes out all the sand and gravel 
sizes of minus 1% in. A total of 400 g.p.m. 
of wash water is supplied this screen. 

The fine material from the jacket drops 
through a hopper to a 12-in. flume which 
carries it to the sand washer at the far end 
of the building. There is a scraper of sponge 
rubber in contact with the return side of the 
30-in. belt at the head pulley, and the mate- 
rial which this removes from the belt also 
passes to the sand flume, as it is all fine sand. 

The material rejected by the jacket and 
that passing through the 34-in. and 1%-in. 
sections drops directly to a 20-in. conveyor 
belt which takes it to the vibrating screens 
on the top floor at the other end of the build- 
ing. In dropping down to the conveyor this 
stone is bypassed around the secondary 





e i hute per- 
Vibrating screens over the storage bins for removing excess of fine gravel crusher, although a the et h , if 
according to New York state highway specifications mits the stone being sent to this crusher 
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Portable pumping outfit to remove water from the sumps 
below the screens and crushers 


desirable. The function of the secondary 
crusher is described farther on. 

The oversizes from the revolving screen 
directly to a 5%-ft. 
crusher, driven by a direct-connected 150-hp. 
Westinghouse motor. 


pass Symons cone 
This material is from 
1'4-in. size up, and is completely crushed 
and then discharged to a 20-in. belt conveyor 
leading up to the upper floor at the other 
end of the building. 

The product of the 5%-ft. cone crusher, 
which is crushed stone to all practical pur- 
poses, is reelevated to the opposite end of the 
building, where it is again washed, and the 
oversize taken out and returned to the crusher 


Water line and cross feeding 
scalper and belt wiper 





NE tall 








Left—Sand washer and, right—The lowest pair of the dual battery of vibrating screens. 





rotary 


The three conveyors between the main plant and bins 
which carry crushed gravel and uncrushed material 


end of the building for reduction in a 4-ft. 
Symons cone crusher, driven by a 100-hp. 
Westinghouse motor, placed beneath the 
This crusher in 


addition to taking all the oversizes from the 


rotary scalping screen. 
primary crusher can take the regular flow 
of minus 1!4-in. gravel and reduce it to de- 
sired sizes. All the product of the secondary 
crusher is reelevated to the opposite end of 
the building for sizing. 

The two 20-in. conveyors mentioned in the 
two paragraphs above mark the start of 
a parallel or dual system in the plant, one 
other 


= 


carrying uncrushed gravel and the 


carrying crushed gravel. The systems are 





The conveyor at the right 


carries oversize gravel to the secondary crusher 
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identical throughout, but the two types of 
materials do not come together again and are 
eventually sent to separate bins in the storage 
building. These two conveyors run parallel 
to each other to the east end of the building 
and are driven by the same 15-hp. Westing- 
house motor through another Cleveland 
Each conveyor delivers its 
material to a battery of three “V-32” Tyler 
“Hum-mer” The mesh in_ the 
parallel batteries are the same for the cor- 
responding screens and hence the sizing ac- 
complished is the same for crushed or un- 
crushed gravel. 


speed reducer. 


screens. 


The top screen of each 


series is of l-in. mesh. The material pass- 
ing through this screen passes to the second 
screen, which is 7/32-in. mesh. The over- 
size of the first screen bypasses the middle 
screen and falls to the third screen 


scalps out the oversize. 


which 
The sized materials 
are carried on the bridge belt conveyors to 
the storage bins 


Sand Recovery 


Returning to the sand production side of 
the plant, we find a very interesting washer 
installation. The 12-in. sand flume carries 
the material 96 ft. from the Galland-Henning 
screen and delivers it to a steel-lined box 
above a “Dorrco” washer. This box is 4x6x4 
ft. in size and has a 3-in. slit cut in one side 
near the bottom to permit the water and 
sand to discharge to the washer. The 
Dorrco washer is 12 ft. 3 in. in diameter, 
inside, and is the Dorr Co’s type “B-3.” It 
is operated at a speed of 1 r.p.m. 

The washer is driven by a 15-hp. Westing- 
house motor through a Cleveland speed re- 
ducer. The motor and reducer, which are 
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The 12-in. sand flume delivers to the box shown here, located on the floor above 
the sand washer 


located on the floor immediately above the 
washer, also operate the return belt from 
the vibrating screens to the secondary 
crusher. The conveyor is driven through its 
tail pulley by a chain from the reducer, while 
the washer is driven by a shaft with a chain 
drive at the outer end. 


The Dorrco washer receives material from 





Head end of the three parallel conveyors running from the crushing and screen- 
ing building to the top of the storage bins 


The 


containing all the 


three 


sources : wash water from the 


scalping screen, creek 


sand; the flows from 


the two batteries of 
vibrating screens, crusher 
After dewatering the sand flows to a 
third 20-in. bridge belt to the bins on the 


opposite side of the highway. 


containing the 
sand. 


Clear water for washing and the waste 
water from the dewaterer are each 
handled by an 8-in. split-body, double-suc- 
tion Morris Machine Co. centrifugal pump, 
each driven by a 40-hp. Westinghouse mo- 
tor. 


sand 


Lack of area prevented sluicing off the 
waste water by gravity as is usually done. 
The waste is pumped from a sump to a set- 
tling basin. 

There are three parallel conveyors leading 
from the ground floor of the crushing and 
screening building to the top of the stor- 
age bins. These conveyors, which are 200 
ft. long, center to center, are enclosed in 
a corrugated steel passageway, of construc- 
tion similar to that of the rest of the plant 
buildings. The center one of these conveyors 
receives the sand directly from the Dorrco 
washer and discharges it to the first bin in 
the storage building. The two outside con- 
veyors carry the material from the two bat- 
teries of vibrating screens, one taking the 
crushed gravel and one the uncrushed. These 
conveyors are driven at the head end by a 
single 30-hp. General Electric motor through 
a Cleveland speed reducer with a 10 to 1 
reduction. As the center belt is a few feet 
shorter than the other two, separate chains 
and sprockets are used to drive the different 
head pulleys from the speed reducer. On 
these belts, as on the others in the plant, 
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Recovering stone from cars on the plant siding for stockpiling 


there are sponge-rubber wipers on the return 
side to remove any adhering particles and 
send them down to the bins. 

The two outer belts deliver the crushed 
and uncrushed gravel to a pair of Tyler 
Hum-mer screens which can be set to 
produce desired separation of sizes in the 
bins, the crushed gravel always being on one 
side and the uncrushed on the other. An- 
other Hum-mer screen below the first one 





Main remote control switchboard 


on the crushed gravel side makes further 
separation possible. The material passing 
through and the rejects from the screens 
drop directly to their respective bins. This 
battery of screens is directly over the bins 
and its main function is to separate the No. 1 
and No. 2 gravel, and to take out of the 
crushed-stone circuit a certain amount of 
No. 1’s to keep the state highway specifica- 
tion road mix of the correct proportions. 
All belt corivevors except the one feeding 
the scalping screen are standardized at 
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loaded from any of the eight bins. On either 
side are chutes for truck loading. 


The plant stock-piles considerable of its 
material to the south of the storage house 
by means of a Link-Belt K-42 crawler crane, 
which unloads cars from the plant and also 
reclaims the material with a 1%4-yd. Hay- 
ward bucket. The cars are shifted by a 
20-ton, standard-gage, Plymouth gasoline 
locomotive, which handles both the cars for 
stock-piling and those taken down to the 
plant siding for shipment. 

The layout of the plant limits the amount 
of trackage possible between the plant and 
the New York Central main line. By put- 
ting the storage bins to the south of the 

















20-in.; all have standardized cast-iron, Tim- 
ken roller-bearing idlers; all take-ups are 
of the end or tail drum type, and all run 
on an 18-deg. angle. 


Storage and Shipping Facilities 
The storage bins are erected on a concrete 
foundation, and the entire framing and floor 
The floor- 
ing, siding and partitions are of 4-in. long- 
The 


sizing 


members are of structural steel. 


leaf pine, treated with a preservative. 
superstructure, containing the final 
and the head of the three 
conveyors, is made of corrugated iron siding 
and roofing. There are eight bins in two 
rows of four each. The bins are of special 
design, with a total capacity of 1800 tons, 
with bin pockets 30 ft. deep—thus requiring 
exceptionally rugged side walls and_parti- 
tions. 


screens ends 


This was accomplished by using 8-in. 
H-columns of steel throughout with girths 
or whalers of 12-in. and 15-in. I-beams. 
These were placed inside, instead of out- 
side, as is usual, for the sake of appearance. 
Underneath the center of the bins is a singie 
railroad track where railroad cars can be 














Ground floor plan showing the layout 
of the plant, bins and storage tracks 











Starting control switches are arranged 
in the proper order for safe starting 
the whole plant 








highway a grade crossing for the plant out- 
let was eliminated, but at the same time it 
cut down the space available between the 
plant and the canal. By using a 10 deg. 
curve the track to the plant could be con- 
nected to the main line without much trouble. 

Getting the storage bins south of the high- 
way permitted bridging the road with the 
three enclosed conveyors from the screens. 
Thus the plant does not in any way interfere 
with the road, although the pit material is 
brought in from one side and the finished 
product is shipped out from the other side. 
Considering the size of the plant, there has 
been excellent utilization of available space. 


Summary 


The plant has no elevators; no transmis- 
belting; all 


sion washing, screening and 


crushing is done under a headroom of 35 ft. 





One of the fire sirens used to signal 
or call men in the plant 


The buildings are specially designed with 
steel framing on heavy H-columns so placed 
around the scalping screen and crushers as to 
aid in their erection and the handling of 
repair parts. (The heaviest part of the cone 
crusher weighs 17 tons.) 
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The plant is operated entirely by elec- 
tricity, which is purchased from a power 
company at Utica, six miles away. A trans- 
former station beside the plant steps it down 
to 440 volts for use in the plant. There is a 
control room with walls of heavy mesh 
screening which admits the light but protects 
the equipment, and this contains all the con- 
trol panels for the whole plant. These are 
set in the correct starting order so that a 
man starting up the machinery only has to 
throw the switches one after another to set 
the equipment in motion in reverse order, 
thus eliminating the danger of overloading 
some unit due to incorrect starting. 

An unusual feature, for a sand and gravel 
plant, is the very complete switchboard which 
distributes 800 hp. at 440 volts to the various 
pieces of equipment (and for future installa- 
tions). All wiring is in conduit, passed by 
the underwriters. 

Besides the main remote control station, 
there are also control buttons beside each 
machine, which permits cutting out the adja- 
cent equipment or, in an emergency, stopping 
the whole plant. Tests have shown that any 
one machine in the plant can be cut out for 
as long as a minute without any danger of 
the material piling up too much behind it; 
but for longer periods the whole plant must 
be shut down. 
with the other electrical 
equipment must be mentioned the electric fire 
sirens placed at convenient points around the 
plant for signaling. 


In connection 


Each employe has his 
call—like the rings on a 
country telephone party line—and he is sup- 
posed to answer his call immediately, wher- 
ever he happens to be. 


own particular 


There are also sig- 
nals for starting and stopping the plant and 
The starting signal is 
sounded just before the machinery is put in 


for emergencies. 


motion, so that every man will be warned 
and can stand clear of any belts or dangerous 
equipment he may be working over at the 
time. 


Safety Measures 


3esides the siren warning, other safety 
measures have 
plant. 


taken throughout the 
Wherever there is a belt, chain or 
moving gear, a guard of 


been 


wood and wire 
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One of the safety warnings in the plant 


mesh has been installed. A warning sign 
prohibits the men from the dangerous prac- 
tice of riding on belts. Fire extinguishers 
are placed at convenient points around the 
plant. The management has thus taken every 
precaution to safeguard the men (starting 
by building the plant large enough so there 
is plenty of room to work safely around all 
the equipment) and the men have co-operated 
by heeding the warnings and working safely. 
Each new employe is carefully instructed in 
his new job the first day by the superintend- 
ent, and no little part of this instruction is on 
safety. The result is that the company has 
not had to pay a single accident compensa- 
tion claim to date. 

The working force at this plant is made 
up of only 16 men, including the clerk in the 
office and the night watchmen. 

Besides the main plant buildings de- 
scribed there is a small repair shop, of the 


same type of construction. 


Construction of a hopper and belt con- 


over the Barge canal will soon be 


that 


The material will be hauled from 


veyor 
started, so barges may be loaded on 
the canal. 


the plant bins or stock pile by motor truck. 





Storage bins showing the facilities for loading to railroad 
cars and trucks 


The local office which is maintained near the plant 
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Particular attention was given all steel 


work. Instead of the usual shop coat of 
questionable quality paint, red lead and _ lin- 
seed oil was used as a base coat, and alumi- 
num paint with spar varnish was used for 
the finish coat. By this color scheme it was 
proposed to capitalize the name “Sterling” 
Creek, since the word “sterling” is a trade- 
mark the world over for quality; the alumi- 
num paint gives a silver finish to the entire 
plant! 
Construction Personnel 

The plant was designed by J. H. Wag- 
oner, engineer and general 
for the Boonville Sand Corp. All construc- 
tion work, with the exception of the steel 
and sheet metal work, was done by the com- 
pany’s own forces. 


superintendent 


Contracts for the steel 
work, etc., were awarded to the Andrews 
Iron Co. of Utica. Clyde Powers, formerly 
chief operator of the Forestport plant, was 
placed in charge of the work, and thus grew 
up with the plant. Mr. Powers was ably as- 
sisted by Elmer Brown, who looked after 
form construction and concrete work, and 
Ward Yeomans, who was responsible for 
all electrical work. Work on the founda- 
tions was started in March, 1928, and the 
plant was in operation by August 1. 
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Construction carried on somewhat 


under difficulties, as the company could not 


Was 


get the permit for a siding from the railroad 
until the plant was practically completed. 
This necessitated the shipping of sand and 
gravel for the concrete from the other Boon- 
ville plants to Utica and the trucking of it 
All other 
material was trucked out in the same fashion. 


out to the plant, six miles away. 


In setting up the equipment in the plant an 
interesting use was made of the crawler 
crane. The boom of this crane, carrying a 
heavy motor or other piece of equipment, 
was run right through the window nearest 
the spot where the machine was to be set 
up and the machine was lowered to its seat 
without the least trouble. 

A small local office is maintained beside 
the plant, but the main office of Eastern 
The com- 


pany’s officers are: President, treasurer and 


Rock Products, Inc., is in Utica. 


general manager, Harold V. Owens; vice- 
president and manager, Albert S. 
vice-president, Henry R. Beebe; 
secretary, George F. Ferris; general super- 
intendent, Latham B. Gray, Oriskany Falls, 
N. Y., in charge of Plants 5, 6 and 7; super- 
intendent, J. H. Wagoner, Boonville, N. Y., 
in charge of Plants 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


sales 
Owens; 


Notable Safety Records Achieved 
by Mines and Quarries 


HE RECORDS achieved by a number of 

mines and quarries in operating over long 
periods of time without injuries to employes 
or with remarkably low accident rates, while 
participating in the National Safety Com- 
petition held during 1928 under the auspices 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, are 
characterized by Secretary Lamont of the 
Department of Commerce as “a definite and 
substantial contribution to safety in industry 
in the United States,” in congratulatory let- 
ters addressed to the participating compa- 
nies. Three large iron mines in Michigan, 
an Oklahoma zinc mine, a Kansas zine mine, 
three nonmetallic mineral mines in Ohio, 
Missouri, and West Virginia, and 34 quar- 
ries and open-pit mines in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, and Washington were oper- 
ated throughout the year without a single 
accident involving loss of working time by 
an employe. Two hundred and eighty-four 
mines and quarries, located in 35 states, were 
represented in the contest. The total amount 
of exposure to hazard was more than 91,000,- 
000 man-hours. Commendatory letters were 
written by Director Scott Turner, of the 
Bureau of Mines, to various mines and quar- 
ries awarded honorable mention. 

The 1928 contest marked the fourth hold- 
ing of the National Safety Competition, 
which has as its purpose, through the me- 
dium of friendly rivalry, the reduction of 


the number of personal injuries in the mines 
and quarries of the United States. Compet- 
ing companies were grouped into five classes, 
namely, anthracite mines, bituminous 
metal mines, nonmetallic mineral 
mines, and quarries and open-pit mines. An 
artistic bronze trophy, “Sentinels of Safety,” 
the gift of the Explosives Engineer (maga- 
zine), is awarded to the winning company in 
each group. The winner in each group was 
the mine or quarry whose record showed the 
smallest loss of time from accidents in pro- 


coal 
mines, 


portion to the total amount of time worked 
by all employes. 

The competition for the trophy was re- 
stricted to mines employing at least 50 men 
underground and to quarries and open-pit 
mines employing at least 25 men in the pit. 

The best record among mines producing 
nonmetallic other than coal was 
made by the Ironton limestone plant of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
At this plant 115,020 man-hours were worked 
without a single accident. 

In the nonmetallic mine group, honorable 
mention was given the Manheim mine of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Manheim, W. 
Va., which also had no lost-time accidents; 
the Lower Gypsum mine of the United 
States Gypsum Co., Southard, Okla.; and 
the North Holston mine of the Beaver Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., North Holston, Va. 

Among the quarries and open-pit mines, 
the operation establishing the best record was 


minerals 
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the Wakefield iron mine of the Wakefield 
Iron Co., Wakefield, Mich., which employed 
125 men and worked 283,680 
without a lost-time accident. 


man-hours 


In this honorable mention was 
given the following named contestants, none 
of which sustained a lost-time accident: The 
Ormrod quarry of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Ormrod, Penn.; the Fordwick 
quarry of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Fordwick, Va.; the Cape Girardeau quarry 
of the Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; and the New 
Castle quarry of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., New Castle, Penn.; the Fogelsville 
quarry of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Fogelsviile, Penn.; the Birdsboro quarry of 
the John T. Dyer Quarry Co., Birdsboro, 
Penn. ; the Birmingham quarry of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Tarrant City, Ala.; 
the Marcem quarry of the Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corp., Gate City, Va.; the 
Superior quarry of the Superior Portland 
Cement Co., Concrete, Wash.; the Vulcanite 
quarry of the Vulcanite Portland Cement 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; the Speed quarry 
of the Louisville Cement Co., Speed, Ind.; 
the Greenport quarry of the Knickerbocker 
Portland Cement Co., Hudson, N. Y.; the 
Petoskey quarry of the Petoskey Portland 
Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich.; the Dallas 
quarry of the Trinity Portland Cement Co., 
Dallas, Texas; the Bloomville quarry of the 
France Co., Bloomville, Ohio; the Catskill 
quarry of the North American Cement 
Corp., Catskill, N. Y.; the Iola quarry of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kan. ; 
the Cowell quarry of the Cowell Portland 
Cement Co., Cowell, Calif.; the Bonneville 
quarry of the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Co., Northampton, Penn.; the Sandts Eddy 
quarry of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Easton, Penn.; the Birmingham quarry of 
the Alabama Portland Cement Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; the Bath quarry of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Bath, Penn.; the 
Union Furnace quarry of the American Lime 
and Stone Co., Tyrone, Penn.; the Howes 
Cave quarry of the North American Cement 
Corp., Howes Cave, N. Y.; the West Coplay 
quarry of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
West Coplay, Penn.; the No. 4 quarry of 
the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Naza- 
reth, Penn.; the Richmond open-pit mine of 
the Richmond Iron Co., Palmer, Mich.; the 
Toledo quarry of the Sandusky Cement Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; the Birmingham quarry of 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; the Mildred quarry of the Con- 
solidated Cement Corp., Mildred, Kan.; the 
Spencer quarry of the Mid-West Crushed 
Stone Co., Spencer, Ind.; the Alpha quarry 
of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.; the Bellevue quarry of 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton. 


The fact that most mining and quarrying 
companies are succeeding in their efforts to 
prevent injuries to employes is demonstrated 
by the records of the National Safety Com- 
petition, the Bureau of Mines points out. 


group, 
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A Criticism of the Standard Cement Tests 
with Regard to Deciding Strength 


Chief Chemist, Pargas Kalkbergs Aktiebolag, Pargas, 


N A LECTURE given in the summer 

of 1927 at the Nordisk Byggnadsdag at 
Stockholm, 1 brought forward some views, 
from which it was evident that the present 
common methods for examining and judging 
cement gave results which hardly permitted a 
correct representation of the real character 
of the cement, as this expresses itself when 
using cement in the production of concrete. 

As the question of cement standards is 
in the foreground, a discussion of the sub- 
ject can perhaps be sure of the interest. 
Cement standards are nowadays adopted in 
most civilized countries. On examining and 
comparing the test rules, one finds that no 
unanimity has been arrived at, for in cer- 
tain respects these differ from one another. 
Sut if the cement standards in different 
countries are generally not identical, they 
agree in the main regarding the method 
for deciding the most important property 
of cement, viz., strength. 

On condition that no criticism of the time 
of setting and constant volume can be made, 
—and in this respect commercial cement 
fulfills nowadays all established demands— 
the strength characteristics of cement, such 
as these assert themselves in concrete, should 
be the deciding factor when judging the 
quality of cement. 

It is however just these methods for de- 
ciding the strength of cement against which 
the most serious attacks have been directed, 
and which have been the cause of standard 
cement tests becoming more and more dis- 
credited of late. 


Objections to Present Methods of 
Testing Cement 


For a considerable period doubts have 
been entertained concerning the reliability 
of the methods of testing at present in 
force, and voices have been raised for in- 
troducing an improvement in this respect. 
In foreign countries commissioners have 
been appointed to take the matter in hand, 
and to propose new rules, according to which 
cement testing should fulfill its purpose 
more thoroughly, viz., to characterize the 
nature of the quality of cement in a fully 
satisfactory manner. 

Time and again the rules for cement 
standards of different countries have also 
been subject to alteration. Generally, how- 
ever, it has been the rule that in agreement 
with the development of cement technique, 
only an increase in the severity of the pre- 
vious requirements has been evolved, while 
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the principle of the method of testing has 
itself been retained. Although knowing the 
defectiveness of the method no one has ven- 
tured to relinquish it, chiefly for want of 
anything better to replace it. 

If one examines the question thoroughly, 
he comes to the conclusion that the reasons 
for the standard cement strength and con- 
crete strength, not always running parallel, 
are not as yet explained in all details. The 
method of using cement in ordinary cement 
testing differs in a noticeable way from the 
treatment of cement when making concrete, 
inasmuch as in the former case the degree 
of consistency is considerably dryer, the 
degree of ramming is more intensive, and 
the sand used of a more uniform granular 
structure. Thus one has cause to find the 
reasons of the different results with cement 
under standard testing, and when in practi- 
cal use in one or more of these particulars. 


Water-Cement Ratio of Importance 


In the meantime an important factor in 
this respect has not been taken into con- 
sideration, viz., that of water content, which 
exercises a very great influence on the 
quality of the concrete. I wish to em- 
phasize in this connection that the degree 
of moisture of the concrete, and the con- 
sistency, have widely different meanings, 
which on no account are to be associated. 

Even if a cement mortar generally cor- 
responds with a comparatively weak degree 
of consistency, this is nevertheless not al- 
ways the case, for by regulating the pro- 
portions of the mixture, cement, sand, and 
erading of sand, one is able to produce a 
cement mortar, which with a greater de- 
gree of moisture, has a dryer degree of 
consistency than another containing less 
water. 

The quantity of water in cement mortar 
or concrete is most conveniently expressed 
in its proportion to the quantity of cement 
present, for according to interesting ob- 
servations made by Professor Abrams at 
Chicago, strength with stated materials and 
workable degree of consistency, is solely 
and entirely dependent on this so-called 
water ratio. This was originally expressed 
by the proportion between the cement and 
water volumes present in the mixture ; now- 
adays the generally adopted method of stat- 
ing the weight relation is more exact, for 
the volume of cement is influenced in no 
small way by the degree of fineness of 
grinding and degree of packing. 


Finland 


The connection between the proportion of 
water and strength can be expressed by a 
mathematical formula, which with knowl- 
edge of the strength with any water pro- 
portion chosen at random, enables an ap- 
proximate calculation of the strength at 
any other water content to be made. These 
advantages are not attained by the anti- 
quated method of stating the quantity of 
water in per cent. of the volume per weight 
of sand and cement. That the proportion 
of water must be a deciding factor with 
regard to the strength of concrete, seems 
on reflection to be quite natural. 

When portland cement is considered in a 
similar manner to joiners glue as a binding 
medium whose adhesive powers can only 
be used by the presence of water, we must 
take into account the influence of water on 
cement; a thick glue with low water con- 
tent gives a higher binding strength than 
a thin glue with high water content. So 
far as the strength is concerned, it is quite 
the same if the material to be bound vo- 
gether is present in larger or smaller quan- 
tities, if only the mixture is satiated. 


Discrepancies Between Water Ratio 
in Standard Tests and in 
Actual Concrete 


The important matter for us to know is if 
any appreciable difference exists with regard 
to water content, when cement is tested ac- 
cording to standards, and when the same is 
used in practice. 

According to the German rules, in which 
the method for deciding the strength of 
cement is followed in the main by the 
standards of other countries, one uses in 
preparing the test pieces 1 part by weight 
of cement, 3 parts by weight so-called nor- 
mal or standard sand, and so much water 
that the mixture is brought to a degree of 
consistency usually called normal consisten- 
cy, the character of which it has been sought 
to define exactly. This should be of such 
character that when the cement mortar is 
automatically pressed in the molds, water 
should be expelled between the 90th and 
110th blow of the hammer. Experience has 
shown that this happens with an addition 
of water of 8 to 9%. The variation of the 
water needed is necessitated by the dif- 
ference of the degree of grinding and the 
chemical character of the cement. 

If we operate with a mean water con- 
tent of 814%, this corresponds to a propor- 
tion of water by weight of 0.34, which 
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means that to each kilo of cement 0.34 kg. 
of water is used. 

So far as the proportion of water used in 
concrete technique is concerned it is natural 
that this varies depending in wide degree 
upon the kind of concrete construction and 
the strength required. 

We must thus satisfy ourselves by trying 
to discover the approximate mean water 
content. If the water in several known and 
generally used concrete mixtures, given in 
percentage, is converted, we find, to take 
an example, that a mixture 1:3:3 with 21% 
water corresponds to a proportion of water 
of 0.93 and a mixture 1:6:8 with 15% water 
to one approaching no less than 1.18, as the 
cement is tested by standard methods. 


When it is further observed that in cal- 


times more water is used relatively to the 
cement than when testing according to 
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of the cement in question, comparatively 
quickly. 

If we in the meantime increase the water 
content in cement mortar according to the 
way cement is used in practice, we get a 
totally different representation of the rela- 
tive condition of the two kinds of cement. 

From Series 2, where the degree of con- 
sistency of the cement mortar is designated 
as wet, it is evident that a comparison with 
a proportion of water 0.67 results imme- 
diately to the advan- 
tage of cement II, 500 
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perature, the hardening processes are con- 
siderably hastened, compared with their 
course in cement being used for concrete in 
many locations. 

We have already found through our in- 
vestigations that cement I represents a bind- 
ing medium which compared with cement II 
is characterized with a low initial strength, 
while later hardening was very intensive. 
The curves show that with standard testing, 
and thus hastening of the processes of hard- 
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standard methods. 

This difference in the water content seems, 
as I shall show later, to be the main reason 
that the result of cement testing cannot be 
directly applied to the proportion of cement 
in concrete. 

In order to throw light on questions con- 
nected with this a series of investigations 
have been made with two kinds of cement 
indicated I and II, partly by standard rules, 
partly with the use of a larger proportion 
of water. 

The results (kg. per sq. cm.) for the 
various intervals of time are given in Table 
1 and the curves of tensile strength are 
plotted graphically in Fig 1. 

The kinds of cement used represent two 
different types, which in chemical compo- 
sition within permitted limits show con- 
siderable differences. As a consequence of 
this the curves of tensile strength show 
considerable variations. 

Thus one finds that the normal strength 
(Series 1) of the cement I is considerably 
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ditions in which the 
concrete is actually 
produced, and one is 
compelled to decide 
that the result of the 
standard test so far as this case is con- 
cerned, was deceiving. 


Why Amount of Water Affects Various 
Cements Differently 

Now it seems to be quite inexplicable 
why one sort of cement, which with a cer- 
tain water content has shown a_ higher 
strength than another cement under other- 
wise analagous circumstances, should, with- 
in the same interval give a considerably 
worse result. On examining the matter, 
however, one finds an explanation which 
seems convincing. 

The addition of an increased quantity of 
water not only reduces the final maximum 
strength, but also acts as a deterrent on the 
binding and hardening processes of the ce- 


TABLE 1—RESULTS OF VARYING AMOUNTS OF WATER ON TWO DIFFERENT 
CEMENTS 


aS. 7. 
MMERSION 


/4. LE DAYS 
INTERVAL 28 DAYS 


Fig. 1. Effect of various amounts of water on the strengths 
of two different cements 


ening, the two kinds of cement arrive at 
the same strength after an interval of about 
10 days. 


In Series 2, with the proportion of water 
(0.67, these processes take place considerably 
slower, and the conditions mentioned do not 
take place before the 29th day. 

The trend of the other curves, with an 
increased water content, show not the least 
possible inclination to cross each other; 
nevertheless, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that this takes place after a longer 
interval, may be even of years. 

If this is really the case, it would seem 
that such a very slow later hardening is 
of little or no importance, for with con- 
crete work, for perfectly clear reasons, the 
desired and necessary strength must be at- 
tained within quite a short period. 

On the other hand, using a less proportion 
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lower with shorter intervals than cement II, 
but increases quicker with time and after 
28 days reaches a value considerably higher 
than the corresponding figure for cement II. 

The standards certainly also demand a 
test after 7 days’ interval, but this has only 
the character of a test in advance, and is 
made only to get some idea of the quality 


ment, and this takes place to a higher de- 
gree the more liberal the addition of water 
is. A similar period of delay is noticeable 
with frost or with lower temperature gen- 
erally. 

From what has been shown it is seen that 
with laboratory tests made with a lower 
water content in the mortar, and room tem- 


Since it has thus been established that 
standard cement testing must be considered 
a quick method in which the binding, and 
above all hardening, processes of the cement 
are hurried in no small degree, it becomes 
clear why, when comparing different kinds 
of cement, the standard strength cannot be 
taken as a basis for judging the strength 
of concrete during a corresponding interval. 





If a comparison with reference to the last 
mentioned strength, e. g., after 28 days, is 
desired, a considerably shorter interval must 
be used, in agreement with what has already 
been advocated, if standard strength is to be 
taken as a basis for forming an opinion. 

With the demands of the present time on 
the quality of cement, it makes practically 
no difference to the cement consumer how 
high the value of the 28th day strength 
reaches; for him it is solely and wholly of 
importance that the concrete attains the 
necessary strength in the shortest possible 
time, so that the removal of the forms and 
quick continuation of the work is possible. 


Recommends 3-Day Standard 

Perhaps a_ certain requisite concrete 
strength, e. g., after 3 days, could be con- 
sidered decisive, and this should be com- 
pared to a standard strength, according to 
previous reasoning, of a considerably shorter 
interval, perhaps one day or only a few 
hours. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion, 
that the present cement standards despite 
all the criticism that they have been ex- 
posed to, can give decisive and useful re- 
sults, if only the present long interval of 
28 days be exchanged for a considerably 
shorter one. 

If the quality of the cement in the in- 
vestigation, Series 1, should be judged, e. g., 
on the basis of 3 days’ interval instead of 
28 days, the higher quality of cement II 
would be emphasised. 

Through such a shortening of the inter- 
val an important advantage would also be 
gained, as cement testing could be carried 
out in a considerably shorter time than 
previously. 

Certain inconveniences would perhaps be 
combined with such an altered method of 
testing, and I shall, farther on, return to 
this matter more closely. 


~ 


More Water in Test Specimens 

I have previously mentioned that when 
testing cement according to standard meth- 
ods, and comparing with cement in practi- 
cal use, a considerable difference is gener- 
ally found regarding the degree of consis- 
tency of the cement mortar and of the con- 
crete mass. 
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It has thus been natural to seek for the 
real reasons for standard testing giving un- 
certain or even incorrect results, just in 
these circumstances, and proposals for using 
a more plastic and moist mortar when test- 
ing cement have often been advocated. 

Extensive trials for clearing up questions 
combined with this were carried out at the 
Mechanical Technical Experimental Insti- 
tute at Charlottenburg, as early as 1902. 

The chief result of these experiments 
showed : 
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of plastic mortar was less than when using a 
mixture of earth dampness. This circum- 
stance was considered by the standard com- 
mission to be sufficient motive for retaining 
the old method of testing. 

We have thus found that when making 
standard cement tests, the most serious in- 
tentions have been shown to go over to the 
use of a more plastic and moist mortar, 
in more correct agreement with the practical 
use of cement, but that these plans for vari- 
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greater in the for- 
mer case than in the 
latter. The results 
stated in the first first paragraph were of 
such importance that a condemnation of the 
present method of testing ought to have been 
a consequence. Apparently the real meaning 
of this observation was not given sufficient 
importance, for it, de facto, signifies that 
investigations carried out with a low water 
content could not be applied to the circum- 
stances which pertain with higher water con- 
tent. Instead they were led away by details, 
such as minor disarrangements of isolated 
tests, and no alterations with regard to 
standards were made. 

The question has been dealt with by the 
standard commission of Verein Deutscher 
Portland Cement Fabrikanter, which on the 
basis of investigations carried out was able 
to confirm the Charlottenburg results in so 
far that strength agreement with test cubes 


TABLE 2—EFFECTS OF INCREASING SAND AND WATER CONTENT ON 
TEST SPECIMENS 


Mixing proportion, 
cement : sand 


Water in % of 
cement-sand 


1:2 8.62 
aS 8.25 
1:5 8.50 
a 10.00 
1:10 11.75 


Proportion of 
water to cement 


Crushing strength, 
kg./sq.cm. 7 days interval 


0.26 367 
0.33 228 
0.51 78 
0.80 24 
1.29 7 


TABLE 3—TWO CEMENTS PREPARED WITH VARIOUS PROPORTIONS OF 


Fig. 2. Series of tests using “‘normal’’ consistency but 


leaner mixtures 


ous reasons have been abandoned. 

It has been ascertained that the automatic 
and uniform tamping of earth-damp mortar 
makes a more even result possible, than if 
the mortar is more plastic, in which latter 
case a more or less uneven degree of tamp- 
ing, or mayhap more correctly, degree of 
packing, influences the strength in an un- 
favorable manner. 

In the meantime it seems that no one has 
considered the possibility of using a cement 
mortar which while retaining the degree of 
consistency of damp earth combines a larger 
proportion of water. 


Possibility of Using Leaner Mixtures 

This can take place as is shown in Table 
2 by the use of a ieaner mixture, for the 
greater the addition of sand, the more water 
is needed to attain a given degree of con- 
sistency, in this special case, standard con- 
sistency. One finds on comparison of say 
mixtures 1:2 and 1:10, that in this latter 
case no less than five times more water is 
needed, relative to the cement, than in the 
former, to impart earth-damp consistency. 

Crushing strength (after 7 days) is also 
given in Table 2, and it is found how this 





MIXING WATER in accordance with Abrams’ law becomes 
Mixing 2 days 3 days 7 days 14 days 28 days regularly less as the proportion of water 

— Proportion proportions Cement Cement Cement Cement Cement rises. On the other hand no obvious rela- 
No. of water cement:sand I Il I i tr wu rt wu I II tion between strength and water content 
1 0.34 rea 137 285 171 314 341 371 431 395 477 421 pee : . oi 

4 0.54 1:5 18 69 41 81 72 138 103 176 125 185  ¢xpressed in per cent. of cement and sand is 


5 0.82 i:7 9 DB 19 39 29 70 42 78 61 82 to be found. 
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I shall refer to the results attained when 
investigating cement samples I and II, previ- 
ously mentioned, in which an_ increased 
proportion of water has been used, while 
standard 


the earth-damp consistency, in 


agreement with what has been mentioned 
above, has been retained through a simul- 
taneous increase in the addition of sand. 
Trials have been carried out partly with 
a mixture proportion 1:5 (Series 4) partly 
with 1:7 5), and the 


given in Table III, and graphically plotted 


( Series results are 


in Fig. 2. For comparison Series I| is given. 


From these it is found how cement II 
once more surpasses cement I in respect to 
strength even after 28 days’ interval, as 
soon as the water proportion rises, and this 
has even taken place with a constant degree 
of earth-damp consistency. 

By these means it has been completely 


demonstrated that the reasons for the un- 


certain or incorrect results of the standard 


cement tests have not been found, as has 
been more than presumed, in deviations in 
from the 
usual methods in using cement, but in the 
different proportions of 
that 


Abrams’ law. 


plasticity, or degree of tamping, 
water, which for 


matter is in full agreement with 


Recommendations for Changing 


Standard Test Methods 


On the basis of what has been put for- 
ward above, we come to the conclusion that 
two different ways can lead to an improve- 
ment of the clauses of cement test standards 
for deciding strength. 

On the one side the present method of 
testing could be retained, if only when using, 
the greatest importance be laid on results 
after short intervals (1 to 3 days); on the 
other side, in greater agreement with the 
method of using cement in practice, a higher 
water proportion could be used, in which 
case the earth-damp degree of consistency 
and the uniform automatic tamping could 
be retained unaltered, if only the mixing 
proportions of sand be increased in a cor- 
responding degree. 
tioned has 


The method first men- 
doubt certain advan- 
tages. The test pieces could be made in the 
same way as previously by which means 
a very large number of curves of strength 
of different sorts of cement which exist 
could serve as a guide when fixing minimum 
strength, after a certain interval. This 
method is, however, as a quick method, also 
combined with certain weaknesses. 

As the crushing strength after 2 to 3 days’ 
interval continues to rise a considerable 
amount in a small interval of time (hours 
or even minutes) one would be compelled in 
order to attain exact results to note very 
carefully the time each test piece was made 
and take this into consideration at the time 
of crushing; which would make the tests 
more difficult and complicated, as it is cus- 
tomary to make a large number of test 
pieces and crush them approximately at the 


without 
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same time, i. €., approximately the same time. 

Another circumstance of still greater im- 
portance is the way in which the water 
content in the cement mortar is fixed. As 
has already been mentioned, the quantity of 
water must be so regulated that when tamp- 
ing takes place water is expelled between 
the 90th and 110th of the hammer. 
According to experience this clause gives 
rather varying or arbitrary results. 

Thus one person considers that the normal 
consistency is attained with, e. g., 84% of 
water, which compares with a proportion of 
water of 0.34 while another considers 4% 
more or 


blow 


less is needed. This apparently 
unimportant difference in the water content 
is however sufficient to cause considerable 


differences in the tensile strength. 


Different Results from Different 
Laboratories 

I can mention in connection with this 
matter that a small quantity of cement was 
intensively mixed and divided into five parts. 
These were packed in hermetically sealed 
vessels and sent to various material testing 
establishments, not only at home but also 
abroad. The certified results for crushing 
strength varied for a 3 days’ interval be- 
tween 201 and 300 kg. per sq. cm.; for 7 
days between 351 and 444 and for 28 days’ 
interval, between 438 and 534 kg. sq. cm. 

In order to avoid such large variations, 
which make the present methods of cement 
testing illusory, it is necessary to fix the 
water contents more distinctly, by 
similar individual would 
be eliminated. Instead of trying to attain 
the desired normal consistency in the ce- 
ment mortar by regulating the quantity of 
water, as at present, the matter should be 
approached in another way. 

As small variations in the water content 
cause large differences of strength, the pro- 
portion of water should be carefully fixed, 
because the normal consistency is regulated 
by the mixing 


which 


means influences 


proportion, cement: sand, 
which proportion even if it does vary in- 
dividually, according to Abrams’ law has 
no influence whatever on strength. 

If therefore it should be stipulated once 
and for all in the rules, that the propor- 
tion of water should be, e. g., 0.35, cement 
tests would then take place as follows: 

For each kilo of cement used for prepar- 
ing the test pieces the same exact quantity 
of water, viz., 350 gm., would always be 
used, and so much sand be added that the 
normal consistency is attained. As we know 
this takes place approximately with a mix- 
ing proportion 1:3. 

Small differences could depend on dif- 
ferences in the cement with regard to grind- 
ing or chemical composition, or individual 
outside influences, but the final result is as 
already shown independent of these. 

If we wish to make use of the other re- 
course which is open to us, viz., the use of 
a considerably larger water percentage when 
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testing cement—a course which is decidedly 
to be recommended, for by this means we 
attain nearer to the proportions which exist 
in the practical use of cement—the question 
arises what proportion of water should be 
chosen in this case? 

It has already been found that in reality 
2 to 4 times more water is used relatively 
to cement than with standard tests. By 
of proposal, double the quantity of 
water could be considered as suitable, which 
would thus correspond to a proportion of 
water of 0.70. In this case the sand would 
also, as just mentioned, be added in such 
quantity that normal consistency would be 
attained. 


way 


The deciding “interval” for judging the 
cement could be fixed to seven days, while 
the required minimum crushing force ought 
to be fixed after a large number of different 
kinds of cement have 
cording to this method. 


been examined ac- 

Probably 40 to 50 
kg. per sq. cm. would be considered suitable. 

Before I conclude I wish in advance to 
meet a criticism which possibly will be made 
on account of the deduction from the evi- 
dence I have put forward concerning the 
reasons for the unsatisfactory results of the 
present cement standards. On the one side 
I have compared the results of standard 
tests, on the other the results of the exam- 
ination obtained when using test pieces made 
of cement mortar with a larger proportion 
of water. These last mentioned results | 
have applied directly to the circumstances 
pertaining when using cement for the pro- 
duction of concrete. It may possibly be re- 
marked that such a comparison of cement 
mortar and concrete cubes made in the lab- 
oratory is not correct. 

In this a certain amount of truth may lie, 
but in any case only a truth in moderation. 
As is known, one understands by cement 
mortar a mixture of cement, sand and water, 
while the mixture is known as concrete as 
soon as a coarser aggregate material, peb- 
bles or crushed stone, is added. The fixed 
limit between sand and pebbles varies in 
different countries, but amounts usually to 


5 to 7 mm. This limit value is, however. 


arbitrarily chosen, and on good grounds 
any other size could be chosen. 
There is therefore no reason at all to 


suppose that the way in which the strength 
characteristics of cement express themselves 
in any certain way is influenced by the 
coarser stone materials’ presence or absence. 

We could on this ground with a certainty 
bounding on probability consider that the 
main reason for the uncertain results of ce- 
ment testing are to be found in the abnor- 
mally low water content used in the cement 
mortar. 

Since Pargas Kalkberg A. B. has taken 
steps to install a modern 200-ton press for 
crushing concrete cubes, these investigations 
will be completed and consummated through 
the use of concrete bodies instead of such 
made of cement mortar. 
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The Present Activities of John H. Odenbach 


Eastern Crushed-Stone Producers Have 
Found It Pays to Watch His Developments 


HEN a man can design, construct and 

operate a plant that produces upwards 
of 3000 tons of crushed dolomite per day, 
using a total of 17 men, not including the 
men required to operate the company’s 
trucks, and a total power consumption (mo- 
tor rated) of less than 400 hp., it should be 
sufficient evidence that his operations are 
watched with interest. So crushed-stone pro- 
ducers in New York state have, found it 
pays to visit John H. Odenbach and his 
Dolomite Products Co. plant at least once a 
year. 

His plant at the western edge of Rochester 
(described in Rock Proputcs, August 6, 
1927) is really one of the most remarkable 
operations to be found in the United States, 
and is unique in that practically all of the 
screening and sizing is accomplished by roll- 
type grizzlies. Some said that an aggregate 
that would meet specifications could not be 





Installing the conveyors at the new 
Pennfield plant 


produced on this 
type of equipment, 
but Mr. Odenbach 
is doing it, and 
when one watches 
the crushed stone 
rushing and cata- 
racting over these 
grizzlies, he is re- 
minded of water 
flowing over a 
sandy bed and dis- 
appearing, the op- 
eration 1s so quietly 
and efficiently ac- 
complished. The 
roll grizzlies, even 
after two years 
of use, show very 
little signs of 
wear. 


The Pennfield plant under construction in the 





Opening up a new quarry for the 
Pennfield plant 


Recently Mr. Odenbach installed two 
Niagara vibrating screens in addition to the 
roll grizzlies, that act as cleaners for the 
smaller sized stone. Previously to installing 
this equipment the fines had some oversize, 
which was not only undesirable from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, as the fines were stock- 


te 
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piled and not as readily disposed of as the 
larger aggregates, but made the product in a 
measure undesirable for manufacturing into 
concrete tile products. 


Products Plant to Utilize Waste 
Screenings 


In carrying out the program of disposing 
of his fines, Mr. Odenbach is entering the 
concrete products manufacturing business 
and has the buildings completed that will 
house this new enterprise. At present he is 
feeling his way along with a small produc- 
tion unit consisting of a %-yd. mixer and 
hand molds, but very shortly the machinery 
for the completed plant will be installed, and 
it is a safe gamble that there will be orig- 
inal innovations in that particular plant that 
will make cement products manufacturers sit 


up and take notice just as he has made 





Concrete products plant built to utilize 
the fines after recovering 


crushed-stone pro- 
ducers do. 


Soon after Mr. 
Odenbach built this 
plant he replaced 
the secondary 
crushing unit with 
a 5-ft. Symons 
cone crusher, and 
its performance on 
dolomite is one of 
the remarkable fea- 
tures of the plant. 
The minus 6- to 
8-in. stone from 
the primary crush- 
er is fed to this 
crusher by an open- 
ing in the side of 
the bin, but no mat- 


east end of Rochester ter how fast the 
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A recent shot at the Dolomite quarry. Some of the flat slabs were polished and used in John Odenbach’s new 


stone floods out of the bin into the crusher, it 
literally eats its way out. Incidentally, up 
near the office lies a broken spindle of a 42- 
in. gyratory crusher, caused by a shovel part 
getting into the crusher, but a few days be- 
fore the plant was visited a shovel tooth got 
into the Symons cone crusher (and Harvey 
Clark, superintendent, is authority for the 
statement that one more lick and it would 
have passed on through), with no damage 
done to the crusher, although the shovel 


tooth took quite a licking. 


Rescreening Fines for Oversize 


A previous reference was made to the 
stock pile of fines accumulated from prior 
operations. These fines contain a consider- 
Mr. 
Odenbach has designed and has been experi- 
menting 


able amount of oversize in them, so 


with a small portable screening 
plant consisting of a frame hopper that will 
feed a Niagara vibrating screen, the whole 
structure being mounted on four wheels so 
as to be readily moved around the storage 
yard. The oversize will be sold for commer- 
cial dolomite, and the fines used for produc- 
tion of concrete dolomite tile and dolomite 
brick. 


A large part of the dolomite sold by this 





Stock piles and track yard. The main 


sizing plant (Gates) shows in the 


background 


home and other structures he has built 





Placing the new cone crusher at the 
Pennfield plant 


company is trucked into Rochester by trucks 
that are owned by the Dolomite Products 
Co. The company owns a total of 47 trucks, 
30 Macks and 17 White. Four of these 
trucks with specially built bodies are being 
used for transporting stone from quarry to 
the crushers, and 13 are allotted to the new 
plant now under construction on the east 
side of the city of Rochester. 


Retailing as Well as Using Gasoline 

These trucks, use, under normal condi- 
tions, about a carload of gasoline per week, 
or, roughly, 50,000 gal. Most operations 
would either purchase gasoline from service 





stations or dole it out from almost any kind 
of a pump at the plant, but not so at Mr. 
Odenbach’s. For the primary purpose of 
serving his own trucks he has built a model 
gasoline and service station on a corner of 
his property that abuts one of Rochester's 
arterial highways and will retail not ordi- 
nary gasoline but “Dolomite” gas to passing 
motorists. Mr. Odenbach says he has to 
keep a man, anyway, to service his own fleet 
of trucks, so he shows again his versatility 
in entering this rather unusual side line for 
a crushed-stone operation. 

The new service station is built entirely 
of dolomite products and steel, with the 
floors in the rest rooms, main supply room 
and porches of polished slabs of dolomite 
taken from the surface of his deposit. These 
slabs are all deeply etched or scratched from 
glacial sources of distant geological times. 
The roadways and approaches are wide and 
will be flanked by garden and flowered bor- 
ders. An unsightly pond adjacent to the site 
is to be made into an attractive little lake 





Field screening plant by which market- 
able stone is recovered from the waste 
fines 
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with a water fountain and aquatic plants, the 
lake to be the center of a small and attrac- 
tive park. We don’t know if this little park 
is to be named, but if it is, it’s a safe bet it 
will be Dolomite Park. 


New Plant Under Construction 


Recently Mr. Odenbach purchased out- 
right the plant and holdings of the old Rip- 
ton Crushed Stone Co., which 
operated about three miles east 
of Rochester, and the company 
which Mr. Odenbach heads will 
continue to operate this quarry 
until his new plant, which is 
approximately one-half mile 
west of the Ripton plant, is 
ready to operate. At that time 
the Ripton quarry will be 
closed. 

Mr. QOdenbach entered the 
crushed dolomite business about 
eight years ago, and the first 
year’s production was very mod- 
est, less than 10,000 tons. His 
production from the west side 
plant will now average 400,000 
tone per year, and to further 
assure the citizens of Roches- 
ter that they will be amply sup- 
plied with crushed dolomite in 
future years, Mr. Odenbach has now under 
construction a second crushing and screening 
plant on the east side of Rochester, to be 
known as the Pennfield plant. This plant will 
be almost exactly a duplicate of the west side 


r 
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plant, more properly known as the Gates 
plant, and Mr. Odenbach says it will be the 
last word in production efficiency, economy 
of operation and beauty of architecture. Mr. 
Odenbach plans on landscaping the yard sur- 
rounding this plant, and when he says he 
will landscape and beautify a crushed-stone 
plant it is safe to place another bet that it 
will be one of the show places of Rochester 





John Odenbach’s artistic service station at which 
the company’s trucks are serviced and “‘Dolomite”’ 


gasoline retailed 


and of the entire crushed stone industry, 
with its yard, dolomite walkways, dolomite 
lawn vases and, perhaps, a few rare species 
of Rosa Dolomitia. You can rely on John 
Odenbach to combine beauty with utility. 


Beryl Possibilities in New 
Hampshire 


By H.N. Kirk 
H. N. Kirk and Co., Keene, N. H. 


S THE TENDENCY today is to refine 

ores at the source of the ore or near- 
est power available, it makes Cold River, 
N. H., or Bellows Falls, Vt., both located 
on the railroad, logical locations for a new 
industry that is now in the process of a 
pioneer effort of producing beryllium and 
its alloys from beryl crystals. 

About nine miles from these points is lo- 
cated Beryl Mountain in South Acworth, 
N. H. Here is to be found pockets of large 
beryls, some over a foot across. As the 
ratio between the diameter of a beryl crystal 
and its length varies from one to ten or one 
to twenty or more, some of these crystals 
must be over 20 or 30 ft. in length possibly. 
Without doubt this mountain has the larg- 
est limited supply of large beryls known. 

Cheap hydro-electric power is avaible at 
Bellows Falls and a still greater power sta- 
tion is being built in the northern part of 
the state which could furnish cheap power 


for this new industry which is now on its 
way toward perfection. 

3eryllium has been produced closer to 
a commercial scale in the laboratory than 
it ever has before. Just how long before 
this industry will become an actuality is a 
question, but it is said to be only a few 
years. In view of the fact that beryl is 
associated with mica and feldspar, to mine 
it at the lowest possible cost it will be nec- 
essary to keep all mica and feldspar mines 
that are now in operation at fuli capacity 
and open up new prospects that will eventu- 
ally develop into mines. 

This cannot be brought about unless the 
United States Government furnishes a much 
higher duty on imports of mica and feld- 
spar. So far as known today the supply of 
beryl is very limited, so every effort should 
be made to foster these two industries and 
to increase them in number so that the sup- 
ply of beryl may be thus increased. By so 
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doing it will place the United States in an 
independent position in case of war as re- 
gards mica. So far as one can foresee the 
amount of beryllium or beryllium alloys 
produced will be limited owing to the lim- 
ited amount of beryl crystals obtainable. 


Beryllium is a metal one-third lighter than 
aluminum. It has been known for many 
years to exist. Now, we have two concerns, 
one in Germany and one in the United 
States that agree that it can be produced 
on a commercial scale, but the price will 
be high, just as aluminum was when it was 
in its pioneer stage of development; approxi- 
mately $240 per lb. It is expected that beryl- 
lium will pass through about the same stages 
of development to a limited degree as alumi- 
num has, but it probably always will be a 
high-priced metal, as the ore supply is more 
or less limited. In fact, as compared with 
aluminum, its source of supply is very 
limited. 

Beryllium alloys, it is claimed, will find 
many important uses in the aeroplane in- 
dustry where lightness and strength are 
desirable. 

Nonmetallic Uses 


Beryl also has nonmetallic uses such as 
an ingredient in high tension insulators of 
high class; secondly, as an ingredient in 
glass that allows transmission of  ultra- 
violet rays. Beryl also is much sought after 
in sound crystals of good color for the 
manufacture of idols by the Chinese. Gem 
beryls are rare and expert judgment is 
needed to make known their value. 

The demand for beryl is predicted to be 
far beyond the supply in the future. The 
great bulk of all beryl in the United States 
is said to be of commercial quality. 

Calling the attention of all feldspar and 
mica mine owners to the value of beryl now, 
and its predicted value, may start them into 
saving every crystal which eventually will 
be worth the trouble. 

I hope the above facts will have some 
influence toward giving mica and feldspar 
a higher duty on imports of mica and feld- 
spar. If this is done it will increase by 
some hundreds the labor that is employed 
in these industries in the United States. 

3eryllium has been a drone metal for 
many years, but it looks now as if the 
3eryllium Corporation of America will! 
make the pioneer effort to take this metal 
out of that class. 


Spain Lowers Cement Duties 
to Defeat Trust 

HE SPANISH GOVERNMENT has 

lowered the duties on foreign cement for 
use in construction of public works of the 
states, provinces and communities due to the 
fact that when the 5,000,000,000 peseta build- 
ing program was announced, domestic cement 
firms formed a trust to dictate prices, being 
supported by a law which forbids contractors 
to use foreign cement for public works. 
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Diesel Engines in the Rock Products 


Industries 


Part II—Stone and Gravel Crushing Plants 


OWER COST in the rock products in- 

dustries is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion. During the last few years, an adequate 
and important share of the great amount of 
research work now being done has been di- 
rected toward the question of power cost, 
with the result that the industry has bene- 
fited to a considerable extent. One of the 
chief factors has been aggressive competi- 
tion. On the other hand, scientific progress 
claims an equal share of the credit, while 
the rapidly changing economic significance 
of labor cost, return on investment and un- 
usual growth of the industry has perhaps 
had an equal influence in stimulating closer 
study and better engineering all along the 
line. 

It is an interesting story of progress and 
achievement in an industry so widespread 
and diversified that no two operations are 
exactly alike. Yet many fundamentals have 
been found to be universal. As in most other 
basic industries, the price of progress is the 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF 


By Orville Adams 


ever-present necessity for more and more 
economical production. 

Keen and alert competition has forced one 
improvement after another toward that end, 
with devices motion, 
labor-saving methods, doing more with ma- 
chinery and less with man labor. As a result, 


with each improvement, and advancement in 


for eliminating lost 


design, more power seems to be used, more 
mechanical power. the power 
question has grown more and more impor- 
tant. On the other hand, increasingly higher 
standards demanded by the engineers for 


Obviously 


aggregates calls for a higher developed and 
both in the 
crushed-stone and gravel plants. This again 
means more power. As long as an industry 


more complicated process 


uses labor or man power in large quantities, 
little or nothing can be done to reduce that 
cost per unit, but with machinery, and gen- 
erated power to take the place of labor, quite 
another story is found. 
Definite and important research work has 
OIL 


ENGINE POWER, STEAM AND 


investigations 
have been made on this question of power 


been done and authoritative 
costs. A particular case in point was a paper 
by Dr. George E. Ladd, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, read before the National 
Crushed Stone Association convention at 
West Baden, Ind., in 1928 (see Rock Prop- 
ucts, January 21, 1928). This paper, among 
other things, covered important comparisons 
of power cost analysis. 

His survey extended over a period of sev- 
eral years and comprises the results of his 
study of 23 quarries. Operating cost of pro- 
duction as a whole, as well as relative power 
cost per unit of production, was carefully 
analyzed. Under four typical conditions he 
found in plants having a daily capacity of 
2000 tons a production cost of $0.42, $0.34, 
$0.31 and $0.28 per ton respectively, or ap- 
proximately an average of $0.34 per ton 
(operating costs 
being included). 


only, no overhead, etc., 


In view of this average operating cost of 


PURCHASED POWER (ELECTRIC) 


COMPARISON - OIL ENGINE PURCHASED POWER AND STEAM 
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Fig. 1. Engine room layout at the Byers Crushed Rock Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


production per ton, it is quite significant to 
find what part of this cost was for power. 
We quote from his paper as follows: 

“In regard to the savings with steam and 
electricity, two plants owned and operated 
by the same company and in the same kind 
of rock used for crushing and 
plants, steam and electricity respectively. In 
the steam-operated plant, crushing and 
screening were $0.1015 per ton of 
product, and the plant where electricity was 
used the cost per ton was $0.0630. Here was 
a difference of nearly 4 c. a ton in cost. The 
savings at the electrically operated plant 
amounted, in round numbers, to $23,000 per 
year. Of course, ultimate costs per ton as 
between these two methods depends upon 
and the cost per unit of electric 


screening 


costs 


fuel cost 
power. 

In the instance cited above, it should be 
noted that in case of the steam plant, power 
cost is practically equal to one-third of the 
total direct or operating cost of production, 
whereas with electric current, the power cost 
is about one-fifth of the total operating cost. 


Oil Engine Power Costs 

In view of the fact that power costs seem 
to be a great part of the total operating cost 
for producing stone, it would be profitable 
to find how much difference may be made 
with the use of Diesel engine power. A great 
many rock-crushing plants have installed 
Diesel engines and kept records. In a num- 
ber of typical cases it has been observed that 
there can be as much difference between 
purchased power and oil-engine power as 
between the purchased power and steam, as 
found by Dr. Ladd. When the operating 
cost can be reduced as much as 334%, in 
other words, power obtained for around te: 
per ton of rock crushed and screened, the 
economy of the Diesel engine may be appre- 
ciated. That operators are turning rapidly 
to this form of power wherever feasible, is 
but a natural result. 
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Fig. 5. The 260-hp. Diesel which is the power source of a 


1000 ton per day crushing plant 


A Typical Case of Diesel Power 

A Kansas City plant, the Byers Crushed 
Rock Co. began using Diesel power about 
two years ago. This firm crushes and ele- 
vates rock for 14%c. per cu. yd. 
formerly 


The plant 
power, and the 
present cost for operating the entire plant 
with the Diesel engine is less than it for- 


used purchased 


merly cost to operate the compressor alone 
with purchased electric current. 

When using purchased power, the cost per 
cubic yard of rock was definitely established 
at 7c., and the records of the Diesel power 
cost show that this has been reduced to 1c. 
This plant is four miles from the railroad 
and the fuel oil cost them 6c. delivered. 
Louis Marino, a partner in the business, is 
the authority for the following statement: 

“Regarding the cost of operating our Fair- 
banks-Morse 180-hp. Diesel engine, we give 
below the operating figures for the month 
of July, 1927. 


“Rock crushed 6714 cu. yd. 

..1200 gal. 
Lubricating oil 40 gal. 
“Our operation 15 

months and during that period there have 


Fuel consumed 


engine has been in 
been no major repairs necessary, our total 
repair bill being $0.82. The writer operates 
the engine himself with his other duties con- 
sisting of superintendence of blasting, care 
of jackhammers, excavation and other duties 
necessary to the operation of the plant. 

“The engine not only furnishes power to 
the crusher which consists of a 714 K Gates 
and a 36-in. Symon disc and a 10 x 11-in. 
Sullivan air compressor, but also an 84-ft. 
elevator using 24-in. buckets and one 24 x 
48-in. screen. 

“Our down for 
repair, in fact we consider the Diesel en- 


crusher has never been 
gine more dependable than the electric cur- 
rent which we formerly operated with. Our 
records show that it cost us more to operate 





Fig. 2. Byers Crushed Rock Co. plant—notable example of a Diesel operated plant 
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our air compressor alone on purchased cur- 
rent than it now costs to operate the entire 
plant.” 


The engine-room layout and the plant is 
illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, which show the 
air compressor direct-connected to the en- 
gine stub-shaft with an intervening pulley 
for driving the crusher and elevator and 
screens. A small generator is also used, 
eliminating any need for purchased electric 
for the 
plant, being a 32-volt machine with storage 


power whatever, furnishing lights 
batteries for use when the engine isn’t run- 
ning. 

Further evidence of good Diesel-engine 
practice is use of a Mid-West air filter to 
insure clean air for the engine and protect 
it against the dust present around such 
plants. The engine is also amply protected 
from scale by the use of a closed cooling 
system. The water is pumped 
through a series of coils and cooled by raw 
water from the creek. 


cooling 


It is not unusual for plants of this size 
to make a savings of from $10,000 to $15,000 
a year with the oil engines. In nearly all 
kinds of enterprises, the Diesel engine is 
responsible for more profitable business, and 
is gaining ground quite rapidly, not only 
for reasons of economy, but, reliability, and 
a reduction in space, labor and adaptability. 

Another case where a Diesel engine re- 
placed purchased power which had _ been 
given a full and complete trial is shown in 
Fig. 3. This is a 500-hp. Fulton Diesel in- 
stalled in 1926. The savings has been suffi- 
cient to replace the investment in less than 
five years. An investment of between $40,000 
and $45,000 would not have been made un- 
less the chances for materially reducing the 
cost had been good, or the necessity for 
cheaper power appreciated. The “Dieseliza- 
tion” has been amply justified in the last 
two years, according to the reports from this 
operation. This case is typical of many other 
similar ones where the owners have really 
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Fig. 3. The 500-hp. Diesel engine installed at the Limestone Products Corp., 
Newton, N. J., to replace purchased power 


gone into the power problem with the idea 
of securing better economy. 

Another quarry plant in Kansas operating 
a Diesel engine for several years is the Solvay 
Process Co., at Moline, which has a 400-hp. 
McIntosh and Seymour Diesel. Despite the 
varying load of the quarry operation, it is 
found that the engine has good economy at 
all loads. Other advantages are the elimina- 
tion of the boiler-room labor, which can be 
employed in production work. 

Unlike the steam plant a Diesel plant is a 
self-contained power plant and can be moved 
to a new location with very little loss in 
value and expense. This is an added value 
in the rock products industry where the 
capital assets are continually depleted and 
there is a day coming when all the readily 
available rock will be taken out, and it will 


A 400-hp. Diesel furnishing power for the quarry operations of the 
Solvay Process Co., Moline, Kans. 


be necessary to start operations elsewhere. 
In a great many enterprises this simply 
cannot be overlooked by the investor and 
owner of rock plants. 


Replacing Steam Power 
There are many well-known plants in 
many parts of the country that would have 
been out of business today, if the operation 
had continued the use of steam. A _ plant 
with a 250-ton capacity located at Webster 
Groves, Mo., finding operating costs high 
with steam and facing keen competition in- 
stalled a St. Marys oil engine after thor- 
oughly investigating purchased power. Even 
though this plant is located right in a sec- 
tion where hydro-electric power is available, 
estimates on rates showed that the demand 
charges, construction of necessary lead-in 
equipment and the like would be very little 
lower than the steam cost had been, and 
there was no direction to turn toward ex- 
cept the Diesel engine. The Diesel could 
run only when needed, could be started in- 
stantly when power was required, and there 
was no standby charge. This installation 
has practically paid for itself in a couple 
of years. From now on the cost for power 
is a small item. This type and size of plant, 
is typical of many of those that make use of 
oil engines and is illustrated herewith on the 
following page. 
A Kentucky plant, the Cerculean Stone Co., 
a ballast plant on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road had used steam since its beginning. 
Some years ago this plant installed a 200-hp. 
oil engine and the fuel and oil costs for 
several seasons averaged less than 0.006c. 
per ton of crushed stone. The savings 
amounted to an average of $12,000 a year, 
or paid for the engine in 18 months. As the 
engine paid for itself out of savings, it is 








not considered an investment, yet taken as 
such, it earns a return of better than 50% 
per year. 


Reliability vs. Unreliable Purchased 
Power 

Instances where the question of reliability 
has been an equally strong governing factor 
in favor of the oil engine are abundant. 
Aside from economy, reliable and dependable 
power is highly desirable for a crushing 
plant. Reliability of the Diesel is unques- 
tioned by experience where proper regard 
and fair caution in the matter of cooling, 
lubrication and adjustment is taken. Many 
plants operating 24 hours a day over a pe- 
riod of years bear out this conclusion. With 
the proper attention to a few simple matters 
in plants operating 10 to 12 hours a day, 
there is no excuse for a shutdown as far as 
the average oil engine is concerned, particu- 
larly when there is ample time daily to: check 
the operating condition, and sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the yearly overhaul. 

With electric power, however, there is in 
many parts of the country an entirely dif- 
ferent story to tell. A very serious and un- 
satisfactory condition due to electric current 
outages has been observed. An observation 
recently made in one of the important pro- 
duction zones and a section completely tied 
up with interconnected power will be re- 
membered by readers of Rock Propucts. 
On a recent editorial trip made by one of 
the editors of Rock Propucts, reporting on 
the “Quarry Industries on the Mississippi 
3elow St. Louis” the seriousness of electric 
current interruptions in this highly devel- 
oped electrified territory was observed, and 
in commenting upon this the editor said: 

“One thing very noticeable at the crush- 
stone plants using purchased electric power 
was the uncertainty of power delivery. At 
four different quarries visited over a period 
of a week, the power was off at each of the 
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above plants, while I was there for periods 
of from a few minutes to several hours. 
This is very poor service to say the least 
of it, and does not compare with service on 
the Pacific coast, where the writer operated 


several years, and where if electric current 
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was off about two hours. This loss in »pro- 
duction is a serious matter to the operators 
in the district during their busy season, and 
the "electric power companies should be im- 
pressed with the necessity of uniform, steady 
power delivery, if they expect to find fur- 





The Grant Road quarry at Webster Groves, Mo.—a 250 ton per day 
Diesel operated plant 


failed four times a year, it would be con- 
sidered unusually high. 

“Where a stone quarry has several crush- 
ers, the initial unit having at times as high 
as 20 tons of large size stone dumped into 
it, one can see what a serious matter it is 
to have the power off, even for a few min- 
utes, for most of the rock has to be re- 
moved by hand before the crusher can start. 
These interruptions are invariably’ without 
any previous notice. At one plant they were 
all set to make a record production when 
about 11:30 A. M., the power failed and 


ther sale for their power in the rock indus- 
try.” 

In his last sentence we find the major 
reason for the selection of the Diesel en- 
gine in many parts of the country. The two 
or three months of the stormy period of 
the year in the Southern States and along 
the Mississippi River are practically con- 
current with the production season. During 
this period an outage a day is observed in a 
number of sections that are supposed to be 
highly interconnected. What remedy there- 
fore, for this condition can be expected? 





Another view of the Grant Road quarry showing a section of the quarry 
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The Diesel engine at the Grant Road quarry 


The Diesel engine will continue to be the 


surest and best answer in these sections 


beset with storms and where production 


which would 
seem to be the case for sometime to come. 


time is at a high premium, 


In these sections the Diesel has established 
a factor in- 
fluencing its choice more and more. 


its reliability without question, 


Another stone plant formerly using steam 
where the oil engine was selected because 
of the necessity for reliable power is illus- 
This is a 260-hp. Buckeye 
oil engine and operates on a fuel consump- 


trated in Fig. 5. 


tion of 9.7 gal. per hour, with a production 
of 1000 to 1200 tons per day. 
pulls Nos. 8, 5 and 3 Gates gyratory crush- 
ers and a 60 in. by 20-ft. 
gine is operating about 12 hours a day 25 


This engine 


screen. The en- 
to 30 days a month, and showing very fine 
economy. It will be noted that the engine 
is housed in a room having very little head- 
room and space, and the 
belt on the flywheel, 
space for the engine. 


drive is from a 
further reducing the 
It is usually very easy 
to find sufficient room around the plant for 
the installation of an oil engine. 


Many of the best cases observed are 
plants where purchased power has_ been 
tried. In these cases the original electric 


motor drives were retained and a Diesel 
electric power plant installed, the operation 
remaining the same. On the other hand 
many plants recently have been motorized 
with the intention later on of 
Diesel generating plant, using purchased 
power only until such a time as the business 
would justify the additional investment for 
the Diesels. 


installing a 


Analyzing the Diesel Power 
The story of the Diesel in the rock prod- 
ucts industries would not be complete with- 
out a discussion of some of the engineering 
considerations involved in the application of 
the engines in this service. It would there- 
fore be interesting to look into the general 


practice of engineering the Diesel plant in 
this work and show how exact studies and 
facts are arrived at with little or no hazard 
or guess work. The following considera- 
tions charts, figures and estimates are fairly 
accurate and a summary of necessary fac- 
tors involved when considering Diesel power 
in comparison with other prime movers and 


purchased current. 


(1) Power Requirements—While it is 


necessary that ample power be_ provided, 


many operations with Diesels require no 
standby capacity, and unless the operation 
is very large and extraordinary need for 


day and night operation is involved, standby 
capacity 

(a) Nature of the service—Most quarries 
have a heavy varying load, and when using 
purchased power are notoriously lacking in 
good power factor, for which they are often 


is not considered necessary. 
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penalized by the electric companies one way 
or the other in the form of a straight charge 
or an arrangement of a complicated demand 
schedule. On the other hand the Diesel is 
specially adapted to such conditions because 
it has practically as good economy while the 
load is light and variable as on full load. It 
is also well known that the fuel consumption 
per indicated horsepower at light loads is 
really better than at full load, so as to 
nearly balance the effect of lower mechani- 
cal efficiency at lighter loads, and hence gives 
a fuel consumption per brake horsepower 
that is substantially uniform at the various 
loads at which it operates in crusher opera- 
tion. 

(b) Estimation of power requirements. 
It is also very necessary to check accurately 
the load condition at all times, and arrive 
at a daily load curve, and ascertain peaks 
and amount of variation. Seasonal changes 
and modifications in the operating process 
are necessary. This information should then 
be compared with the horsepower ratings of 
all the machines in operation. Steam indi- 
cator cards on steam engines and electric 
motor readings, for motor-driven plants, to- 
gether with power factor studies should be 
made. 

(2) Proper Application to Meet Load 
Conditions—When the above information 
has been obtained, the application of oil en- 
gines to the average service should not prove 
either a difficult engineering problem or com- 
prise any difficulty of a practical nature. The 
important points are these: 

(a) The size and number of units neces- 
sary to determine the most economical oper- 
ation to suit load conditions, and to secure 
as good factor as possible is the first im- 
portant consideration. Where there is more 
than one complete process not necessarily 
operating at the same time, more than one 
unit will possibly be advisable. A case in 
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Fig. 9. Combination drive from the Diesel engine. Remote units have an electric 
drive, and the main unit, such as a compressor, is direct-connected by a belt 


point, a crushed-stone plant, also furnishing 
agricultural limestone or ground limestone 
for other markets, which may be of such sea- 
sonal demand, or sufficiently variable as to 
require a separate unit. This would be par- 
ticularly true in cases where the power re- 
quired for both operations would be the 
same, in other words a single-unit plant 
would be operating at 50% load with either 
one operation. While the Diesel is substan- 
tially economical with varying loads over an 
even wider range of load factor, operation 
at 50% or lower over long periods isn’t the 
best economy as proven in many cases where 
two or more units are selected. It is also 
of little importance to undertake to provide 
excess power to meet further and probable 
expansion of the plant, as additional units, 
particularly Diesel electric units can be 
added as the business grows. Improved plant 
factor, load factor and the like is quite feasi- 
ble with more than one unit, if the operation 
and load demands have an extremely wide 
variation as indicated. 

(b) Plant layout—The steps in some plant 
layouts with the different units placed a con- 
siderable distance from each other would re- 
quire a Diesel electric drive. In many such 
plants the possibility of Texrope or similar 
drive is remote, and consequently electric 
motor drive with a Diesel generating plant 
furnishing power is adopted. In more com- 
pact plants, the electric drive is of less im- 
portance. The engine may be placed so near 
the operation as to make a direct, belt-drive 
feasible, as is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 and 
Fig. 5. Fig. 3 is a Diesel electric drive 
where the process requiries it. 

In these larger plants with two or more 
units, particularly the Diesel electric drive, 
a separate power house is usually provided 
and essential. The required floor space, 


headroom and general arrangement for the 
average installation is suggested in Table 3. 
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These dimensions hold good fairly accurately 
with few changes for the usual stationary 
type of small unit Diesels commonly found 
in this service. Building design is shown to 
be quite simple and not expensive, yet at the 
same time affording sufficient space, pro- 
tection of the engine and good working con- 
ditions. The cost would vary with the num- 
ber and size of units installed but not di- 
rectly as the room, for a thousand horse- 
power would require only about three times 
the necessary space for one 200-hp. unit. 
(c) Drives—The direct belt drive is up- 
wards of 30% efficient, whereas the Diesel 
electric drive, with motor and generator 
electrical losses, would bring this down to 
an average of 24%. While the Diesel elec- 
tric drive has many other points to recom- 
mend it over belts and ropes, the cost would 
in all cases be much more, and the efficiency 
less. In the smaller plants belts and tex- 
rope drives are employed to a great extent, 
and some remote drives for conveying ma- 
chinery and the like have proven practicable. 
Fig. 8 shows how some engines may be lo- 
cated somewhere near the center of opera- 
tions, and by the use of two drives with 
clutches, belts are run in opposite directions, 
and hence are able to take care of the situa- 


TABLE III—POWER PLANT LAYOUT FOR GENERAL INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
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tion in a practicable manner without the use 
of too long drives and belts. Again two 
clutches are often employed in transmitting 
power to separate units without the inter- 
vening counter shafts, jack shafts or belt 
changing. Even a combination electric drive 
for remote units, and a belt direct to the main 
unit may be worked out, as shown in Fig. 9, 
and again direct connection to compressors 
as in Fig. 1, with clutch drive for the plant 
—Fig. 9. 
drives is very wide and subject to many 


The choice of arrangements for 


practical applications. 
(d) equipment—Many steam 
plants have been put out of business by a 


Cooling 


high maintenance cost as a result of the use 
of very poor water. This will apply to the 
Diesel. Unnecessary troubles are prevented 
by a proper cooling system. Unless an ample 
supply of water free of scale forming hard- 
ness is available, a closed cooling system 
comprising the circulation and cooling of 
good clean soft water must be provided. 
However, this is not a costly or serious 
item, as the Diesel requires such a small 
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amount of water under these conditions of 
recirculation, that the cost of a cooling sys- 
tem is small. Where insufficient raw water 
is available for a closed cooling system, a 
cooling tower with treated water for make- 
up and evaporation is all that is required. 


(3) Power Plant Equipment Cost— 
Aside from the engine which may have a 
number of built-in features, the amount of 
auxiliary equipment is very small with the 
Diesel. Dusty conditions around a crushing 
plant make the use of air filters advisable, 
as well as some lubricating-oil reclaiming ap- 
paratus, which will save money in the larger 
plants. Cylinder contamination from dust 
and dirty grit is a serious factor that should 
be appreciated around an oil-engine-driven 
stone plant of any kind, but the cost of 
filters for both the air and the oil reclaiming 
is very small. 

(a) Equipment cost of various prime 
movers can be estimated and compared by 
inspection of Table 2 shown herewith, both 
for the main units and the auxiliaries. Also 


complete installation costs are given for 
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various kinds of power plants, together with 
accurate figures on the average cost of op- 
eration, including all items. 

(b) Complete installation costs would at 
all times be subject to conditions in each 
case, however, figures in round numbers per 
installed horsepower in an average size unit 
of 300-hp. are given also in Table 2 for use 
in making estimates. It should be noted that 
these figures have been worked out after 
long and careful studies and are fairly accu- 
rate and reliable. 

(4) Operating Costs and Comparisons 
—Table 2 is supplied for the purpose of 
making comparisons with the various prime 
movers without going into detail discussion. 
All details of operation and cost items 
chargeable to. power plants are included and 
reduced to a horsepower year of 300 days 
of 10 hours each. 

(a) Present power cost—In considering 
Diesel power, an accurate estimate will have 
to be made of the present cost of a plant in 
operation with steam, or power, and _ the 
items in the Table serves as a guide in 


TABLE II—COMPARATIVE COST ANALYSIS FOR 1 HP. YEAR (300 HP. UNITS) OF VARIOUS PRIME MOVERS 
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making such an approximate estimate. 


(b) Diesel power costs comprise all the 
essential charges, and there is included a 
labor charge that is sufficiently high to 
cover: all cases. The fact that from the 
Table, Item 16, Salary and Wages, for oil 
engines, Column 10, the total allowance for, 
say a 200-hp. unit would be $2130 per year, 
it should be remembered in the plant illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2, the superintendent 
states he operates the 180-hp. engine him- 
self, in addition to his other duties. While 
this compares favorably with an electric cur- 
rent, it can be seen that he could not fire 
boilers and run steam engines, the cost of 
which in the same ratio as given would be 
from column 3 and item 16, $2660 a year, 
which would possibly be accurate and more 
nearly the case than the $2130 for the oil 
engine, particularly in these small units. 
Further inspection of the figures will reveal 
that the estimate for oil engines are very 
liberal in all cases. 

(c) The daily or annual savings with an 
oil engine can be quite quickly arrived at 
from Item 22, Column 5, the up-to-date 
modern uniflow condensing engine at $57.48 
per hp.-year total cost, as compared with 
the oil engine, Column 11, of $39.39 per 
hp.-year for Item 22, which in the case of a 
100-hp. engine costing about $7000 installed, 
the savings would amount to the difference 
between $5748 and $3939, or about $1800 a 
year, with an unnecessary labor allowance of 
$1065 a year for the oil engine, which fur- 
ther increases the profit on the Diesel par- 
ticularly in plants of these sizes to $2800 
or more, or approximately a difference suffi- 
cient to pay for the engine in 24 years or 
thirty months. 

(5) Credit and Financing the Diesel 
Plant—It can be seen that from the sav- 
ings with the ‘Diesel, including all fixed 
charges, credit or financing the purchase of 
a Diesel is really a good banking proposition 
for the local bankers, and has proven an 
attractive field for the general financing 
companies. The writer estimates that at the 
present time, more than $10,000,000 worth 
of smail Diesels are now being financed in 
such a manner, with equitable advantage to 
all concerned. Judging from the sales of 
some of the larger companies marketing 
the small unit Diesels successfully, the pa- 
per now outstanding is possibly as much if 
not more than the figure given. There is 
no difficulty in getting a Diesel plant fi- 
nanced over a couple years, during which 
time, in most cases, the savings in cash out- 
lay will more than pay for the installation. 

(a) Depreciation of Diesels—This is a 
subject often discussed without proper un- 
derstanding. The life of the machinery in 
useful economical service is what is meant 
by depreciation. This will depend upon two 
factors, generally, the care used in operation 
or application. If the proper application, 
sufficient size and the necessary auxiliaries, 
cooling and the like are provided, the ques- 
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tion of the life of the machine will depend 
solely upon keeping it in good operating 
condition. This means adjustment, repair, 
and replacement of worn-out working parts. 

A great deal of study has been devoted 
to the subject of maintenance, and this re- 
volves itself into a simple procedure of 
keeping the machine in good repair. The 
cost has been time and again shown to aver- 
age not over $2 to $3 a horsepower-year. 
Diesel experience over many years has 
shown that unless an engine is willfully or 
ignorantly neglected, when it is in need of 
repairs and overhauling, the life of the ma- 
chine can be expected to be 20 years, if the 
amount of $1 or $2 a year is spent on in- 
telligent maintenance and upkeep per in- 
stalled horsepower. When a man undertakes 
to get out of paying this small outlay, he 
has a day coming when it will no longer 
pay to do anything about it, in short an en- 
gine that is too far gone to justify the en- 
gine being again put into operating condi- 
tion. 

It should be remembered however, that an 
engine need not be junked for the sake of 
pistons and cylinders. One may find that in 
a 200-hp. two-cycle solid injection engine 
consisting of four cylinders separately cast, 
and of the crank case compression type, that 
originally cost $12,000, the cylinders and 
main bearings beyond further use. Yet this 
very engine can be equipped with new cyl- 
inders, pistons, bearings, fittings, fuel pumps, 
perhaps heads, in fact built from the base 
up, if it has a crankshaft and base that is 
still good, for from $2000 to $2500 for re- 
pairs and a week or so of skilled labor; 
and engine will be as good as the day it 
first came out of the shop. It should be put 
through the same tests and running in as 
a new engine on the test block, and under 
the care and supervision of a skilled engi- 
neer from the original manufacturer of the 
engine. 

Even cylinders may be rebored for much 
less than this, but in this case we are as- 
suming that the engine must be rebuilt. A 
new engine is thus possible for less than a 
fourth of the cost of the original. Crank- 
shafts, it should be noted, often cost al- 
most half the original price of the engine 
new, while the base and framework of the 
engine is a costly casting in most cases. 
There is really no use to junk an oil engine, 
except for the lack of knowledge about one. 
They can be said to truly last a lifetime, 
unless they become obsolete in comparison 
with new ones. 

Diesels of twenty years ago had practically 
as good economy for fuel as the present day 
engines, the advancement has made in de- 
sign and application, so there is little chance 
for much improvement in the near future 
from the standpoint of fuel economy. 

(6) Policy and Management Attitude 
—Questions of policy that may influence the 
choice of a prime mover, may often relate to 
the question of taking Diesel responsibility 
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or getting all concerned sold on the idea. 
There may be doubt as to whether or not 
the Diesel will sufficiently lower the present 
cost as to show the estimated savings and 
considering these elements, proper considera- 
tion of the Diesel power may be deferred 
when as a matter of fact such a step would 
prove really profitable and advisable. 

There are many examples of Diesel econ- 
omy under nearly every condition that may 
be studied with a view of making such a 
decision. There is therefore little or no 
reason for a Diesel proposition to fall down, 
once the management is interested in making 
a sound investigation of the matter. The 
writer has visited a great number of plants, 
and in nearly all cases the Diesel economy 
was so pronounced as to admit no argument. 

A great many engineers are not sufficiently 
informed or familiar with the small Diesel 
operation, and there the general knowledge 
of Diesels is not widespread in many places. 
However, more and more engineers in the 
rock products industries are advising their 
clients to investigate the Diesel engine un- 
less power of a reliable nature and at very 
attractive rates is available. 

Considerable study is being devoted to the 
application of Diesels in the smaller and 
semi-portable operations, and the entrance of 
the Diesel into the rock products fields 
through the channel of the smaller opera- 
tions first, will eventually open the door for 
the Diesel in the larger complete power 
plant. 

(a) Often there is opposition on the part 
of some of plant personnel, who feel they 
can’t operate Diesels successfully, which has 
prevented adequate consideration of the 
Diesel power question. Experience has 
shown that a little familiarity with Diesels 
will often remove such difficulties and leave 
the management free to go into the subject 
in a co-operative manner. Such employees 
need only visit a few Diesel jobs to become 
in most cases “Diesel conscious.” 

(b) Reliability and maintenance costs 
have been accurately studied for a period of 
years by many Diesel students. The accepted 
facts in the case are that the Diesel costs 
are considerably less than for steam, and 
under proper care, with a life of 15 to 20 
years, oil engines can be maintained in 
first-class condition for a matter of $2 to 
$3 a hp.-year throughout the life of the 
machine. Obsolete engines of the early make 
have shown in many cases high maintenance 
costs, but it has been definitely established 
that this was due to uninformed operating 
practice, as much as to the crude design of 
the earlier engines. The same applies to the 
present type of engine, and in the majority 
of cases, carelessness and neglect is the con- 
tributing cause for high maintenance. A 
better appreciation and more education on 
the Diesel is the only sound remedy for 
this condition. 


Conclusions 


The advantages of the Diesel engine in 
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rock products plants then is quite definite 
and well established. It has been shown that 
not only is the Diesel well adapted to many 
special cases, but there is sufficient evidence 
that the Diesel power will pay generally in 
the many different kinds of power plants. 
Specifically, these facts as shown are: 

(1) The relation of power cost to the 
total production is from one-fourth to one- 
third of the total operating costs of produc- 
ing stone. 

(2) Taking the average price of crushed 
stone or gravel, the direct or operating pro- 
duction cost is as high as one-half the selling 
price in many cases, and has an average of 
one-third. 

(3) When using purchased power or 
steam-driven plants, in very many instances, 
the cost for power alone may be the deciding 
factor in operation at a loss or at a profit. 


(4) The fuel and lubricating cost of the 
oil engine is so much lower than for steam 
power, that the difference amounts to a fair 
profit on the business as a whole in so many 
cases that the Diesel enables the plant to 
run. 

(5) Reliability, and assurance of a steady 
flow of power, is often the reason of a 
Diesel, after the purchased power has been 
tried. In many parts of the country, the in- 
vestment for lead-in equipment and the de- 
mand charges will offset the fixed charges 
on the engine. 

(6) The right kind of a policy of mainte- 
nance and operation has more to do with the 
ultimate cost for upkeep, and depreciation, 
or the useful economic life of the machine, 
than any other factor. Life of such ma- 
chines under right operation should be at 
least 20 years. 

(7) Diesel-engine plants, can be designed 
and built as any other power plant, along 
well established engineering lines, with am- 
ple assurance of successful and economical 
operation for a long period. 

(8) Contrary to the usual opinion, the 
location of the engine close to oil fields is 
not the determining factor in the choice of 
a Diesel plant, on the other hand, the operat- 
ing condition, expected life of the business 
and the possibility of moving the engine is 
in favor of the Diesel as against steam op- 
eration in many quarries and mining proj- 
ects. 

(9) The price of fuel has varied little 
over the last ten years, and for sometime 
to come there is little doubt of the supply 
of fuel at present prices or lower for Diesel 
engines. 

(10) Engines of any size, speed and 
horsepower from the smallest portable en- 
gine of 10 hp. to engines developing thou- 
sands of horsepower are available. 

In another article I shall show exactly 
how to determine the feasibility of a Diesel 
from the standpoint of a given load factor, 
and the influence of fixed charges upon the 
load factor as to final and total cost per 
unit of power. A discussion of applications 
of the larger powers in cement mill and 
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the like will show how the Diesel success- 
fully competes with purchased power. The 
question of purchased power will be treated 

detail. Rates and demand charges will be 
compared step by step with the different 
plant factors and load factors, and it will 
be shown how the Diesel successfully main- 
tains its fuel economy at all loads and plant 
factors. It will also be shown how the con- 
tingent clauses in purchased power contracts, 
binding for years on the user may prevent 
him from considering the Diesel if he should 
desire to do so. 


New Sand Group Includes 
Steubenville Company 

HE RECENTLY incorporated Eastern 

Ohio Sand and Supply Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, will have a total of $400,000 in 
assets and will operate, under this name, 
pits on the Ohio river between the Penn- 
sylvania railroad and Fort Steuben bridge. 
This announcement from A. E. Frosch, sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager of 
the company, follows the report of the 
merging of the old Eastern Sand and Sup- 
ply Co. with the East Liverpool Sand Co. 

The Eastern company owns seven Ohio 
river islands between the Ohio state line 
and Steubenville, properties estimated to 
contain a good supply of sand and gravel. 
Besides the river front owned at Steuben- 
ville, on land purchased from the Carnegie 
Steel Co., and which will be ready for 
operation about the middle of July, the 
company owns Black’s island, near Strat- 
ton; the Three Clusters, near Yellow 
Creek; Baker’s, near Wellsville; and Line 
and Babb’s, near East Liverpool. 

The Steubenville plant will be equipped 
with electrically-operated machinery, steel 
loading and concrete storage bins. The 
equipment will include a crane. The cor- 
poration now deals in sand, gravel and ce- 
ment. Tile, brick, lumber and other build- 
ers’ supplies will be handled later.—Steu- 
benville (Ohio) Herald-Star. 


Clearwater Lime Products 
Starts Operations 

HE NEW PLANT of the Clearwater 

Lime Products Co., located three miles 
east of Orofino, Ida., completed a success- 
ful trial run recently and was placed in full 
operation to fill orders for lime rock now 
on hand. A carload of lime gravel was 
crushed for shipment to Seattle, a request 
having come for a sample car to be used in 
surfacing the large new airport in that city. 
If it proves satisfactory and the price is 
right, a large order will be placed and many 
cars of the material will be used on that 
job. 

While operations have started for the fill- 
ing of current orders, there remains much 
improvement work to be done before the 
plant will be running smoothly, efficiently 
and at capacity. Opening of the quarry, 
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which is located about 1500 ft. up the draw 
from the mill, has just begun. At present 
the rock is handled twice from the quarry 
before it reaches the bins from which the 
tram buckets are loaded, but this difficulty 
will be eliminated as soon as a tunnel can 
be driven into the hill and the rock shot 
down to a lower level, when it will be nec- 
essary to handle it but once. 

Under the aerial 
tramway buckets are loaded at the quarry 
from bins, brought to the plant and dumped 
into a large bin. Rock from this bin is de- 
livered to the crusher by means of a con- 
veyor belt and after crushing, the limestone 
is sized and sent to storage bins. All grades, 
from dust tc 4 in. stone, are produced. The 
bins have outloading chutes for railroad 
shipments and also gates for delivering 
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stones to the ground floor for sacking. 
manufacture 
stucco, chicken grits, agricultural lime and 
many other grades for various uses. The 
foundation work for two large kilns for 
burning the rock will be started soon and 
a grade of lime suitable for building pur- 
poses will be made when these are finished. 
Crude oil will be used for the burning proc- 
ess and a large oil storage tank has been 
ordered for this purpose.—Orofino (Ida.) 
Tribune. 


The company expects to 


National Slag Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 


HE NATIONAL SLAG ASSOCIA- 

TION, Cleveland, Ohio, held its 12th 
annual meeting, June 6 and 7, at its offices 
in Cleveland. Every member company was 
represented by one or more men. The 
guests of the association were H. R. Col- 
well of the division of simplified practice, 
Department of Commerce, and F. H. Jack- 
son, senior engineer of tests, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

It was unanimously decided by the mem- 
ber companies to accept the services of the 
division of simplified practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to coordinate the size 
requirements of the existing specifications of 
many technical organizations which at pres- 
ent show a wide variation in their limits. 
A comprehensive survey of the industry will 
be begun immediately as the first step in the 
work of simplification of sizes. 

At an early date the association will be- 
gin a 10-year test program in the laboratory 
of the Bessemer Limestone and Cement 
Co. along lines of work which is an exten- 
sion of certain investigations being accom- 
plished by committee C-9 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

At the directors meeting the following 
officers were elected to succeed themselves : 

C. L. McKenzie, Duquesne Slag Products 
Co., Pittsburgh, president; C. E. Ireland, 
Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, vice- 
president; H. J. Love, Cleveland, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Estimation of the Quality of Portland 
Cement by Chemical Methods 


By Arthur J. Pool 


Chief Chemist, Consolidated Cement Corp., Cement City, Mich. 


INCE the beginning of the portland 

cement industry there has been evolved 
from time to time various formulas for esti- 
mating the quality of cement from its chemi- 
cal composition. These formulas are for 
the most part empirical; experience having 
brought to light the most desirable propor- 
tions and limits of the elements necessary to 
produce a good cement. 


It is believed that of the various com- 
pounds present in portland cement the trical- 
cium silicate (3CaO-SiO.) and the dical- 
cium silicate (2CaO-SiO,) are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the cementing properties. The 
tricalcium silicate hydrates rapidly, and is 
generally accepted as being the compound 
that contributes to the cement most of its 
early strength. The dicalcium silicate hy- 
drates very slowly, and is not believed to 
contribute much to the strength until after 
several weeks. 

Attempts have been made to calculate 
from the chemical analysis of cement the 
amounts of tricalcium and dicalcfum silicates 
present, and thus to evaluate the relative ce- 
menting qualities. This method of esti- 
mating the quality of cement from the chemi- 
cal analysis is perhaps the best of any yet 
devised. However, it has, in common with 
all such methods, one great drawback; 
namely, the necessity for the assumption 
that manufacturing conditions, such as 
grinding and burning, have been carried out 
perfectly. 


Ordinary Chemical Analysis Gives 
Little Information 

As manufacturing conditions are seldom, 
if ever, ideal, it is generally agreed that the 
ordinary chemical analysis can give little 
definite information as to the cementing 
value. 

The principal reason why this is true lies 
in the fact that in the ordinary chemical 
analysis the elements are not reported in 
the same combinations as they occur in the 
cement, and it appears to be impossible, for 
obvious reasons, to determine with certainty 
from the analysis the manner and extent of 
the combinations upon which the cementing 
value depends. Thus any estimation of the 
quality of cement from the chemical analysis 
alone is apt to be greatly in error. 

Even if the exact amounts of tricalcium 
and dicalcium silicates could be accurately 
determined there still would be some ques- 
tion as to the possibility of estimating the 


true cementing value. For, as Bogue’ has 
pointed out, it is not known just how differ- 
ences in the physical structure of the ma- 
terial, the crystalline or amorphous condi- 
tion, the presence or absence of surrounding 
glass, and the surface exposure may affect 
the strength. Nor is it known just what in- 
fluence the presence of several lesser com- 
pounds may have. 


The purpose of this contribution is to de- 





Author’s Foreword 


yN THIS article I describe a sim- 

ple method by means of which 
I have been able to calculate with 
considerable accuracy the seven- 
day tensile strength of 1:3 stand- 
ard mortar briquets. The method 
is not without fault, of course, but 
I am really enthusiastic about it 
and believe it would be of interest 
to most cement chemists, as well as 
cement men in general. 

To my knowledge a_ similar 
method has never before been de- 
scribed, and when the article is 
published I would suggest that you 
insert a note stating that the au- 
thor would be glad to learn of the 
results obtained by anyone testing 
it out.—The Author. 











scribe an investigation carried out by the 
writer, the results of which appear to indi- 
cate the possibility of the development of 
more suitable chemical methods for the esti- 
mation of the cementing qualities than ap- 
pears to be possible with the methods now 
in use. 


It will be seen that the method used by 
the writer is not by any means faultless, yet 
it is believed that the results obtafned will 
be of interest, and possibly of some value 
as an incentive for further investigation. 


Changes Undergone by Cement on 
Gaging with Water 

When portland cement is gaged with 
water the constituent compounds undergo 
chemical changes resulting in the cement 
setting and hardening. One of the princi- 
pal, and perhaps most important changes, is 
the hydrolysis of the calcium silicates, as it 
is these compounds which are given chief 
credit for the strength of cement. These 
silicates in hydrolyzing form salts of lower 
basicity and liberate calcium hydroxide, 
Ca(OH ),. 


Lerch and Bogue’, in studying singly the 
hydrolysis of pure cement compounds, have 
shown that when the soluble products are 
not removed and the water is present in ex- 
cess of that required to dissolve all the CaO, 
the 3CaO-SiO, gives up more lime as cal- 
cium hydroxide to the solution than does 
3CaO-A1,0,;, and that 3CaO-A1.0; gives up 
more lime than does 2CaO-SiOs, 5CaO- 
3A1,0;, or 2CaO-Fe.O;- They have also 
shown that the hydrolysis of 3CaO-SiO.,, 
under the conditions of their experiment, 
proceeds quite rapidly; greatly exceeding 
that of 2CaO-SiO:z at early periods. 

In view of these results obtained by Lerch 
and Bogue, it occurred to the writer that a 
practical application might be made of some- 
what similar work on commercial cements. 

As it is generally accepted that 3CaO-SiO, 
is the principal compound which gives to 
cement its early strength, and as it has been 
shown that this compound alone and under 
certain conditions liberates a larger amount 
of lime and at a faster rate than does 
2CaO:SiO:z, it was believed that the amount 
of lime extracted from a cement by water 
might be, within certain limits, an indication 
of the cementing value. 


Experimental Procedure 

Accordingly, experiments were under- 
taken with the object of correlating the 
amount of lime extracted from cement under 
definite conditons with the seven-day ten- 
sile strength of 1:3 standard mortar 
briquets. 

In making the investigation it was as- 
sumed that the amounts of 3CaO-A1:Os, 
2CaO-3A1,0:, and 2CaO-Fe.O; present in 
the cements would be within rather narrow 
limits, hence the lime extracted from these 
compounds was expected to be fairly con- 
stant. Uncombined CaO and Ca(OH)» were 
neglected. 

The determinations were carried out at 
room temperature. One-half gram of cement 
was placed in a clean dry 500-ml. flask and 
400 ml. of freshly distilled water added. The 
flash was stoppered tightly and shaken oc- 
casionally to prevent the cement from set- 
ting. At the end of 24 hours the solution 
was filtered as rapidly as possible, 200 ml. 
of the filtrate being caught in a 200-ml. vol- 
umetric flask. The filtrate in the volumetric 
flask was transferred to a 600-ml. beaker, 
10 ml. of dilute (1:1) hydrochloric acid 
added, the solution brought to a boil, and the 
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lime precipitated by adding 10 ml. of a 
freshly prepared saturated solution of am- 
monium oxalate and a slight. excess of am- 
monium hydroxide. The beaker was then set 
aside in a warm place for 30 minutes, after 
which _ the filtered off, 
washed 10 times with hot water, about 5 ml. 


precipitate was 


being used for each washing, and the lime 
determined by titrating in the usual manner 
with N/40 potassium permanganate. 


Results 


The tabulated results given below show the 
relation between the weight of lime ex- 
tracted from 0.25 gm. of cement and the 
7-day tensile strength of 1:3 standard mor- 
tar briquets. 

The calculated 
by the formula: 

Se a OE. 


Where S = calculated strength at 7 days in 


strengths were obtained 


Ib. per sq. in. 
a=milligrams of CaO extracted 
K =a constant for a given brand 


b+ec 





d+e 

b =actual maximum strength for a 
given brand 

c =actual minimum strength for a 
given brand 

d = milligrams of CaO extracted cor- 
responding to strength b 

e = milligrams of CaO extracted cor- 
responding to strength c 


Variations Between Actual and 
Calculated Strengths 

The average variation between the actual 
and calculated strengths is 2.95% for Brand 
A, and 2.62% for Brand B. 

The greatest variation between actual and 
calculated strength is 6.2% for Brand A, 
and 5.4% for Brand B. 

Eighty per cent. of all the calculated 
strengths for Brand A vary not more than 
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4.5% from the actual strengths, and 80% 
of all the calculated strengths for Brand B 
vary not more than 4.2% from the actual 
strengths. 

Although the number of tests made in: this 
investigation are insufficient to permit final 
conclusions as to the value of this method 
for estimating the quality of cement, the 
writer believes the results obtained are sig- 
nificant. 

Objection may be made to the method on 
the ground that in practice cement is never 
used with so volume of water 
(1:800) as was used in this investigation, 


large a 


hence the results obtained from such great 
dilution are not comparable with those ob- 
tained under practical conditions. 
Theoretically this may be true, but the 
method described herein is simply an analy- 
tical procedure, and because the conditions 
under which the investigation was made 
differ from those in practice it is not neces- 
sary to assume that the value of a cement 
cannot be determined thereby. There is a 
possibility that the value of a cement as 
measured under the conditions of this ex- 
periment bears a definite relation to the 


value of the cement under other conditions. 


Summary 


The procedure used and the results ob- 
tained from an original chemical method for 
estimating the 7-day tensile strength of port- 
land cement have been described. 

The results appear to indicate that a re- 
lationship exists between the 7-day tensile 
strength of 1:3 standard mortar briquets and 
the amount of lime extracted from the 
cement by a definite amount of water under 
definite conditions. 
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RELATION BETWEEN AMOUNT OF LIME EXTRACTED AND THE 7-DAY TENSILE 
STRENGTH 


CaO extracted 


























mg. 
Brand A, K =6.3 
a ee ee ee es 51.4 
Ne SEC eee ane 51.0 
SS Esa eee er eee 51.0 
gg See ene 51.0 
oe EE eee 49.6 
| A en eee 49.2 
SE Wi aii ssiihalnasicbiniewhehidiissicnia 48.5 
LX Se eee ees 47.8 
I i acct anc laliluad 47.2 
SS ane Ee 46.4 
Brand B, K = 6.9 
hi hci isarihesisesicnerseavncvestaens 50.5 
Sample 12 50.0 
ct atic cenitaatnilanciinitaie 49.8 
Sample 14. ~ “ae 
a een 47.2 
Sample 16 46.6 
Sample 17.... os ee 46.4 
hin sian dhlinspasaacdannsihbstaaces 45.5 
I I ii sasineectesdiedbscccesiitidaneacepnies 45.1 
EAT na eee EN 44.9 


7-day tensile strength 


Ib. per sq. in. 1:3 Variation 
standard mortar briquets sb. Per cent 
Actual Calc’d 
342 324 18 5.3 
327 321 — 6 1.8 
320 321 +1 0.3 
325 321 — 4 | 
317 312 —5 1.6 
297 310 +13 4.4 
313 306 —7 22 
288 301 +13 4.5 
303 297 — 6 2.0 
275 292 +17 6.2 
347 348 +1 0.3 
358 345 —13 3.6 
342 344 —2 0.6 
325 328 + 3 0.9 
313 326 +13 4.2 
340 322 —18 Les 
315 320 +5 1.6 
Soc 314 —18 5.4 
310 311 + 1 0.3 
298 310 +12 4.0 
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Expectation of Big Construction 
Year Not Blasted by 
May Slump 


HE BACKLOG of construction con- 

tracts signed last year served to maintain 
construction activities at a high comparable 
level during May despite recession in the 
rate at which building contracts are being 
signed this year, according to a statistical 
study just completed by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 

The volume of construction performed 
during May, as indicated by shipments of 
basic construction materials, rose 18% over 
that of April and was the greatest for that 
month in any year on record. This despite 
the fact that building contracts have de- 
clined 14% during the first four months of 
this year as compared with the first four 
months of last year. 

With reported contemplated work lower 
than normal for this season of the year and 
with contracts for residential work in a 
definite decline the Associated General Con- 
tractors sees in the relatively high volume 
of current construction activity, evidence 
that the basic soundness of the construction 
industry has not as yet been impaired by the 
excessive speculation in securities. 

With evidences that the speculative fever 
is on the wane it is thought probable that 
the release in funds for sound investment 
will again furnish sufficient financing to the 
construction industry to allow the volume of 
contracts to pick up to a normal volume. 
Decline in contracts has largely been in 
the residential field where apartment house 
financing has been particularly hard hit by 
inability to secure funds, it is claimed. 


Uses of Ground Mica 


ICA WHICH IS NOT SUITABLE 

for use as sheet mica is classed as 
“scrap” mica, says the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
in a recently issued publication. It is 
ground to a powder and used in the deco- 
rative trade in the manufacture of wall 
paper, fancy paint, ornamental tile, and 
concrete facing, and for other purposes; 
as a lubricant both dry, as for auto tires, 
and mixed with oil and greases; for axle 
grease; for annealing steel; as a dusting 
agent for rolled roofing; for the manufac- 
ture of Christmas tree snow; as an insula- 
tor for pipes and boiler covering; fireproof 
paint; and in various other ways. 

Mica used in the wall-paper trade is 
practically all ground to 160 mesh by the 
wet process. For the rubber industry, as 
for auto tires, it is ground hy both the dry 
and wet processes to 100-, 160-, and 200- 
mesh; for the roofing industry it is ground 
by the dry process to the following 
meshes; 6-15, 20, 20-special, and 24. 

Descriptions of the dry and wet proc- 
esses for grinding mica are contained in 
Bureau of Mines Serial 2798. 
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Holland Sand-Lime Brick Plant: 


Arnoud Plant Produces 90,000,000 Brick Per Year 


NE of the world’s largest sand-lime 

brick plants is that built and operated 
by A. H. Baron van Hardenbroek van Am- 
merstol at Hillegon, Holland. The “Arnoud.” 
as it is called, was built in 1904 and exten- 
sions added and more equipment installed at 
later dates, so that its present capacity is 
around 90,000,000 brick per year. The orig- 
inal capacity in 1904 was but 7,500,000 brick, 
and this was raised to about 25,000,000 in 
1914 and further increased in succeeding 
years to the present large output. Only one 
plant has a greater output, the Guthmann 
operation at Niederlehme, Germany. 

In building the plant in 1904, allowance 
was made for future extension and these 
were added later without interruption of 
operation. When the new additions were 
placed in operation the original plant was 
remodeled and provided with new machin- 
ery. The location of the original plant 
is shown in the cross-hatched section in 
Fig. 2. The area now occupied by the plant 
is about 10,000 sq. m. (107,000 sq. ft.) as 
compared with the 1500 sq. m. (16,000 sq. 
ft.) of the original plant. 

The plant also serves a double purpose; 
by removing the sand for sand-lime brick 
manufacture it exposes valuable soil for the 


*Tonindustrie-Zeitung 24, 378-82. 





cultivation of Haarlem flowering bulbs and 
at the same time provides masonry brick for 
use throughout the country. 

The raw materials, consisting of coal, 
dune sand and Belgian white lime, are trans- 
ported by water. The shipment of sand-lime 
brick is also mainly by water; only a small 
amount being transported by trucks or wag- 
ons. Climatic conditions make it necessary 
that great quantities of material be stored 
for use throughout the winter. All of these 
factors have contributed to making this plant 
a large scale operation. 

The plant is located on the Haarlem- 
Leiden-Haag highway, a 400 m. (1300 ft.) 
long canal, owned by the plant, connecting 
with the Amsterdam-Rotterdam waterway. 
The canal is widened in the outer harbor 
and is bridged by the highway, near which 
point it connects with a branch canal. Its 
course then leads along the buildings towards 
the inner harbor and out to the dunes. The 
layout shown in Fig. 2 and the airplane 
view shown in Fig. 1 illustrates clearly these 
details. The same view shows the branch 
canal and the highway with its entrance to 
the plant. Along the highway are located 
the homes of the employes, consisting of a 

total of 50 apartments, to which 30 more 
have been recently added. 


The unloading of coal and lime in the 
outer harbor, which is provided with a re- 
taining wall 250 m. (820 ft.) long, is effected 
by an electrically operated overhead crane 
with 20-m. (65-ft.) span and two 11-m. (36- 
ft.) booms. Two ships can thus be un- 
loaded at once (Fig. 4). Under the crane 
bridge is located a tightly sealed lime silo, 
whose doors are opened and closed automat- 
ically so that no dust can escape during the 
dumping of lime. This type of construc- 
tion originated in the plant. From the silo 
the lime is loaded into dump cars of 1-cu. m. 
(1.3-cu. yd.) capacity. As the plant main- 
tains a double track belt line which crosses 
the highway by a tunnel and runs along the 
retaining wall to the outer harbor, locomo- 
tives are used to haul the dump cars to the 
lime elevator at the branch canal. This 
serves also to carry the finished sand-lime 
brick to storage space between the crane 
structure, where they are unloaded. The 
lime hopper can be set aside on a supporting 
frame built for this purpose, whenever the 
crane is to be used for the unloading of sand 
or coal or the loading of brick. The sand 
for winter use is stored in a direction to- 
wards the shore from the crane and is car- 
ried to the plant on a special track running 
in the tunnel. The crane is operated by one 


' 


Airplane view of the Arnoud sand-lime brick plant at Hillegon, Holland. The Amsterdam-Rotterdam waterway shows in 


the background 
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200 tons of 
can handle 
needed, but at 
present only 150-ton boats can travel in the 


man and unloads daily about 


or coal. The bridge 


350-ton 


lime crane 


boats of capacity if 
inner harbor and branch canal. 
The sand comes from dune deposits owned 
by the company and is shipped by means of 
(Fig. 3) to storage 
Here they are unloaded by two 


motor boats and barges 
at the plant. 
bucket 


elevators each equipped with screw 
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veyed by a bucket elevator and scraper to 
the lime hoppers located above the three 
slaking drums. After slaking and _ sieving, 
the lime is stored in silos and is passed as 
needed to an air separator, from which 
bucket elevator carries it to a silo located 
next to the sand silo and above the measur- 
ing hoppers. 

The measuring hoppers discharge lime and 
sand on to a mixing conveyor which brings 
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1. Cranes in outer harbor. 


. Locomotive shed and assembly 
hall. 


























3. Framework for lime silo. 
4. Retaining wall of outer harbor. 
5. Bridge over highway. 
6. Tunnel. 
: 7. Sand elevator. 
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feeders at the lower end. These elevators 
have a capacity of 1.5 cu. m. (2 cu. yd.) per 
minute. The two bucket elevators operate 
alternately, so that one is always ready for 
use. An apron conveyor takes the sand over 
a revolving screen to a sand storage silo, 
below which is located the separator equip- 
ment. 

The excess sand is discharged by the belt 
conveyor to a special sand storage, of about 
10,000 cu. m. (13,000 cu. yd.) sand, pro- 
vided with specially thick walls to resist the 
pressure of the piles of sand. During rainy 
or cold weather, storage sand is used, being 
taken by a scraper and belt conveyor to the 
revolving screen. 

The lime, brought in dump wagons to the 
end of the branch canal, is lifted by a large 
bucket elevator to an apron conveyor which 
carries it to the reinforced concrete lime 
building. Fig.7 shows the dump wagons dis- 
charging into the elevator pit. Sand and 
lime sufficient for two months’ run can be 
stored under cover. 

The lump lime is crushed and then con- 





of the original plant. 


Fig. 2. General layout of the Arnoud 
sand-lime brick plant 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 3. Sand elevator unloading barges 


the mixture to edge runner mills where an 
elevator and scraper feed the rubbed sand- 
lime mix to the 28 Bernhardi rotary presses. 
These presses have a capacity of 1350 brick 
per hour and each pair is provided with one 
common material cylinder. 
ing a single brick at a time are said to have 
proven better than the two-brick presses, as 
more uniform brick result. The plant has 
eight presses in the original installation and 
20 in the addition. The presses are placed 
in two parallel rows (Fig. 8), 
trically 


Presses produc- 


with an elec- 
controlled platform between which 
receives four cars and takes them to a track 
located in an extension of the hardening 
cylinders. The space in front of the cylin- 
ders is sufficient to allow the passage of cars, 
the empty cars returning to the presses from 
the shipping end (Fig. 8). There are 12 
hardening cylinders, averaging in length 
about 16.5 m. (55 ft.) and 2 m. (6 ft. 7 in.) 
in diameter, operating under a steam pres- 
sure of 10.5 atm. The total capacity of these 
cylinders is about 200,000 brick per 12 hr. 





Electric unloading crane in the outer harbor 
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Fig. 5. Electric tug and barges which carry the dune sand 


to the plant 


The recently built power house contains 
three large steam boilers each of 125 sq. m. 
(1345 sq. ft.) heating area, superheaters and 
automatic stokers. The loading of coal stor- 
age bins is also carried out automatically. 
All of the exhaust steam and condensing 
water is used in preheating the feed water 
for the boilers. The equipment includes an 
exhaust steam preheater for the utilization 
of the exhaust steam and also an exhaust gas 
preheater. 

Steam Generation 

A feature of the boiler room installation 
is the Ruths steam storage system of 100 
(3530 cu. ft.) capacity (Fig. 10), 
which permits uniform and economical oper- 
ation during periods of peak loads and which 
stores up steam when consumption is low. 
This storage cylinder has a capacity of 9000 
kg. (198,400 lb.) steam at a pressure range 
of 10.5 to 1.5 atm. Two boilers and the 


cu. m. 


steam storage cylinder are sufficient to sup- 
ply all of the steam; one of the boilers being 
constantly ready for service. In starting up 
a hardening cylinder, the steam from one 
of the cylinders which has been in operation 
is first admitted which results in a pressure 
rise of about 2 atm. The cylinders are then 
connected to the Ruths storage cylinder and 
the pressure raised to that of the latter, 
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leaving the remainder of the steam to be 
supplied to come from the boilers. A special 
arrangement was necessary as boilers both 





Fig. 7. Unloading lime to storage 








Fig. 8. Section of the press room showing the arrangement 
in parallel 





Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 6. Loading finished brick into barges for shipment 


with and without superheater were in opera- 
tion, the superheated steam being used for 
the operation of the steam engines; while 
the saturated steam was utilized for harden- 
ing of the sand-lime brick. By providing 
check valves, the saturated steam is pre- 
vented from entering the engines, while the 
superheated steam is equally prevented from 
entering the dryers. This arrangement was 
installed in 1923 and has since given good 
service. 

Two uni-flow condensing steam engines of 
a 700 hp. total capacity are operated by the 
highly superheated steam. A large a.c. gen- 
erator of 200 k.v.a. generates electricity for 
power and lighting purposes, electric motors 
driving the presses in the new press room 
and operating machinery of all kinds at 
ereater distances, particularly all the cranes. 
Fig. 11 shows the interior of the boiler 
room and the steam generating and power 
units installed. 

A smaller steam engine with 30 k.v.a. 
generator is installed for minor operations 
in the sand-lime brick plant, driving the ma- 
chinery in the shops and providing current 
for the electrically controlled platforms and 
the cylinder unloading equipment. Another 
small steam engine with dynamo runs in the 
night time to furnish light and power for 


7 





Front view of one of the presses 
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the boiler house and the cylinders, 
are operated continuously. 


which 


Loading and Storage 

The loading and unloading of the harden- 
ing cylinders is carried out mechanically 
through automatically moving platforms. 
These carry the brick to the inner harbor, 
where two loading machines load the brick 
into boats (Fig. 6). The loading mechan- 
ism operates from two revolving cranes and 
the arrangement permits the simultaneous 
loading of six boats. The harbor is so wide 
that boats may be loaded along both shores 
and still leave sufficient space for other boats 
to pass in the center. Two covered drydocks 
are built in the inner harbor, where all ships 
are repaired. Cover docks are also provided 
to permit crane operation in rainy weather. 
The retaining walls of the inner harbor are 
about 2000 ft. long and sufficiently strong 
to allow the boats to dock directly at the 
company’s wharves, which are about 800 ft. 
in length. 

There are also other storage buildings, a 
number of secondary buildings and different 
shops for wood and steel work, a_ well 
equipped machine shop, a forge shop and a 
construction department so that all installa- 
tion of new equipment and other work can 
be efficiently carried out. This arrangement 
permits a small space for storage of spare 
parts. All work of remodeling of the plant 
was planned and made by the management 
of the plant as well as a large part of the 
design and construction of the necessary 
machinery, especially of the conveying equip- 
ment. 

All the brick made at the plant are 214x 
55x104 mm. (about 8%x2%x4 in.). Only 
one shift, operating during the day is neces- 
sary for the large production. Baron van 
Hardenbroek is the principal owner. 
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Fig. 10. Steam storage cylinder at the 


Arnoud plant 


Gypsum Wallboard Patent 
Controversies Settled 

1 a RECENT SETTLEMENT of pat- 

ent litigation which has been carried on 
by United States Gypsum Co. for a number 
of years against several gypsum producers 
for infringement of patents on gypsum 
wallboard, should go far toward correcting 
the conditions which have been responsible 
for the  industry’s 
profits. 

Under the settlement, the United States 
Gypsum Co. granted licenses to manufac- 
ture gypsum wallboard under its patents to 
several important 


steadily diminishing 


producers. Settlement 
back payments to the 
United States Gypsum Co. through past in- 
fringements. 


also provides for 
The companies now licensed 
by the United States Gypsum Co. to manu- 
facture wallboard include practically all of 
the board producers in the United States. 
The licensing of the additional number of 
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wallboard manufacturers by the United 
States Gypsum Co. will stabilize the quality 
and prices of articles manufactured under 
the company’s adjudicated which 
cover both the method of fabrication and 
the product fabricated. It should also put 
an end to below-cost selling of the product 
to the trade and its disastrous effect on 
profits. 


patents, 


Perhaps the most important accomplish- 
ment of the settlement was to bring the 
leading gypsum interests into harmonizing 
relations for the purpose of eliminating the 
long continued litigation and the competitive 
practices which bear much of the responsi- 
bility for the distressed conditions of the 
industry. 

The settlement involves only the manu- 
facture of gypsum wallboard and does not 
extend to any of the other gypsum products 
on the market. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the wallboard business is a very im- 
portant and growing factor, and under or- 
dinary circumstances is one of the profitable 
branches of the industry —Wall Street Jour- 
nal (New York City). 


Resistance of Slag and Slag 
Concrete to Certain 
Agencies 

YMPOSIUM No. 17, “Resistance of 
Slag and Slag Concrete to Certain De- 
structive Agencies,’ has been released by 
the National Slag Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The bulletin gives various abstract 
data on the durability of slag concrete and 
the soundness and stability of the aggregate 
itself under the corrosive action of agen- 
cies such as weathering, seawater, alkali 
waters, acid fumes, acid sewage and others. 
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Fig. 11. Interior of the steam generating plant 
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Trade Commission Gives Endorsement to 
Rules Adopted by Gypsum Industry 


Thirteen Regulations Are Affirmatively Approved; 
Eight Provisions Accepted as Business Policies 


HE FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 

SION, it was announced June 8, has 
taken action on 21 rules for trade practices 
adopted by the gypsum industry, giving af- 
firmative approval to 13 rules, relating to 
practices having to do with actual violations 
of law, and accepting the remaining eight as 
expressions of policy of the trade. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The commission’s action, it was explained, 
was based upon resolutions adopted at a 
trade practice conference held in New York 
in March at which 98% of trade, on the 
basis of tonnage, was represented. (See 
Rock Propucts, April 13, pp. 94-95.) 

The full text of statement of the commis- 
sion explaining its action follows: 

“Twenty-one rules of business conduct 
adopted by the industry were approved by 
the commission after making amendments. 
As finally acted upon by the commission, 
there are 13 rules in Group I, affirmatively 
approved, meaning that they relate to prac- 
tices having to do with actual violations of 
the law. The other eight rules are in 
Group II, accepted as expressions of policy 
of the trade. 


Bribery Condemned 

“Among practices covered by Group I 
rules are: Commercial bribery, misbrand- 
ing, inducing breach of contract, sale of 
products without profit, defamation of a 
competitor, fraud, misrepresentation and 
others. The Group II rules cover such sub- 
jects as inducing sales by other products, 
commercial bribery, sales without mutuality, 
transit shipment, pooled and combination 
cars, terms of sale, use of the term ‘cost’ 
and patent or trade-mark infringements. 

‘Both Group I and Group II contain rules 
regarding commercial bribery. The Group I 
rule has to do with ‘the paying, or promising 
to pay, to an employe of a customer or a 
prospective customer, of a commission or 
consideration of any character for the pur- 
pose of inducing or compensating for a sale,’ 
while the Group II resolution on commercial 
bribery concerns ‘the offering or giving of 
commissions, prizes, premiums or gifts as 
an act of commercial bribery to anyone in 
connection with the sale, purchase or use of 
any products distributed by manufacturers 
within the industry, or as an inducement 
thereto.” Commercial bribery as defined in 
Group I is declared to be an unfair trade 


practice, while in Group II it is condemned 
as a business policy.” 


Group I Rules Approved 


The full text of the rules as amended by 
the commission and affirmatively approved 
or accepted as expressions of the trade were 
made public as follows: 

The rules in Group I were affirmatively 
approved and the rules in Group II were 
accepted as expressions of the trade. 

Group I, Rule 1—Commercial Bribery. 
The paying, or promising to pay, to an em- 
ploye of a customer or prospective customer, 
of a commission or consideration of any 
character for the purpose of inducing or 
compensating for a sale is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Rule 2 (formerly Resolution 3)—Brand- 
ing. The marking or branding of products 
for the purpose and with the effect of mis- 
leading or deceiving the purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade or 
substance of the goods purchased is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

Rule 3 (formerly Resolution 4)—I/nduc- 
ing Breach of Contract. The wilful inter- 
ference by any person, firm, corporation or 
association, by any means or device whatso- 
ever, with any existing contract or order 
between a seller and a purchaser, in or about 
the purchase or sale of any product handled 
by the industry, or the performance of any 
contractual duty or service connected there- 
with, such interference causing a breach of 
an existing contract or order and being for 
the purpose or with the effect of dissipating, 
destroying or appropriating, in whole or in 
part, the patronage, property or business of 
another engaged in such industry is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

Note: Whenever notice of existence of 
a contract or order is brought to the atten- 
tion of any person in any way, he shall 
promptly discontinue all efforts to induce a 
contracting party to break such contract or 
order. 


Sale of Products Without Profit 


Rule 4 (formerly Resolution 7 as amended ) 
—The sale of products without profit for 
the purpose of injuring a competitor, or 
with the effect of lessening competition, is 
an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 5 (formerly Resolution 8)—Defama- 
tion of a Competitor. The defamation of a 
competitor in any manner, either by imput- 


ing to him dishonorable conduct, inability to 
perform contracts or questionable credit 
standing or a false disparagement of the 
grade or quality of his goods or otherwise, 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 6 (formerly Resolution 9)—Fraud 
and Misrepresentation. The making, caus- 
ing or permitting to be made or published 
any false untrue or deceptive statement by 
way of advertisement or otherwise concern- 
ing grade, quality, character, nature,’ origin, 
manufacture or preparation of product is an 
unfair trade practice. 

Rule 7 (formerly Resolution 10)—¥Selling 
Goods Below Own Cost. Selling of goods 
below own cost for the purpose of injuring 
a competitor and/or with the effect of les- 
sening competition is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 8 (formerly Resolution 11)—Threats 
of Suit for Patent or Trade-mark Infringe- 
ment. The circulation of threats of suits 
for infringement of patent or trade-mark 
among customers of a competitor not made 
in good faith, but for the purpose of haras- 
sing and intimidating customers, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

Rule 9 (formerly Resolution 12)—Entice- 
ment of Employes. Interference with a com- 
petitor’s business through the enticement of 
his employes from his employment is an un- 
fair trade practice. 


Imitation of Trade Marks and 
Trade Names 

Rule 10 (formerly Resolution 13)—/mita- 
tion of Trade Marks and Trade Names. 
The imitation of the trade marks or trade 
names of a competitor results in deception 
to buyers and consumers is an invasion of 
the property rights of such competitor and 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 11 (formerly Resolution 17)—Dis- 
crimination in Price and Terms. Section 2 
of the Clayton Act provides: “That it shall 
be unlawfal for any person engaged in com- 
merce in the course of such commerce either 
directly or indirectly to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commodities 

which commodities are sold for use, 
consumption or resale where the effect of 
such discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly in any line of commerce. Provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price between purchasers of 
commodities on account of differences in the 








6 


vrade, quality or quantity of the commodity 
that 
for the difference in cost of selling or trans- 


sold, or makes only due allowance 
portation, or discrimination in prices in same 
or different communities made in good faith 
and to meet competition, and provided further, 
that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling goods, wares or 
from selecting 


merchandise in commerce 


their own customers in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade.” 

Any violation of the above law shall be 
considered an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 12 


hates. 


19)—Re- 
The payinent or allowance of rebates, 


(formerly Resolution 


refunds, credits or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, 
for the purpose and with the effect of ex- 
tending to certain purchasers special serv- 
ices or privileges not extended to all pur- 
chasers under like terms and conditions is 
an unfair trade practice. 

20)—Un- 


Included within the 


Rule 13 formerly (Resolution 
fair Specific Practices. 
practices prohibited, where they constitute 
rebates and where they are indulged in for 
the purpose and with the effect of discrim- 
inating in prices and terms among purchasers 
of the same class purchasing under like con- 
ditions, are price concessions in the furnish- 
ing of materials without charge, giving of 
allowances of advertising not actually placed, 
the making of allowances on damaged sacks 
in excess of their actual value, the making 
of allowances for unsupported claims or 
shortages of goods in transit, the making of 
allowances on unverified complaints of the 
quality of without 


goods, and shipments 


charge in excess of the stated quantity 


ordered or contracted for. 


Group II Rules Accepted as Expressions 
of Trade 


Group II, Rule 14 (formerly Resolution 6 
as amended )—/nducing Sales by Other Prod- 
ucts. The practice of offering a product as 
a leader, as an inducement for the purchase 
of one or more other products is condemned 


by the industry as an unsound business 
practice. 
Note: Rule 15, formerly Resolution 14, 


was stricken out because covered in princi- 
ple by Rule 11, Group I. 

Rule 15 (formerly Resolution 2)—Com- 
mercial Bribery. yf 


commissions, prizes, premiums or gifts as 


The offering or giving 


an act of commercial bribery to anyone in 
connection with the sale, purchase or use of 
any product distributed by manufacturers 
within the industry, or as an inducement 
thereto, is condemned by the industry. 

Rule 16 (formerly Resolution 5)—Sales 
Without Mutuality. A contract of 
which permits the buyer to cancel or. pro- 


sale 


vide for a reduced price in the event of a 
market decline and which does not permit 
the seller to cancel or provide for an en- 
hanced price in the event of a market rise 
is lacking in mutuality and tends to induce 
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controversy and breach of contract, and is, 
therefore, condemned by the industry. 


Transit Shipments Condemned by 
Industry 


Rule 17 (formerly Resolution 15)—7ran- 
sit Shipments. The practice of making ship- 
than those involving mere 


ments, other 


transfers of material to the warehouse or 
plants of the shipper, without in each case 
having an order from the customer for the 
shipment at the time of making the same, 
is condemned by the industry. 

Rule 18 Resolution 


Pooled and Combination Cars. 


16)— 


The sale of 


(formerly 


products to separate purchasers as full-car- 
load or other group lots at a price which 
does not take into consideration all trans- 
portation charges is condemned by the in- 
dustry. 

Rule 19 (formerly Resolution 18)—7erms 
of Sale. The industry hereby records its 
approval of the practice of establishing defi- 
nite terms of sale, and the reasonable ad- 
herence thereto, and the continued violation 
by a manufacturer of his terms for the pur- 
pose and with the effect of price discrimina- 
tion is condemned. 

Rule 20 (formerly footnote to Resolution 
10. now Rule 7)—The term “cost,” as used 
in Rule 7, shall be interpreted to include 
among other items the cost of raw materials, 
transportation thereof, manufacturing, de- 
preciation, depletion, obsolescence, interest 
on investment, selling and administrative ex- 
pense. It is the judgment of this conference 
that all manufacturers of gypsum products 
should adopt a uniform cost system. 

Rule 21 (formerly footnote to Resolution 
11, now Rule 8)—The owner of a patent or 
trade mark should, in fairness, first notify 
before proceeding 


the alleged infringer 


against his customers. 
Subscription Form Used 
Under date of June 6 the Federal Trade 
Commission sent to the gypsum industry the 
following form to be signed and returned: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

In consideration of the abandonment by 
others in the industry of practices covered 
by rules adopted in resolution form at the 
Trade Practice Conference held by the Ked- 
eral Trade Commission for the Gypsum I1- 
dustry, at New York City, March 28 and 
29, 1929, and for the purpose of placing as 
near as may be all in the industry on an 
equally fair competitive basis, the under- 
signed hereby subscribes to, and the under- 
signed and such others as now have sub- 
shall 


hereby mutually agree to abide by said rules, 


scribed or in the future subscribe, 


copy of which has been received and read by 
the undersigned. 


Date 


June 22, 1929 


Five Rules for Fair Practice 
Accepted by Allied Con- 
struction Industries 
ae PRINCIPLES of 
agreed upon by the Allied Construction 
Industries Committee, on May 14 at Cleve- 
land, were concurred in by the Associated 
General Contractors at the May 16 meeting 


fair practice 


in Oklahoma City of the Executive Board, 
Advisory Board and Secretaries’ Council of 
that organization. 

The principles are as follows: 

1. All charges comprehended within gen- 
eral conditions of the specifications in work 
let under a general contract shall be assumed 
and paid for by the general contractor, and 
no part of the same shall be prorated or 


charged back to subcontractors, and sub- 
contractors’ proposals or estimates — shall 


carry a notification as follows: “No pro 
rata or other charges arising out of general 
conditions are included.” 

2. All subcontractors shall carry and pay 
for workmen’s compensation insurance in 
states where such compensation insurance is 
operative, and liability 


where compensation insurance is not opera- 


general insurance 
tive and in addition general public insurance 
to protect themselves upon the work they 
are doing. Compensation and other insur- 
ance shall be placed by the subcontractor in 
any company licensed to do business in such 
state where the work is to be done, without 
any restriction by either the owner or others. 

3. When general contractors have taken 
or canvassed bids, before bidding on work, 
they shall not again take or canvass bids, 
but they shall award to the work to the sub- 
contractor, submitting the bid upon which 
they secured the work. A general contrac- 
tor, when making up his estimates, is not 
entitled to receive bids from subcontractors, 
if he is at the same time making himself 
their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work, or by arbitrarily dis- 
counting the bids so given him. 

It is legitimate for a general contractor 
to figure all portions of the work, depend- 
ing upon no one for what are usually known 
as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate for 
him to receive bids from others for sub- 
work and then to figure those portions or 
to discount them in competition with sub- 
bidders. 

Announcements to Be Made When 
Lien Rights Waived 
4. In event that a 
waives the right of lien of subcontractors on 


general contractor 
a construction project, he shall, before enter- 
ing into contract with any subcontractor se- 
lected, give the subcontractor notice of that 
fact in writing, and shall provide an indem- 
nifying bond to insure payment to the sub- 
contractors. 

5. The practice of financing or guarantee- 
ing accounts of general contractors is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
construction industry and building public. 


entire 








Two Carolina Crushed Granite 
Producers Merge 


HE Weston and Brooker Co. of Colum- 

bia, S. C., and the Southern Crushed 
Stone and Granite Co. of Trenton have 
merged under the name of The Weston and 
Brooker Co., according to recent announce- 
ment received direct from the company. 
The announcement continues: 

“The same business policies of open and 
fair dealings with all, customers, competi- 
tors and the public, which this company has 
heretofore maintained, will be continued and 
strengthened. The same pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the quality and preparation of 
crushed granite and its distribution will be 
maintained and improved. 

“This company is in no other business 
and has no other interests or alliances than 
those here publicly set forth—the operation 
of quarries and the distribution of quarry 
products for proper use ina proper maniier. 

“In this business and on these principles 
this company expects to continue to get and 
merit the patronage of its customers and 
the respect of its competitors and the pub- 
lic.” 


New California Portland Cement 
Project Seeks Permit 
PPLICATIONS for permits for the 
Paramount Portland Cement Co.’s $5,- 
000,000 plant at the southern boundary of 
Torrance, Calif., were made recently by 
Manager G. S. Moore. The permits call for 
the erection at the present time of three 
buildings, which are to include a machine 
shop, two stories in height and 187x60 ft. in 
dimension, a silo and an office building. 

Plans for the development of the plant, 
according to Mr. Moore, include the instal- 
lation of a dust collecting system costing 
$225,000 with specially constructed electric 
motors. Other buildings to follow are a 
200,000-bbl. storage room, a clinker storage 
for cement before it is ground and two kilns 
which are to be the largest of their kind in 
existence. 

The plant, which will employ 250 men, is 
situated in the industrial tract adjoining 
Lomita and Palos Verdes Hills—Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Times. 


Eastern Rock Products, Inc. 
Buys Chenango Deposits 


CCORDING to recent report in the 

Binghampton (N. Y.) Sun, the Eastern 
Rock Products, Inc., has purchased sand 
and gravel deposits in the town on Chen- 
ango, N. Y., from the Broome County Sand 
and Gravel Corp., Utica, N. Y. 

The tracts deeded include one lot of 
10.392 acres at the juncture of the Chenango 
Bridge and Kattellville road. A second 
comprises 10.334 acres off the highways and 
a third a tract of 46.5 acres along the Lack- 
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awanna Railroad right of way and bounded 
on another side by Thomas Brook. Three 
or four other lots and rights of way are also 
included. 

The deed is signed by H. R. Beebe, pres- 
ident of the grantor corporation, which se- 
cured the properties under a_ bankruptcy 
sale. These holdings were formerly owned 
by the Steward Sand & Gravel Corp., now 
defunct. 


Three Killed in Quarry Blast 


HREE MEN were killed and two others 

seriously injured in a premature blast at 
the Belmont-Gurnee Crushed Stone Co.'s 
quarry at North Bergen, N. J., brief details 
of which appeared in the issue of Rock 
Propucts, June 8, p. 112. 

Two of the men killed were working over 
a shot-hole, tamping down a part of the 
charge, when the explosion occurred. It is 
believed that friction ignited the charge in 
the hole and the subsequent blast set off 
the balance of the dynamite which was in 
boxes near the hole. The 600 lb. charge of 
dynamite was somewhat smaller than usual, 
according to the foreman, Thomas Donato, 
for in all other blasting 700 to 800 Ib. was 
customary. Mr. Donato had been standing 
over the men who were tamping, but had 
moved about 60 ft. away just previous to 
the blast. He was knocked down but es- 
caped injury. 

About 60 men were employed at the 
quarry which is one of the largest in New 
Jersey. Some fears were felt that some of 
the men might have been caught under the 
rock deluge. but search of the debris re- 
vealed nothing. An investigation of the 
fatality has been ordered by county police. 

William Dehm, the superintendent, told 
the police that the quarry was seventy acres 
in extent and had been in operation for 25 
vears, but that this accident was the first of 
its kind there. Quarrymen said that it was 
“Just one of the unaccountables that occur 
in the handling of dynamite.’—New York 
(N. Y.) Sten. 


Eastern Silica Adds New Unit 
a SILICA and Chemical Corp., 

Winchester, Va., and plant at Gore, W. 
Va., is now installing an additional unit 
which is expected to increase capacity by 
about 150%. 
program as announced in Rock Propucts, 


This is part of the expansion 


June 8 issue. The plant is operating at full 
capacity, while the changes are being made. 

The additional facilities include a crusher, 
chaser mill and washers complete, which 
are being supplied by the Lewistown Foun- 
dry and Machine Co., Lewistown, Penn., and 
a Diesel engine outfit, to generate 240 hp., 
furnished and erected by Fairbanks, Morse 
and Co., Chicago. The new equipment is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation by July 15. 
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H. M. Hadley Receives New 
P. C. A. Appointment 


A THE FIRST STEP in an enlarged 

structural program, the Portland Ce- 
ment Association recently announced the 
appointment of Homer M. Hadley as re- 
gional structural engineer for the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Hadley is to act in an advisory 





Homer M. Hadley 


capacity to architects and engineers for the 
territory of California, Nevada, Arizona, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. 

For the last seven years Mr. Hadley has 
been in the employ of the Association as 
field engineer and then as district engineer 
with offices in Seattle. He brings to his new 
post a structural experience both wide and 
varied. 

Following the Tokyo and Santa Barbara 
earthquake disasters, Mr. Hadley served as 
investigating engineer for the Association. 
In both instances he rendered valuable as- 
sistance to structural engineering through 
his detailed surveys and reports of the effect 
of earthquakes on all types of construction. 

The appointment of F. J. Barrett as Seat- 
tle district manager was also announced by 
the Portland Cement Association. Mr. Bar- 
rett has been connected with the association 
for a number of years. 


Florida Portland Adds New 
Clay Pit 

LORIDA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 

which draws most of its raw material 
from the vicinity of Brooksville, Fla., has 
just opened a large new clay pit 12 miles 
northwest of that town. The new property 
comprises about 100 acres, of which about 
12 acres have been developed. , A spur line 
has been built connecting the property with 
the Seaboard Air Line R. R. tracks. 
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Estimating the Quantity of 
Cement in Silos 

- is sometimes a difficult matter at a ce- 

ment mill to tell how much cement there 

is in a storage silo, especially if the bin is 

filled at the time of making observa- 

At the Cuban plant of the Interna- 


being 
tions. 





Device measures amount of cement in 
storage silo 


there is in use a reel 
with a light chain attached and on this chain 
at intervals of 1 ft. are fastened small circu- 
lar brass number plates and a heavy 
on the end. 


tional Cement Corp. 


eed ” 
sinker 
The reel is mounted on a suit- 








able portable “A” frame and can be trans- 
ferred to any of the silos for use. It is 
operated by simply dropping the sinker to 
the top of the cement pile for a measure- 
ment, the figures on the brass checks indi- 
cating the amount of cement in that particu- 
lar silo. 


An Effective Car Stop 


T the old Casparis plant which is now a 
part of the Marble Cliff Quarries Co. 


operation near Columbus, Ohio, the Wood- 
ford haulage system is used. As the cars 


come up to the crusher they are slowed 
down somewhat by the operator in the con- 
trol tower, and as they pass the dumping pit 
they are automatically reversed and stopped. 
At times, however, these cars for one reason 
or another go beyond their intended stop- 
ping place, and to prevent the car getting 
off the last controlled rail section, car stops 
or rail brakes of the type shown in the illus- 
tration are provided. 


These stops are simply old pieces of rub- 
ber belting folded and nailed to a stick 
hardwood. They are laid on the rails, as 
shown, with two or three small pebbles 
placed in front so that the car wheel runs 
over the pebbles and up on the feather edge 
of the stop. The crushed particles thus pro- 
duced act to help prevent the stop itself 
from slipping, although the natural proper- 
ties of rubber contacted with 


fashion also prevents slippage. 


steel in this 


The action of this brake is such that the 
car wheel runs up on to the rubber mat and 
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Variable speed device made from old automobile transmissions 


oe 





Effective quarry car stop 


the wheel and stops, then slide a short dis- 
tance, coming to an easy, non-jarring stop 
without danger of derailment, as is the case 
when old lumber or steel chains are used for 


this purpose. 


Home-Made Variable Speed 


Transmission 
By L. E. REDDING 


Superintendent, Nickel Plate Sand and Gravel Co., 
Erie, Penn. 


N ECONOMICAL AND SUCCESS- 

FUL variable speed reducer was built 
at our shop by the use of four 1923 model 
Chevrolet transmissions. The 1923 model 
transmissions were used because of the ex- 
tensions on either side by which they could 
be bolted down, as they are a self contained 
unit. 

A 5-hp. motor at 1200 r.p.m. is the power 
unit and this is connected to a No. 1 trans- 
mission by a flexible coupling from a Max- 
well drive shaft, one-half keyed to motor 
shaft and the other half welded to the high 
speed shaft of the transmission. 

To connect the remaining three transmis- 
sions the high speed shafts were removed 
and the ends spleened to correspond to the 
front end of a Chevrolet drive shaft and by 
using the universal joints this allowed the 
transmissions to be placed close to each 
other. For the power take off a short piece 
of 1 11/16-in. shaft running in two regular 
pillow blocks was used. This shaft is also 
spleened at one end to fit the universal. The 
other end has a six-tooth sprocket for No. 
103 chain keyed on. All parts are mounted 
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on two pieces of 7-in. I-beam, the motor 
securely bolted to a piece of 34-in. plate 
which extends 16 in. under and _ strongly 
bolted to the beams. This arrangement 
makes a speed reducer of a very large range 
of speeds, as the six-tooth sprocket drives 
one of 30 teeth (a 5 to 1 ratio) running a 
24-in. pulley on a sand feeder. The six- 
tooth sprocket may be run at motor speed 
(1200 r.p.m.) or as low as 18 r.p.m. by the 
shifting of gear in PUMP allowing a 
belt speed of approximately 22 to 1500 f.p.m. 


Simplifying the Settlement of 
Clayey Material 

REA is the dominant factor in thicken- 

ing, according to an article by E. G. 
Howe in one of the recent issues of Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal. He notes that 
thickeners as large as 325 ft. in diameter 
have been built and says that the require- 
ment of area varies from 2% sq. ft. to 30 
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Plan 
Details of a device to increase the 
capacity of settling cones 


sq. ft. per ton of solids handled. Where 
protection from freezing is needed the cost 
of roofing over and heating these large areas 
is a serious item. 

In recognition of the need for reducing 
area various devices have been placed on the 
market. They combine suction and pressure 
to produce filtration and most of them are 
intermittent in their working. The author 
estimates that the probable increase in ca- 
pacity per square foot of area obtained by 
these devices is about 100%. 
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Cones have given remarkably good results 
as thickeners, according to this paper. There 
is cited a set of 26 ft. conical tanks, 23 ft. 
9 in. deep, which treated, each, 406 tons of 
clayey pulp, sp. gr. 1.036, in 24 hr., making 
a clear overflow. The feed contained 8% 
of solids and the discharge 39%. The author 
also says that at a plant in his charge the 
capacity of a thickener was _ practically 
doubled by allowing a cone to build up in it. 

This is accounted for by the rapid settle- 
ment of solids on an inclined plane, and the 
paper says that this may be tested by filling 
two glass cylinders with clayey pulp and 
inclining one at 45 deg. The solids in the 
inclined cylinder will be found to settle to 
the compacting zone four times as fast as in 
the vertical cylinder. 

Utilizing this principle of rapid settling 
on an inclined surface, B. L. Gardener, at a 
South African mine, placed inclined baffles 
in the upper part of a pyramidal tank, 
spitslutte. A similar tank without the baf- 
fles gave an underflow with 26% of solids, 
while the tank with the baffles gave an un- 
derflow with 41% solids. Experiments made 
by the Anaconda Copper Co.’s_ engineers 
The author 
figures that there is a possibility of increas- 
ing the. capacity of thickeners 44% by some 
use of inclined baffles. 


gave somewhat similar results. 


To apply this on a large scale the author 
suggests a conical excavation lined with 
concrete, surmounted by a vertical part made 
The thickened 
material could be removed by a diaphragm 


of concrete or sheet steel. 


pump and the baffles could be suspended by 
a truss over the tank. 


Folding Conveyor 
HE BERKELEY plant of the North 

American Cement Corp. produces prin- 
cipally burned lime, and no portland cement 
whatsoever. The plant also produces crushed 
commercial limestone and flux stone. 

Bulk lime is drawn from the vertical kiln 
to a short pan conveyor feeding a belt con- 
veyor which in turn loads the material into 
box cars. It is interesting to note that the 
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lime is drawn from the kilns sufficiently cold 
to be readily handled on a rubber belt. 

The interesting point about this conveyor 
is its construction; its frame folds in the 
middle, allowing the conveyor to pass through 
the car of the door that is being loaded. 
When the car has been loaded the rope 
blocks which are attached to a bail near the 
center of the conveyor fold the conveyor so 
as to allow the car to pass on. 


Sampling Gravel Deposits 
T the Circleville, Ohio, sand and gravel 
plant of the Sturm and Dillard Co. the 
deposit was thoroughly sampled by means 
of a small orange-peel prospecting bucket 


hs Re o 
tres . 


3 





Nested screens for gravel ae 
samples 


supplemented by test pits as well. 

The samples secured by these tests pits 
were screened through the screening device 
shown in the illustration and which consists 
of a series of rectangular screens mounted 
on small rollers all nested one above the 
other for convenience of operation. 





Folding conveyor aids 


in leading box cars 
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National Lime Association to Meet 


in Washington, June 26-25 


Trade Practice Conference on June 27 Under 


Auspices 


HE NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIA- 

TION will hold its first general meeting 
in over a year at the Mayflower hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, June 26 to 
Friday, June 28. On account of some diff- 
culty in arranging a trade practice confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission at this time, announcement of 
the meeting was delayed. Nevertheless, be- 
importance of this 
ineeting and conference to the lime industry 
it is expected that there will be a large at- 
tendance. 


cause of the extreme 


A similar trade conference of the 
gypsum industry, held earlier in the year, 
was attended by producers of 98% of the 
gypsum mined in this country. 

The official program of the meeting is as 
follows: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1929 
9:30 A. M. 

OreEN MEETING OF ENTIRE LIME [INDUSTRY 
TO CONSIDER RESOLUTIONS TO BE SUBMITTED 
AT THE TRADE Practice CONFERENCE 
Presiding—M. MARKHAM FLANNERY, Direc- 
tor, Trade Practice Conference Division of 
the Federal Trade Commission 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 
9:30 A. M. 
TRADE Practick CONFERENCE 
Presiding—Hon. W. E. Humpurey, Com- 
missioner, Federal Trade Commission 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
_ Meeting will convene immediately upon ad- 
journment of Trade Practice Conference 


and will be concluded by 5 p. m., lriday, 
June 28. 


1929 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Roll Call 
Minutes of Tenth Annual Meeting Held in 
New York City, May 23, 24, 1928 
Appointment of Committees 
Reports of Directors Elected by 
Report of Treasurer 
RaLpH P. WILTON 
Report of and Discussion by the Manager 
Norman G. Houcu 
Recommended Revisions of Constitution and 
3y-Laws 
ADDRESS 
Luncheon, Friday, June 28 


Districts 


BY 
Hon. Netson B. GASKILL 
Former Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission 
SUBJECT: 
“The Clayton Act in Relation to Price 


of Federal Trade 





Fag y 2 Sout 
Miia Salt Fe ere 
‘ 


Norman G. Hough 


Discrimination as Interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court in the American Can Case.” 
ProGRAM OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
FiscaAL YEAR OF 1929-30 
Reports of Committees 
Other Business 
Adjournment 
This will be the first general meeting of 
the National Nor- 


man G. Hough was appointed manager. He 


Lime Association since 
took the office under about as discouraging 
conditions are ever faced an association man- 
ager. In the opinion of those most familiar 
with his work he has made notable progress 
against almost wunsurmountable difficulties. 
His efforts are culminated in this meeting 
and trade practice conference. 

Apathy toward a solution of their prob- 
lems by a large number of producers in the 
lime industry prevented the last annual con- 
vention being attended by an adequate rep- 
resentation of the industry. Since then the 
lime industry has continued to take its pun- 
ishment, not alone to be sure, but without 
any national effort to extricate itself from 
its difficulties, such as nearly every other 
industry under 
availed itself of. 


similar circumstances has 

It is sincerely hoped by every well wisher 
of the lime industry that every manufac- 
turer who hopes and expects to continue in 
business will be at the Washington meeting. 


Commission 


Another California Cement 
Project Rumored 
EGOTIATIONS. are Way 
between the Gillibrand family, owners 
of valuable mineral deposits on the Tapo 


now under 


Alto ranch north of Santa Susana, Calif., 


and a northern cement company, represented 
by J. L. McPherson, civil and mining engi- 
neer from Seattle, Wash., which if satis- 
factorily closed will mean the establishment 
of a cement manufacturing plant at 
Alto. 

Mr. McPherson with a crew of 15 or 20 
men is engaged in determining the feasibility 
of extending the spur branch of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad at the Tapo Citrus Asso- 
ciation, north to the site of the proposed 
plant. 


Tapo 


The materials which will be used for the 
cement manufacture will come from the 
mineral deposits which are now being used 
for a chicken feed 
( Calif.) 


and soil 


Star. 


sweetener.— 
Ventura 


United Feldspar Expands 

HE UNITED FELDSPAR CORP. has 

acquired the capital stocks of the Ten- 
nessee Mineral Products Corp., Spruce Pine, 
N. C., the Oxford Mining and Milling Co., 
West Paris, Maine, the Perham Crystal 
Feldspar Mines of Oxford county, Maine, 
and the United States Feldspar Corp., Cran- 
berry Creek, N. Y., thereby bringing under 
one head such well-known brands of feld- 
spar as Minpro, Oxford Crystal, Cranberry 
and Kennyetto. Biospar crystals are also 
produced by this corporation. The Roessler 
and Hasslacher Chemical Co., 10 East 40th 
street, New York, N. Y., are 
agents for the products of the merger. 


sole sales 

The corporation has begun the enlarge- 
ment of one of its plants and has plans 
under way to double the capacity of the 
Maine plant and install an aerial tramway 
from the quarry to the mill. The New 
York office of the United Feldspar Corp. 
will be at 10 East 40th street. 


Phosphate Rock in Brazil 

REPORT from Vice-Consul Wain- 

wright, San Paulo, Brazil, states that 
phosphate rock has been found to exist in 
paying quantities in the interior of Brazil 
at Ipanema, Cabreuva and Cascaval. 
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- Editorial Comment 


Within a day or two after this issue is in the hands of 
most of its readers the National Lime Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Washington, D. 
The Lime C., June 26-27-28. Every lime producer 
Convention —§ should have received notice of this meeting, 
and an urgent invitation to attend. If any 
one has not received a notice of the meeting prior to read- 
ing this, he will find an invitation published elsewhere in 
this issue. And if our influence in the lime industry for 
the good of the lime industry amounts to anything, and 
we believe it amounts to a good deal, all that influence 1s 
urged on you to attend this meeting. 

It will be the first opportunity that the present secre- 
tary and manager of the association has had to give an 
account of his activities for the past year--and he has 
done everything that one man can do to find out and 
straighten out some shortcomings in the industry— 
and to outline his diagnosis of the ills of the industry 
and his recommendations for their cure. He ought to 
have a full house. 

On the second day of the meeting will be a conference 
of the industry with the Federal Trade Commission to 
discuss and draft a code of business practices which will 
vo a long ways to eliminate some of the things that have 
held down the industry for several years past. The gypsum 
industry has already adopted such a code—an announce- 
ment which was followed immediately by an increase in the 
value of stocks in gypsum companies as quoted on various 
exchanges. Need any other argument be used to persuade 
lime manufacturers to help themselves in a similar way? 


In los Angeles, Calif., there has been a fine row over 

a proposal to build the crushing end of a cement plant 

on a site famed for its natural beauty 
Cement Plants ‘The promoter has promised that the 
as Neighbors buildings will not offend, that the op- 
eration will be dustless and so nearly 
noiseless that the nearest neighbor will not be offended. 
He proposes to transport the ground rock through a 
pipeline so that the neighborhood will not be disturbed 
by heavy trucking. All of which is possible, for there 
are cement plants that are dustless and noiseless and 
otherwise unobjectionable as neighbors. 

But those opposed will not credit his statements nor 
hardly give them a decent hearing. It is their freely 
expressed opinion that any industrial plant will abso- 
lutely ruin the neighborhood and would do so even 
though it scattered the perfumes of Araby and was as 
beautiful as the Taj Mahal. In their minds, to label it 
“industrial” is to classify it with bawdy houses and 
dog pounds as an undesirable neighbor. 


The feeling is a hangover from the days when Indus- 
try was a growing boy and struggling so hard to make 
a place for himself in the world that he often forgot to 
wash his hands and face and to change his overalls. 
Cultured people, who might have taught him better if 
they had appreciated his good qualities, raised their eye- 
brows and murmured something about “uncouth per- 
sons,’ and made him live over back of the tracks where 
he would not offend fastidious eyes, ears and noses. So 
it came about that the earlier industrial towns were 
dreadful places, dirty, unsanitary and _ altogether 
squalid. A few ambitious factory owners tried to im- 
prove matters by putting up buildings that looked like 
medieval castles, but that was not enough to take the 
curse off. 

3ut Industry is growing up and is learning to appre- 
ciate appearances; the cement industry rather more 
than generally known. Several plants erected in the past 
two or three years are admitted by artists and architects to 
be really beautiful, and one must be blind indeed to the 
beauty of good proportion and line and form if he can- 
not get a thrill from seeing them. To pick a few ex- 
amples from a great many, take the Lawrence plant at 
Thomaston, Maine, the Lehigh plant at Sandts Eddy, 
Penn., the Alpha’s (Phoenix) plant at Birmingham, 
Ala., and the Trinity and Lone Star plants at Houston, 
Texas. These are by no means all but they are fair 
examples of what industrial plants ought to be in the 
light of our present knowledge of how to build them. 

We are essentially an industrial people and we ex- 
press ourselves in industrial building just as the people 
of the thirteenth century expressed themselves in cathe- 
drals. Only industries really make a town, even a town 
like Los Angeles which brags of its oranges and spends 
enormous sums to attract tourists every year. Relent- 
less figures show that of the city’s income $100,000,- 
OOO came from oranges, $150,000,000 from tourists and 
$613,000,000 from industrial enterprises. Still among 
the people who live there are many who shudder at the 
thought of a closer contact with that which provides 
them with 71% of their income. 

Industry is cleaning up and as old buildings become 
obsolete, well designed and well constructed buildings 
rise in their places. Something remains to be done in 
educating the public to the value of aesthetics, but more 
has to be done in teaching the public that industry and 
beauty are not enemies, that a fine factory is beautiful 
in the same way that a fine automobile is beautiful. 
They are good expressions of our modern industrial 
civilization and it is by our present works and not by 
the standards of those who worship the romantic and 
the picturesque that we are to be judged. 
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Financial News and Comment 


RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


























































Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend 
Allentown P. C; ist 6's"... 6-19-29 9] Lehigh P. ee BE pphetarsess penises 6-18-29 52Y 55 62%c qu. Aug. 1 
Alpha P. C. new com 6-17-29 45 47 75c qu. July 15 ae eg, G2 «|< Ca ree 6-18-29 109 109% 13%% qu. July 1 
AE a OSC: AR eee 6-17-29 116 1.75 qu. June 15 Lyman-Richey Ist 6’s, 193213... 6-17-29 98% 100 
American Aggregates com.”..... 6-19-29 ; 44 75c qu. Mar. 1 Lyman-Richey Ist 6’s, 193533... 6-17-29 97 99 
Amer. Aggregate 6’s, bonds..... 6-14-29 98 ; Marblehead Lime _6’s".............. 6-14-29 98 100 
American Brick Co., sand- A s : Material Service Corp................ 6-19-29 29% 31 50c qu. June 1 
— a Laan ons 6-17-29 13 14 25c qu. Feb. 1 Medusa Portland Cem.2°........... 6- 5-29 124 128 

merican Brick Co. pfd., - ’ Mich. L. & C. com.®..... scien O-ls=29 So - <gaousce 
Pay eek A — i re 50c qu. Feb. 1 Missouri P. Cc Figen ecce, 4071 8-29 42 43 50c qu. May 1 
Arediat Silt Gop ia. S939 8, a Mono Maree RO 
Arundel Corp. NEW COM.-.-----een 6-18-29 39% 40 50c qu. Apr. 1 Monolith P. C. com.®............... 6-13-29 14 14% 40c s.-a. July 1 
Atlantic Gyp. Prod. (1st 6's oe si ” Monolith P. C. pfid.9.........0:--000+ 6-13-29 y) 9% 40c sa. July 1 

& 10 sh, on eee ene eee 6-1 ~— o ho iia: Monolith P. C. units®................ 6-13-29 32 33% 

Atlas P. Cc. gene erenseversecccese hp ei re 90 I a a National Cem. (Can.) 1st 7’s*..._ 6-17-29 O60 gee 
~-snaed P. C. 1st-7’s Sp osnonane cae 6-14-29 98 101 a ese Ms National Gypsum A COM. ........: 6-17-29 19 21 
~seasned ~ : = eg ra bes f : “i 75c qu. May 1 er Gypsum a 6-17-29 54 56 

essemer L. & C. 1s 4’s*...... 6-15-2 a /2 / azareth Cem. com.” 6-14-25 27 29 
Bloomington Limestone 6’s™..... 6-19-29 90 93 Siaaandel c . oid 4-29 100 104 
Boston S. & G. new com.”....... 6-17-29 20 23 Newaygo P. C. 1st 64's ta 6-19-29 102 
Boston S. & G. new 7% pfd.®.. 6-17-29 48 50 New Eng. Lime Ist 6’s™..... 6-14-29 98 100 
Canada Cement A Op een 6-17-29 26% : N. Y. Trap Rock Ist 6’s.. .. 6-18-29 | i ne 
— —— ae ee 6-17-29 96 96% 1.62% qu. June 29 oo Amer. Cem. Ist 6% 5 6-18-29 70 Roane 

anada Cement 514’s43__............ 6-14-29 gg} 99% North Amer. Cem. com.. 6-14-29 9% 10 
Canada Cr. St. Corp: Ist 6Y%2’s*. 6-14-29 _ 101 . North due. ane, 7% pfd. 6-14-29 35. 42 
reer gags err a 106 ei 75c July 2 ae — ee eee 6-19-29 z a 

ertainteed Prod. com............... 6-18-29 25 25% North Shore Mat. Ist 5’s¥......... 6-19-29 ) 
Certainteed Prod. pid.............-- 6-18-29 74 75% 1. és qu. Jan. 1 Northwestern States P. C.37_.... 6-14-29 |, ae aor 
Cleveland Quarries new st’k..... 6-18-29 69 70 50c & 25c ex. June Ohio River Sand 7% pfd.. 6-17-29 LOO eaeeceeeee 
il a te a , ‘ & 50c Sept. 1 Ohio River S. & G. 6’s"............ 6-17-29 92 96 

olumbia § So Cee 6-17-29 893 92 Pac. Coast Cem. 65, A°.........;.. 6-13-25 : 
Consol. Cement Ist 61%4’s, A*?.. 6-19-29 92 r 95 Pacific Li ime Co. pid. 11 545-29 No market 
Consol. Cement 61%2% notes”. - 6-19-29 78 83 Pacific P. C. com. eas 6-14-29 22% 
Consol. Cement pfd.”........ ee 6-19-29 50 60 Pacific oe oe pface. ie “eee 78 80 1.621%4 qu. Jan. 5 
— me S. & G. 6%’s sins , [cle Fede! dt O45) gia ee ee ere 6-13-29 99% 100 

GO ee aes 5-17-2 01 103 Peerless Egyp’n P. C. com....... 6-14-29 2y% 2% 
cir se Soe > ella a i hei aa gdm o> = 

vonsol. Ro Ss. 1% ........ 6-15-2 em ; ‘ enn-Dixie Cem. Ist 6’s............ 6-18-29 Bes = ee 
Consol. Rock Prods. units"... 6-15-29 56 58 Penn-Dixie Cem. pfd........ x 6-18-29 55. 60 1.75 qu. June 15 
Consol. S. & G. com. a Penn-Dixie Cem. com 6-18-29 15% 16 
e (¢ eR TS ae ” ees 6-17-29 14 bs Penn. Glass Sand Corp. 

consol. S. x. pid. a i, Ist 6’s, 19527... ; 6- 5-29 98 100 
m anne) spliced 6 — ll 2. See May 15 Penn. Glass Sand pfd................ 6- 5-29 108 ai 

-onstruction Mat. com -. 6-18-2 28% 2 Petoskey Ps C..:.-cscndss ... 6-18-29 10 103% 1%% qu. 
Construction Mat. pfd............... 6-18-29 43% 44 87¥%2c qu. May 1 Riverside P. C. com. 6-13-29 18 20 : salen 
meee Rock & Gravel, re : sia! Riverside P. C. pfd.5......0...... 6-13-29 90 93 1.50 qu. May 1 
C Ist I Ttg. 6’s, 1948 Lae Sid aii +4 98/2 Riverside PP. C., A?..;......... ... 6-14-29 Tae RTE 21 31%c qu. May 1 
tee of Ace 1st 6’s na ne = 60 Piah fecges (i og agi, Genie | Aleman aeons 6-13-29 5 6% 
= eae eee il Ist 74 . 6.17.29 0 Santa Cruz P. C. bonds.............. 6-14-29 10534 wee 6% annual 
bend em g. oe” sveenecees ie Sip 15 Santa Cong 2. C. COiis io <c::0- . 6-14-29 91 wictelavee pe. Ci, cepts: Ol 
oplay Cem. Mfg. pfd.4°...... 9-17-29 75 Schumacher Wallboard com..... 6-14-29 143% 15 

Dewey P. C. 6’s® (1930- 41). ae 6-19-29 98 Schumacher Wallboard pfd....... 6-14-29 23% 25 
Dewey P. C. 6’s® (1942).......... 6-19-29 101 Southwestern P. C. units**........ 6-13-29 270 

“ad ~ ent ewe as sor 100 103 $2 qu. July 1 ~~: Paving & Mat. ‘6e aii ee u , 
Sdison P. C. com.*.... wees 617-2 Wc eee BENNY POGUE occ cccces ka ee 5-17-2 31% 323% ce qu. May 15 
Edison P. C. pfd.%9... 3. 1617-29 25c Standard Paving & Mat. 
Giant P. C. com.* -i§217-29 3: 10) GGT Nec, 0 eee a eR nee 6-17-29 96 ee 1.75 qu. May 15 
ASanNt 2, AS. SN oe cacasscssies 6-17-29 35 40) 3%2% s.-a. June 15 Superior P. C., ye a“ rere b 3 a en ee 
Ideal Cement, new com..*3......... 6-17-29 74 a 7m ( Ar Superior P. C., B?..... 6-14-29 25% 30 

Ideal C , 3: ; * eed foc qu. Apr. 1 Trinity P. C. units87... 6-14-29 130 140 

deal Cement 5’s, 194333... 6-17-29 100 102 ieee q 

Indiz 38 #4629 = Trinity P. C. com.*"... ... 6-14-29 aa 

ndiana Limestone units Pra 2 

(5 shs. com. & 1 sh. pfd.)....... 6-19-29 140 . Prinity P. C. pid... eee 6-19-29 110 See , 

Indiana Limestone 6’s............... 6-18-29 8834 90 7 “9 a coger ecu tae pty oe 70% 2% qu. June 30 
International Cem. com.. ... 6-18-29 847 85 $] 2 ye Se 7 PSU Pt. pase. eens Bey ys +54 es y, 
International Cem. bonds 5’s.... 6-18-29 10234 103 Se es wetage nly : U. S. Gypsum pfd......... ero tara ae 6-19-29 124 126 134% qu. June 30 
Iron City S. & G. bonds 6's“. 6-13-29 93 95 Universal G. & L. com.?............ gS E+ aero eee 1 
Kelley Is. L. & T Me . : ; Universal G. & L. pfd.*...... .... 6-19-29 Spbeastees 10 
— is “9 a —_ st k..... 6-18-29 55 ; 62%c qu. Apr. 1 Universal G. & L., V.T.C.*...... 6-19-29 No market 
Ky a agen ” Watton seseee 6-13-29 13 14, Universal G. & L. 1st 6’s?......... 6-19-29 ee 60 
ee aoa : Warner Co. com. w.. 617-29 35 38 50c qu. July 15 

gigi g Got | 2 nines 6-13-29 13 14 Warner Co. pid.2® 6-17-29 96 99 1%% « July 1 
Ky. Cons. Stone 6%4’s*48__....... 6-13-29 96 100 i ae Co. ae 46210200 983 ee eet eee 
Ky. Cons. St. Trustee Certif.*8 13 ame fi nae. my ited 

1 Sa. 7% com otk. & 1 Whitehall Cem. Mfg. com.**..... 6-17-29 150 

a tek sane. pin 6-13-29 99 102 Whitehall Cem. Mfg. pfd.**....... 6-17-29 98 
I weettean cee aes a ni ee = , Wisconsin L. & C. 1st 6’s®...... 6-19-29 98 
resto 4 ETT as tig 4 a 2% qu. June 29 Wolverine P. C. com................. 6-17-29 6 15c qu. May 15 

F eos Se AS | Yar »- 5-2 d 





Yosemite P. C., A com.” .......... 6-14-29 444 


wan interest due May and Nov. 1. Semi-ann. coupon of $32.50 paid Nov. 1. +Called for redemption at 105, July 1. 
d Quotations by Watling Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. *Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. ®Quotations by Rogers, Tracy Co., Chicago. 
Quotations by Butler Beadling & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ®Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San “Francisco, Calif. ®Quotations by Frederic 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & “o., Chicago, Ill. ‘Quotations by Dillon, Read & Co., Chicago, II]. Quotations by 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbit, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. 1!*James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 1%Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. “First Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ™Central Trust Co., of Illinois, Chicago. 
16J, S. Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore, Md. Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. 14%Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 1Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
New York. Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. %Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., Detroit. %Pirnie, Simons and Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. *4A. B. Leach _& Co., Inc., Chicago. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 2*Hincks Bros. & Ce, 
Bridgeport, Conn. J. G. White & Co., New York. *Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. 2®National City Co., Chicago, Ill. ®°Chicago Trust Co., Chicago. 
McIntyre & Co., New York, N. Y. “Hepburn & Co., New York. Boettcher: Newton & Co., Denver, Colo. %Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass. 
%Farnum, Winter & Co., Chicago. **Hanson and Hanson, New York. *S._ F. Holzinger & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. %McFetrick & Co., Montreal Que. 
Tobey and Kirk, New York. 4Steiner, Rouse and Stroock, New York. 41Hornblower & Weeks. New York City and Chicago. 4#2E. H. Rollins, Chicago, II. 
48Jones, Heward & Co., Montreal, Que. 44Tenney, Williams & Co., Inc 





-- Los Angeles. Calif. “Taylor E . Stei , Balti , Md. 
47Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. #E. W. Hays & Co., Louisville, Ky. ®Blythe Witter & — ahaa tits Pe Oe rN unaiie 
one INACTIVE ROCK yore SECURITIES (Latest Available Quotations) 
Stoc rice bi rice asked Stock Price bid Price asked 
: : as ‘ P. Bir 
— <— - oe, — 7 25 _— er oo com. free stk.1 300 shares.............. $75 for the lot. ......-.-- 
Atlantic Gypsum Products® com., 200 shares.............- $2 per share __......... Jniversal Gypsum com. 153 shares (no par)............ $51 for the lot .......-.. 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd., pfd............ 30 45 Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules), 22 
a A ce eC eae sh. OOTERS NN: PP UR ios cca oaecisbeascheasntenits $1 forthe lot — ......-.-- 
Seaboard P. C.1 6% bonds ($7,500) 7-1-27. July, Winchester Brick Co., pfd., sand lime brick®.............. TOC cecesnenee 
1910, and subsequent coupons attached..................-.-. $10 for the lot _ .......... Winchester Rock Brick Co., pfd., 1 share (par $25) 
Soublsern Paeapiiate 000s. cccenconcesncecnsninsncenceovess i ae gad 1-guaee com. (Git SIGS oo ccesccuscsessssssecmctaccecese $8 for the lot 


1Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York. 2Price at auction by R. L. Day & Co., April 24, 1929. 4Price obtained at auction by 


Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on April 4, 1928. ®Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L. Day & Co., Boston, Mass. ®Price obtained at auction 
by Wise Hobbs and Arnold, Boston, Mass. 











Annual Report of Canada 
Cement Co., Ltd. 
XTRACTS of the annual report of 
A. C. Tagge, president of the Canada 
Cement Co., Ltd., for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1928, follow: 

The generally prosperous business con- 
ditions that have prevailed throughout 
Canada during the past year have brought 
about a better demand for cement, and 
sales of the company’s product showed 
some increase in all districts. The larg- 
est increase was in western Canada, and 
this increase enabled the company to 
make a substantial reduction in western 
prices during the year. This is in line 
with the policy of reducing prices when 
volume of business and economies in op- 
eration make it possible to do so. 


The export business did not show the 
increase that had been hoped for. It is 
becoming more and more difficult to com- 
pete with the low labor costs and low 
freight rates of European competitors, 
and export shipments have remained prac- 
tically stationary for the past three years. 

During the year the company has dis- 
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posed of its holdings in the securities of 
the Consumers Glass Co., Ltd. Its in- 
terests in the Pennsylvania Gypsum Co. 
at Chester, Penn., were also disposed of 
to the Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. 
of Portsmouth, N. H., with which an ar- 
rangement was made for supply of the 
raw gypsum rock required by the eastern 
plants. This rock comes from quarries 
in Nova Scotia operated by that company 
for the supply of rock for its own re- 
quirements. While this arrangement is in 
force the Canada Cement Co.’s deposits 
of gypsum in Nova Scotia will not be 
operated, but will be held in reserve for 
the future. 

Owing to the difficulty of draining the 
pit supplying clay for the Winnipeg plant 
and the expense of handling and drying 
the very wet clay, it was decided to 
change that plant from dry to wet proc- 
ess. This change was carried out during 
the winter of 1927 and 1928, and the plant 
was put into operation on wet process 
last June. Improved operating conditions 
and increased efficiency have amply justi- 
fied the change. 

Additional clay properties were pur- 


.. LTD., BALANCE SHEET, NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


ASSETS 


Current assets: 
Inventories 
Accounts receivable (less bad debts reserve): 
Customers’ accounts and bills receivable 
Other accounts 


Deposits on tenders 
Call loans 
Cash 


Deferred charges to operations 
Investments : 
In the St. Lawrence Land Co. (owning the 
properties) and other investments 


Cost of properties: Land, buildings, plant, equipment, etc., less depreciation 


$ 2,924,050.53 


969,310.78 

77,211.94 

750,000.00 

817,230.53 

+ = $ 5,537,803.78 
121,825.20 


Canada Cement Building and other 


4,727,651.20 
39,044,696.58 


$49,431,976.76 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable . 
Bond interest accrued and unpresented coupons 
Preference dividend No. 4, payable December 31, 


Reserves: 
Fire insurance : 7 
Extraordinary repairs and renewals 
Cloth sacks outstanding 
Industrial accidents 


Contingent reserve (a portion of which is available for government 


taxes) ‘. ad 
Preference stock sinking fund 


First mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, 514%, Series 


Authorized 
Issued 
Preference stock, 614% sinking fund cumulative: 
Authorized 
Issued : rane 
Common stock and surplus: 
Surplus balance, November 30, 1927 
Profit and loss account: 


Profits from operation for the year ending No 


vember 30, 1928, after making provision 


$1,598,873.60 for depreciation and capital assets 


Deduct : 
eR 
Fire insurance reserve . : 
Reserve for extraordinary repairs and 
renewals .. , : . 
Reserve for cloth sacks outstanding 
Reserve for industrial accidents 


Preference stock sinking fund 


Deduct: Dividends on preferred stock 


A total of 


$1,100,000.00 
152,949.81 


25,000.00 
156,000.00 
20,000.00 
Contingent reserve (for taxes, etc.).. 230,000.00 
2,076.77 


$ 954,383.73 
122,546.66 


1928 341,241.43 


$ 1,418,171.82 


$ 152,949.81 
25,000.00 
150,000.00 
20,000.00 


230,000.00 
2,076.77 
—— 580,026.58 


“A,” due 1947: 


$30,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 


$25,000,000.00 
21,000,000.00 


$ 6,403,904.75 


$ 3,074,900.19 


1,680,026.58 


$ 1,394,873.61 
1,365,000.00 
— - 29,873.61 


6,433,778.36 


represented by 600,000 shares of no par value common stock out of an authorized 


issue of 750,000 shares. 


$49,431,976.76 
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chased by our Belleville plant, which will 
provide the clay requirements for that 
plant for many years to come. 

It is believed that the results of the 
company’s prevention work, and the. fact 
that more than 50% of the employes are 
shareholders in the company, through the 
employes’ stock distribution plan, are 
largely responsible for increased labor 
efficiency, and as employes will continue 
to benefit in the future by a continuance 
of safety work and by further opportuni- 
ties to purchase stock through the em- 
ployes’ stock distribution plan, it is con- 
fidently expected that operating efficiency 
will continue to improve as it has in the 
past. 


Annual Report of North 
American Cement 


OLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS from 

the annual report of F. W. Kelley, 
president of the North American Cement 
Corp., to its stockholders: 

Shipments of portland cement from 
American mills in the territory which this 
company’s plants serve, as given by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, were 
2.7% less in 1928 than in 1927. Ship- 
ments followed this decrease very closely. 
Selling prices which dropped sharply in 
1927 recorded a further decrease in 1928, 
due to the continued pressure of foreign 
cement and our efforts to hold our mar- 
kets. 

The effect of the reductions in volume 
of business and in selling price has been 
partly offset by lower manufacturing 
costs. These lower costs reflect the sav- 
ings from the waste-heat boilers and 
power plant at Security, the more efficient 
utilization of steam by the new turbine 
at Howes Cave and changes in all plants 
to secure greater efficiency. A large part 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, 1928, NORTH AMER- 
ICAN CEMENT CORP. 


Net sales $5,538,741.29 
Cost of sales, exclusive of depreciation 
and depletion 3,263,562.87 
Gross profit $2,275,178.42 
Selling and other expenses 895,678.52 


Net profit 
Miscellaneous earnings $ 36,023.55 


Gross earnings 
Interest and amortization 
expenses on bonds $562,247. 
Depreciation and depletion 672,175 


Net income 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
Initia! and earned surplus, December 
31, 1927 $1,814,671.65 
Net income for the year 1928 181,100.94 
$1,995,772.59 
Deduct: 
Minor adjustments $ 578.48 
Obsolete power plant ma- 
chinery replaced by 
modern equipment 
Dividends on _ preferred 
stock : 


295,295.47 


90,125.00 
— - 385,998.95 





Initial and earned surplus, Decem- 


ber 31, 1928 $1,609,773.64 
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BALANCE SHEET OF THE NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORP. (DECEMBER 31. 1928) 
Current: ASSETS 
Cash : $ 359,888.39 
Notes and trade acceptances receivable $ 42.880.13 
Accounts receivable 434,396.92 
: ; $ 477,277.05 
Less allowance for doubtful accounts 34,666.16 442,610.89 
Inventories, at the lower of cost or market 966,296.79 
Total current assets $ 1.768,796.07 
Real estate, buildings, equipment and stone deposits $15,764,251.49 
Less allowance for depreciation and depletion 1,817,510.74 13,946,740.75 
Treasury stock and investments, at cost 27,015.00 
Sinking fund 584.11 
Deferred charges 715,812.92 
. $16.458,948.85 
“Commercial value of properties acquired at organization in 1925 as appraised by Ford, Bacon and 
Davis, Inc., with subsequent acquisitions and additions at cost. 
Current : LIABILITIES 
Notes payable $ 48,129.00 
Accounts payable ($240,000 payable at rate of $20,000 per month) 310,825.86 
Accrued interest, wages, etc. 206,616.23 
Total current liabilities $ 565,571.09 


Amount due for plant additions, payable $20,000 per month after December 


First mortgage 6% bonds, due August 20, 1935, Acme 
Sinking fund gold debentures, Series A, 642%, due September 1, 
Reserves, insurance and accident, etc. 


1940 


CAPITAL 
Preferred stock, 7% cumulative $100 par value, authorized 
issued 51,500 shares (dividends paid to August 1, 1927, 
of $1.75 per share paid August 1, 1928) 
Common stock, no par value, authorized 
shares 
Initial and earned surplus 


100,000 shares, 
and a dividend 


350,000 shares, issued 133,250 


of the new equipment has only been avail- CONDENSED OP 


able during the latter half of the year. Net. sales 
Foreign cement free of duty has con- 
tinued to come into the territory which 


tak- 


ing in some places a high percentage of 


Depreciation 


these plants serve, in large volume, Depletion 


the total consumption and affecting to a ; ; 
Gross profit 

Sell expenses 

Administrative expe 


marked degree all the markets within our 

reach. 

= : Total expenses 
Wolverine Portland Cement 

Statement for 1928 

i pee 27th annual report of the Wolver- 
ine (6:; 

Mich., for the fiscal year ending Decem- 


Operating profi 
Plus: 


Less: Provision for 


Portland Cement Coldwater, Net profit for y 


. : Salance, Jz ary 1, 
ber 31, 1928, contains the following state- samp: Teese 


Plus: 
ments concerning the operation, selling and 
administrative costs as well as the balance Less: Cash dividen« 
sheet : Balance, December 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET OF THE WOLVERINE 
; (December 31, 1928) 
Current assets: ASSETS 
Cash 
U. S. Treasury certificates 
Marketable bonds (at cost) 
Receivables 
Inventories 
Total current assets 
Fixed assets: 
Land, clay and marl deposits $ 149,393.95 
Less: Reserve for depletion 73,260.69 
Plant and equipment $1,220,000.00 
Less: Reserve for depreciation 740,753.14 
Total fixed assets 
Deferred and other assets 
Total assets 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Current liabilities : 
Accounts payable 
Provision for income taxes 


Total liabilities 


Capital: 
Capital stock outstanding 
Surplus 
Fire insurance reserve 


Total capital 


Total liabilities and capital 


SI, 1929 


$5,150,000.00 


1,412,500.00 
1,609,773.64 


ERATING ST 


Cost of goods sold (exclusive of de 


Total depreciation and depletic 


ses 


t 


Non-operating revenue (net 


income tax 


year 


1928 


Is paid 


31, 1928 


$ 299,888.17 
20,000.00 
52,950.00 
22,219.65 

295,437.62 


76,133.26 


479 .246.86 


$1,000,000.00 
174,832.32 
40,000.00 


‘preciation and depletion) 


) 


Net profit for year as above 


PORTLAND CE 


294,663.10 
287,000.00 
7,079,500.00 
59,941.02 


~~ 


8,286,675.21 


8,172,273 
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$16.458,948.85 


ATEMENT OF T 
(December 


Gross profit (exclusive of depreciation and depletion) 


ws 


June 22, 1929 


Plans Perfected for Merger of 
San Francisco Gravel 


Producers 
ACIFIC COAST AGGREGATES, 
INC., San Francisco, Calif., formerly 


known as Pacific Inc., which 


was formed several months ago to consoli- 


Aggregates, 


date 16 rock, gravel and fuel companies of 
California, including Pratt Rock and Gravel 
Co., Pratt Building Material Co., California 
Building Material Co., Co., 
American River Sand and Gravel Co. and 
California Rock Co., is authorized by the 
state corporation commission to reclassify 


Acme Gravel 


its stock and provide for various conver- 
Original capitalization was 300,000 
A and 900,000 shares of class 


sions. 
shares of class 
B stock. 
Under reclassification the company’s cap- 
italization will consist of 400,000 shares of 
no par value preferred and 565,000 shares 
no The is author- 
ized to issue 20 convertible preferred shares 
to class A for same number 
outstanding and to issue 200,000 shares of 


par common. company 


stockholders 


HE WOLVERINE 
1928) 


PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


$ 881,465.38 
683,032.92 


$ 198,432.46 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


MENT CO. 


§ 690,495.44 


to 


to 
© 
tox 
to 
xe 
< 


$1,248,798.35 


$ 33,966.90. 


~ 


$1,214,832.32 


$1,248,798.35 


> Fssets23 
8,149.69 
83,770.92 
$ 114,661.54 
$ 43,589.93 
22,662.10 
66,252.03 
$ 48,409.51 
9,451.16 
$ 57,860.67 
6,830.08 
$ 51,030.59 
$ 183,801.73 
51,030.59 
$234,832.32 
60,000.00 
bcp cte date $ 174,832.32 
convertible preferred to holders of first 


mortgage 644% bonds as bond brokers con- 
vert the bonds, also to issue 60,000 shares 
convertible of preferred and 15,000 shares 
of common to holders of 10 years 7% con- 
vertible 380,020 
common to holders of convertible preferred. 


debentures and shares of 
This issue of common will take care of all 
preferred stock to be issued in exchange for 
various companies acquired and all preferred 
stock into which bonds or debentures may 
be converted. 

The permit provides that debenture hold- 
ers have the option of purchasing units of 
four shares of preferred and one share of 
common at $100 instead of converting their 
debentures. 

Appraisals at time of consolidation indi- 
cated that total properties of merged com- 
panies operating in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, approximated $23,000,000.—Oakland 


(Calit.) Tribune. 
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Left—A. J. R. Curtis addressing the assemblage at /ronton. 
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Right—Speakers and guests at the celebration. 


Left to right: C. A. Irvin, vice-president, Alpha company; Henry McClarnan, general superintendent, Alpha com- 

pany; Thomas G. Kearns, superintendent, safety department, Ohio Industrial Commission; A. J. R. Curtis, 

assistant to general manager, Portland Cement Association; Dr. George C. Hunter, Ironton plant surgeon; James 
R. Paul, district sales manager, Alpha company, and G. S. Brown, president, Aloha company 


Ironton Plant Rededicates Safety Trophy 


Alpha Mill Celebrates No Accidents Since December, 1928 


RONTON, OHIO, celebrated another red 

letter day in its history on Wednesday, 
June 5, when the plant of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. at that point celebrated 
freedom from accidents during 1928 by re 
dedicating the Portland Cement Association 
safety trophy which it won for a_ perfect 
safety record in 1927. 

Among the out-of-town visitors who jour- 
neved to Ironton for the occasion were Ga- 
briel S. Brown, president of the Alpha com- 
pany, who came from Easton, Pa., Charles 
A. Irvin, vice president, from Chicago, 
Henry McClarnan, general superintendent, 
from La Salle, Ill., Thomas P. Kearns, 
superintendent of the department of safety 
of the Ohio Industrial Commission of Co- 
lumbus, and A. J. R. Curtis of Chicago rep- 
resenting the Portland Cement Association. 


A Family Party 


Superintendent F. C. Brownstead turned 
over the management of the occasion to W. 
W. Hamilton, formerly plant engineer and 
recently appointed head of the Alpha safety 
work. The ceremonies were held on the 
lawn in front of the mill where the workers 
and their families and friends had assem- 
bled. In contrast to the great public gather- 
ing on the occasion of the first trophy dedi- 
cation, the asemblage on June 5 was planned 
to be more of a great family party. 

After briefly stating the purpose of the 
occasion, Mr. Hamilton called upon Rev. 
A. S. Morgan, secretary of the Ironton Y. 
M. C. A., who made the invocation. Mr. 


Hamilton then introduced A. J. R. Curtis, 
assistant to general manager, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, who spoke on behalf of 
the industry. Mr. Curtis said in part: 

“We are here today to celebrate an 
achievement unique in the annals of the 
portland cement industry. 

“Your mill here in Ironton, with others at 
Cowell, California, and lola, Kansas, are 
the first in America to work two consecutive 





calendar years without a lost time = acci- 
dent. Only a year or two ago such a rec- 
ord was inconceivable; it remained tor 
your organization, through excellent team 
work and self-control, to accomplish some- 
thing which heretofore had been regarded 
as impossible.” 

Mr. Curtis, after extending congratula- 
tions, continued : 


“The cement mill is undoubtedly one of 
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Ironton plant safety committee. Lower row, left to right: F.C. Brownstead, 

John Dole, C. E. Whitlach, J. S. Beddall, W. W. Hamilton, W. L. Patterson, 

Dr. G. G. Hunter, Henry Hafle and A. C. Manis. Upper row, left to right: Dan 

Handley, Delbert Huddle, Oscar Taylor, A. A. Madden, Arthur McCarley and 
Wm. Butler 
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C. A. Irwin, vice-president in charge 
of western division, Alpha company 
bringing greetings to the gathering 


the principal sources of the good things 
which this community enjoys and we are 
most grateful that it has been able, through 
the encouragement which the officials and 
citizens bless- 


ings without sorrow or loss to a worker or 


have given, to provide its 
citizen for well over two years. 

“The governor and officials of this Buck- 
eye state, represented today by Mr. Kearns, 
have been most helpful, I am sure, and 
hearily join in this occasion for rejoicing.” 

In response to Mr. Curtis’ felicitations and 
in bringing to the workmen of the Ironton 
plant the congratulations of the Alpha offi- 
cials at Easton, Mr. Brown said: 

“A year ago when we gathered here to 
dedicate this trophy I experienced a deep 
sense of pride in this organization which 
naturally followed the feeling of envy when 
others had previously won trophies and we 
could not. Sometimes some of us doubted 
that an absolutely clear 
made. 


record could be 
3ut we know now that it can be 
done and I congratulate you men who have 
done it. 

“A year ago I expressed the hope that I 
could come back here again this year, arid 
here I am. Now I am hoping to come 
back for similar occasions in 1930, 1931 and 
for many years.” 


Safety Spirit Brings Rewards 

Charles A. Irvin, vice-president in charge 
of the western division of the Alpha com- 
pany was introduced and brought greetings 
from the official family at Chicago ana the 
operating personnel of the western mills. 
Mr. Irvin then continued: 

“It is our aim and desire to surround 
our employes with the highest safety fac- 
tor, but a record such as you have estab- 
lished here at this plant cannot be accom- 
plished without the hearty co-operation of 
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each employe. In this great cause it is 
team work that counts. I can assure you 
gentlemen that there is nothing more de- 
pressing to the officers of the company than 
to be advised that an employe has been in- 
jured or killed. 

“T want to congratulate you upon estab- 
lishing such a remarkable record, and you 
have my best wishes for a continuance o1 
your accomplishments.” 

Dr. George G. Hunter who has acted as 
mill surgeon for the Ironton plant for a 
number of years spoke very interestingly of 
the decline in injuries there. Dr. Hunter 
told the assemblage that he and the under- 
taker had been abjectly idle for the past 
two years 





about the only people around 
Ironton so situated. Dr. Hunter stated that 
earned his salt at the cement 
plant for the last year but wasn’t in the 
least dejected nor did he expect to see old 
times and conditions return. Dr. Hunter 
laid progress to the remarkable safety spirit 
that has taken hold of the men. 

As the closing speaker of the day, Mr. 
Hamilton introduced Hon. Thomas P. 
Kearns who spoke in part as follows: 


he hadn’t 


“One year ago I was here on a similar oc- 
casion and at that time expressed the hope 
that I would have the pleasuve of coming 
again this year to help celebrate another 
clear record for 1928 and that wish has 
been gratified. I am here again to assist 
the company officials, the employes, and the 
citizens of Ironton celebrate this remark- 
able record of two years without a lost time 
accident. That it should be reserved for an 


Ironton industry to bring about this re- 





Brownstead, superintendent, 
Ironton plant 


June 22, 1929 





G. S. Brown, president, Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. 


markable achievement in the safety move- 
ment is not surprising. Your community is 


rich in industrial tradition. .... 


“You have made brilliant contributions to 
statesmanship and public service, on the ros- 
trum and in the forum, in the marts of 
commerce and in the fields of industry, and 
now you have symbolized your progressive 
spirit and rigidity of purpose by setting a 
shining example in the campaign for indus- 
trial safety, a movement yet in its infancy 
but destined to play an important part in 
the future of this remarkable industrial era 
upon which we have entered. 

“Whatever you have attempted to do, you 
have done well and it should be a source of 
gratification to every employe of this plam 
and every citizen of Ironton aud Lawrence 
County, as it is to the Industrial Commus- 
sion of Ohio and its Division of Safety and 
Hygiene which I represent, that the honor 
of standing out as you have in a great hu- 
manitarian and economic movement has 
come to your community. 

“To operate an industrial establishment 
with employes for a period of two years 
without a lost time accident is a remarkab'%e 
achievement. One that any company can be 
justly proud of. 

“It must be immensely gratifying, yet in- 
spiring, to the officials of this company, as 
well as the employes, to know that they have 
been responsible for such a magnificent rec- 
ae It is eminently fitting that we 
celebrate the achievement and I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
company officials on the success of their 
efforts and the great humanitarian spirit 
which prompted their interest in the safety 
movement. 
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“T also want to congratulate the very 
efficient and affable superintendent, Mr. 
,ownstead, who has worked so earnestly 
and faithfully to make safety a reality in 
this plant, to whom much of the credit for 
the success of the campaign is due. I also 
want to commend the workers who always 
play an important part in the success of a 
safety campaign. In fact no safety pro- 
gram could be made successful without their 
whole-hearted support and _ cooperation. 
And in consideration of those who have 
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contributed to the success of this campaign. 

“The remarkable records this company 
has made will not end here but will stand 
out as a beacon light for the rest of the 
countiy. «<<. You have furnished an in- 
spirational safety topic that will be of in- 
valuable assistance in stimulating the safety 
movement throughout the entire country.” 

At the close of the program, dinner was 
served to the workmen and their families 
and guests at the Sydenstricker Methodist 
Church, where places were waiting for 600. 


Bellevue Dedicates Safety Trophy 


A VERY large part of the town of Belle- 
vue, Mich., went on a holiday Wednes- 
day, June 12, in celebration of the unveii- 
ing of the Portland Cement Association 
safety trophy recently awarded to the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company’s plant located 
there. 

The town was reminded early of the im- 
pending festivities when the Alpha mill, 
which is the principal local industry, closed 
down for 24 hours. By ten o’clock the Kel- 
logg Band of Battle Creek had arrived and 





C. H. Denman, chief chemist, Belle- 
vue plant 


provided a musical treat which attracted 
local citizens and their families to the plant 
park well in advance of the eleven o’clock 
hour set for the ceremonies. Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations and the entire public 
school enrollment of Bellevue marched to 
the plant and were accorded places on the 
lawn directly before the big trophy. 
Superintendent G. A. Lawniczak called 
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tors. The trophy was then unveiled as the 
band played “Star Spangled Banner” and 
Superintendent Lawniczak accepted it grate- 
fully. 
President Brown Addresses 
“*Fellow-Workmen” 


President G. S. Brown of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. then spoke, address- 
ing his remarks to his “fellow workmen” 
and told them that it was a most pleasant 
duty to visit Bellevue for such an occasion 
after waiting so many years during which 
he attended the trophy dedications of other 
companies with envious heart. He exhorted 
the Bellevue organization to keep up the 





Safety committee, Alpha Portland Cement Co., Bellevue, Mich. First row: 

C. H. Denman, Clarence Haughn. Second row: Albert Toutant, Ignacz Pajor, 

P. G. Pellegrom, Edward Simcox, Frank Manney, Harold Vogt. Third row: 

G. A. Lawniczak, Ward Irvin, Floyd Davidson, Fred Timmons, August Gillett, 
Ernest Barker, Burt Stoddard, Charles Scott 


the crowd to order from the flag-decked 
grand stand and called upon Reverend G. 
S. Chase to make the invocation. Mr. 
Lawniczak then called upon A. J. R. Curtis, 
who formally turned the trophy over to the 
plant organization, on behalf of the presen- 
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good record, first for their own protection 
and benefit and second for that of their com- 
pany. 

Other speakers included Charles A. Irvin, 
vice-president of the Alpha Company, Chi- 
cago; V. E. Sutton, Postum Cereal Cu., 
Battle Creek; W. P. Penty, Kellogg Co, 
sattle Creek; H. J. Burton, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson; A. G. Bayles, super- 
intendent of Bridges and Buildings, Grana 
Trunk Western Railway, and H. O. Round, 
secretary of the Detroit Automobile Club, 
who made a plea for safety in the com- 
munities and on the highways. 

Mr. Curtis’ remarks in presenting ‘he 
trophy were as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, workmen of Bellevue 
plant, and visitors: This is a pleasant and 
fortunate occasion and | appreciate the op- 
portunity to be with you. It has remained 
for the Bellevue mill of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. to bring to our industry 1n 
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the great state of Michigan the distinguished 
honor of a perfect safety record for an en- 
tire year. 

“Although Michigan has been well up in 
the forefront of cement producing states 
and has contributed a long list of men who 
honor 


have risen to positions of highest 


and authority in our industry; although its 
mill 


possessed of intelligence above the average, 


operators have been progressive and 
no Michigan mill was able to work a year 
without a lost time accident until 1928 when 
the plants at Bellevue and Quincy accom- 
plished that enviable result. 

“Therefore, it is my privilege, acting no 
authority of the board of directors and on 
behalf of the members of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association throughout America, to 
turn over to you the Portland Cement As- 
1928 and 


it congratulations and best wishes to every 


sociation safety trophy for with 
member of your organization who has con- 
tributed to your splendid record. %n pre 
senting you with this trophy it is the hope 
of the Association that you may repeat this 
splendid record often during years to come. 

“The need for safe thinking is perpetuai 
and no season, month, day or instant is free 
from the possibility of injury unless every 
man in the organization is constantly on the 
alert. We sincerely hope that this concrete 
monument bearing new inscriptions for fu 
ture perfect records will serve as a con 
stant inspiration and reminder.” 

After the ceremonies the assemblage in- 
cluding visitors and school children went by 
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G. A. Lawniczak, superintendent, 
Bellevue plant 


auto to Pine Lake, six miles distant, where 
picnic lunch was served and_ refreshments 


provided throughout the afternoon. <A pro- 
gram of contests and athletic events was 
staged after which there was a dancing 


party. 


Mildred Plant Makes Enviable Record 


HE FORMAL dedication on May 30 of 
the Portland Cement Association trophy 
for 1928 at the Mildred plant of 
the Consolidated Cement Corp. recalls the 


(Kans. ) 


unusual progress made in the elimination of 
accidents at that plant during recent years. 





The table 
number of accidents by departments during 


accompanying showing the 
the past five years is probably as interesting 
a plant record as can be found anywhere. 
In 1924 this plant, then operated by the 
Great Western Co; 


Portland Cement suf- 





¢ 


~hecgme ie ¢ & 
Soil, ah ae 


June 22, 1929 
fered 41 lost time accidents, two of which 
terminated fatally. At this time the aver- 
age annual number of accidents per plant 
for the industry was 29.9, showing that Mil- 
dred was much inferior to the average plant 
in respect to its accident record. 

In 1925 there were even more accidents at 
Mildred than during the preceding year, al- 
though the severity had begun to decline and 
the loss was only 9.4 days per accident as 
1924. 


against 15.9 accident in 


days per 





R. M. Johnson, district superintendent, 
Consolidated Cement Corp. 


Whereas there were two fatal accidents at 
the plant in 1924 this record was reduced 
1925. 

improvement was 
Mildred 


plant was taken over by the Consolidated 


to one fatal accident in 


Much 
noted in 


more definite 


1926, the year in which 





Part of the large crowd which gathered for the Memorial Day unveiling 
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The safety trophy installed at the Mildred plant 


Cement Corp. Lost time accidents were re- 
duced to one-half the number suffered dur- 
ing the preceding year. Fatal accidents 
were entirely eliminated and there have been 
no fatal accidents in the plant since Decem- 
ber 26, 1925. The accident frequency was 
still high as compared with that in many 
other mills as indicated by the average of 
17.9 accidents per mill during that year. As 
a result, the Consolidated operating depart- 
ment undertook a concentrated drive to re- 
duce the accident rate. 

This organization was led by James FE. 
Curtis, general superintendent; R. M. John- 
DATE OF LAST ACCIDENT IN VARIOUS 

DEPARTMENTS, MILDRED (KAN.) 
PLANT. CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT CORP. 

Date Last Lost 
Time Accident 


Department 


Quarry .Oct. 12, 1926 
Crushing Apr. 25, 1924 
Raw . Feb. 22, 1926 
Burning Nov. 19, 1926 
Finishing . Oct. 22, 1926 
Coal Grinding Sept. 2, 1925 
Cement Storage . Sept. 24, 1925 
Packing and Shipping Dec. 14, 1925 
Power sive Bay BOZO 
Shops. Dec. 13, 1926 
Railroad . Feb. 25, 1926 
Vare ...;.; ..Mar. 19, 1927 
Othen than above . July 17, 1925 
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SAFETY FOLLOWS WISDOM, 


SAFETY [-y cs 

C 'D CEMENT COPPCR, 
MILORED KANSAS PLANT 
PERFECT SAFETY @ECORD tw 1928 





Safety committee of the Mildred plant 


FIVE-YEAR ACCIDENT RECORD, MILDRED (KAN.) PLANT, CONSOLIDATED CEMENT 
CORP. 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Lost-time Days Lost-time Days Lost-time Days Lost-time Days Lost-time Days 

Department accidents lost accidents lost accidents lost accidents lost accidents lost 
Quarry 6 84 ] 3 2 31 0) 0 0 0 
Crushing 3 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 
Raw 2 36 12 178 9 167 0 0 0 0 
Jurning } 20 1 1 3 31 0 0 0 0 
Finishing } 95 8 105 9 87 0) 0 0 0 
Coal grinding 5 55 2 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Cement storage l 18 1 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Packing and shipping 3 117 6 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Power 2 28 7 81 1 6 0 0 0 0 
Shops } 120 4 9 2 52 0 0 0 0 
Railroad 2 25 4 19-1d. 3 101 0 0 0 0 
Yard 2 11 10 60 0 0 ] 5 ‘) 0 
Other than above 3 12-2 2 18 0 0) 0 0 ‘) 0 
Total 11 Ast 58 548 20 $75 1 5 0 0 
2 deaths 1 death No deaths No deaths No deaths 

son, district superintendent; C. E. Caron, an average of 10 lost time mishaps per mill, 


superintendent, and E. L. Drury, assistant 
superintendent, who embarked on an imme- 
diate program of safety education. The idea 
appealed to the men so strongly that not- 
withstanding the increased hazard of a very 
considerable amount of construction work 
then undertaken, the record for 1927 showed 
only one accident, which happened to a 
yard man with the loss of only five days’ 
time. The mill departments, the packing 
and shipping crews and the quarry organi- 
zation had come through almost. literally 
without a scratch. In 1927, when the acci- 
dent record for the entire industry showed 


of the safety trophy at the Mildred, Kan., plant, Consolidated Cement Corp. 


Mildred was celebrating a year with but one 
accident. 

The same tactics continued during 1928, 
with even greater effectiveness, brought a 
perfect record for the year and the award 
of the Association trophy. Early in 1929 
Superintendent Caron was promoted to the 
superintendency of the Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Co.’s plant at Tampa. Messrs. Cur- 
tis, Johnson and Drury, the surviving mem- 
bers of the original “Four Horsemen,” re- 
main very much on the job, hoping to see 
Mildred plant complete at least two con- 


secutive years without injury to a man. 


pores 


eis &! 
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Safety Court at the Fort Worth, Tex. 
Mill of Trinity Portland Cement Co. 


By J. M. 


E REALIZE that in our mill, as in 

any other industrial plant, that to pre- 
vent accidents, safety work must be ever in 
the minds of the employes and to accom- 
plish this end there must be some means of 
creating interest and holding interest. With 
this purpose in view we have organized a 
safety court. 

A judge was elected to preside over the 
court, select the jury, appoint the prosecuting 
attorney and such duties as befalls a judge in 
regular court. A sheriff was elected who, 
incidentally, is a man whose regular duty as 
an employe requires that he go through the 
It is the 
duty of the sheriff to be observant on his 


entire mill several times a day. 


regular rounds to see if he can detect any 
employe doing a careless act or doing any 
thing that will endanger himself or his fel- 
low workers. Should he discover anything 
of this nature, he is to file charges with the 
court clerk who issues a notice to that man 
to appear in the next meeting of the court 
in answer to charges as turned in by the 
sheriff. The sheriff also notifies any wit- 
nesses that he is able to find. Any employe 


in the mill can file charges through the 
sheriff and court clerk. 

At five minutes to ten each Monday morn- 
ing, at our regular safety period, the plant 
whistle indicating that the 


each department selected by the department 


blows men in 
foreman are to appear in the court room, 
our regular first-aid room. I might add here 
that the foremen have no trouble whatever 
in getting the men to come to the court 
room for they would all come if possible. It 
is something that they look forward to. 





Simmons 


The meeting is called to order promptly at 
ten o'clock and the minutes of the previous 
meeting are read by the secretary. We then 
have a short discussion on ways and means 
of preventing hazards asking for sugges- 
tions from the men. We get our best rec- 
ommendations from the men who do the ac- 
tual work where hazards exist. These rec- 
ommendations are put in the minutes of the 
meeting and are read the following week 
giving account of those carried out. 

The meeting is 
“Judge” A. E. 


who opens the court by giving a brief talk 


then turned over to 


Morris (shipping foreman) 


on the purpose of the court, stating that it is 
not intended to create any personal feeling 
but that it is all in a spirit of fellowship and 
good will. 

The judge then has the first case on the 
court docket read by the clerk, asks for 
corrections, appoints a jury, swears in the 
witnesses, and turns the case over to the 
prosecuting attorney. The prosecuting at- 
torney and the attorney for the defense, (se- 
lected by the defendant) have ten minutes 
each to question the witnesses of both sides 
and the defendant himself and five minutes 
each to sum up and plead the case to the 
jury. When the defense rests the case the 
jury retires to the jury room for not more 
than three minutes after which time they are 
to return the verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
is found 
guilty, the judge gives a talk, or you might 


In a case where the defendant 
say, a lecture to the prisoner which, inci- 
dentally, is for the benefit of the entire court 
on safety work, particularly safety work in 
line with the case just held. 


June 22, 1929 


As an example of our court we will take 
Andrews charged with 
jumping over a third rail on to a moving 


the case of R. C. 


electric quarry car thereby endangering his 
life and the safety record of the employes of 
Verdict: 
Penalty: The court will have a sign 


the Trinity Portland Cement co. 
Guilty. 
printed large enough to tie on the defend- 
ant’s back with the following statement in 
“rT WAS CARELESS.” The 
defendant is to walk up to every man in the 


large letters: 


plant before the next session of the court, 


turn around so that the man can see the 
sign and say, “See that sign, it means that I 
was careless by jumping over a third rail 
on to a moving electric quarry car thereby 
endangering my life and the safety record 
of the employes of the Trinity Portland 
Cement Co.” 

If you don’t think that this will make a 
person careful just get a sign and try it. In 
each case the penalty is different, the ex- 
tent of the penalty being governed by the 


After 


meeing I have noticed that the men are anx- 


seriousness of the charge. each 
ious to tell those who were not present all 
about the proceedings of the court. 

The fact was demonstrated to me a short 
time ago as to the impression that this plan 
I was in the packing 
department just after a small repair job on 


has made on the men. 


a screw conveyor had been completed and 
the conveyor started up to see if everything 
was working. The foreman told the repair- 
man to replace the guards and the repair- 
man replied, “No sir, not until I stop this 
conveyor. They'll file a charge against me 
sure.” 

So far as I know, this plan which is the 
idea of our superintendent, A. A. Chaney, 
is original in the use of safety work. We 
have tried record boards, campaigns, and 
various other methods of creating interest, 
but we have never had anything go over 
with the men as this “Safety Court.” 


Delegates from the winning cement mills at the dinner party held in their honor at New York City 
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Safe Handling of Explosives: 


By E. M. Cowpland 


Hercules Powder Co., Joplin, Mo. 


taealeicaggpaenae= in open cut, or quarry 
blasting, one of the primary precautions 
is to have a competent man directing the 
loading and firing of explosives. A list of 
accidents from explosives from almost any 
industry is composed mainly of accidents 
that can only be attributed to carelessness 
or ignorance. With a competent man in 
charge of blasting, neither carelessness nor 
ignorance should ever be the cause of an 
accident from explosives. All of you, I 
know, have such a man directing your blast- 
ing operations, but I wanted to take this 
opportunity of stressing to each of you the 
great value of that man from the safety 
angle. 


Opening Boxes and Loading Holes 


One of the most common careless pro- 
cedures is a dangerous method of opening 
a case of dynamite. I have seen cases 
opened with a steel shovel and opened by 
banging them down on a boulder. The very 
fact that the commercial explosives of to- 
day have been developed to a high degree 
of safety may be partially responsible for 
this. Still your dynamites will go off or 
they would be worthless. Hence, they 
should be handled with much respect. And 
for opening a case of dynamite a wooden 
mallet is very much more respectful than a 
shovel or a rock. 


In loading large cartridges in well-drill 
holes, a cartridge occasionally hangs up part 
way down instead of reaching the bottom. 
Often such a cartridge will be as stubborn 
as to cause great delay and danger. Fre- 
quently the short wooden tamping bar at- 
tached to a rope is insufficient to break up 
the cartridge of dynamite so that it will fall 
to the bottom and open up the hole. Every 
quarry should keep several 20-ft. to 25-ft. 
wooden bars or poles of 1-in. to 1%-in. in 
diameter. If a hung cartridge can be 
reached with this long bar it can more easily 
be pushed down a hole. A few operators 
having irregular, seamy ground and conse- 
quent ragged holes, which are frequently 
plugged with dynamite, go a step further. 
They know that many men tend to go after 
a piece of iron pipe to use in opening up an 
exceedingly bad hole, so they put a union 
of some sort on the end of several 20-ft. 
lengths of wood. Then a fairly stiff wooden 
bar is always available to reach a hung up 
cartridge at any depth, and the possibility 
of pipe being used is eliminated. 


Safe and Dangerous “Looking Into a 


Hole” 


On this same subject of dynamite stuck in 


*Talk before Kansas City Safety Meeting, Port- 
land Cement Association. 


the middle of a well-drill hole, it is in- 
variably desirable to look into the hole if 
much trouble seems to be encountered. 
Looking into the hole is about the only way 
the condition can be accurately determined. 
Everyone in contact with blasting has re- 
flected sunlight down a well-drill hole. Yet 
I was surprised recently to hear an old 
quarry operator talk of lowering a light 
down a hole on a cloudy day when no sun 
seemed likely to come to his assistance. To 
do this with almost any type of lamp is a 
decidedly unsafe practice when there is an 
explosive in the hole. A good flashlight 
can replace the sun and any clear mirror 
will throw its rays down an 80-ft. hole. To 
some of you this may seem an instance so 
rare that it should hardly have been given 
the time necessary for mentioning it, yet 
two fatal accidents have occurred in the 
past 24 months because someone thought it 
was necessary to lower a light into a well- 
drill hole containing an explosive. 

In any operation using electric blasting 
caps, do not allow men to continue loading 
or working on a partially or fully loaded 
shot, if an electrical storm is near. To 
many this also seems far fetched, but several 
times shots have been partially detonated 
by a thunder storm. This happened not 
long ago in a small quarry in Oklahoma 
(Watonga). 


Special Precautions Necessary in 
Secondary Blasting 


In most primary blasting operations 
greater care is taken than in secondary 
work. After firing, the shot is usually in- 
spected and in case of any missfire that 
portion which has missed is perhaps readily 
located. 


In secondary blasting, however, shooting 
boulders, there is often less attention to any 
fixed procedure, sometimes because such is 
impossible. But certain methods should be 
followed always. If more than one shift is 
working, each shift should shoot all the 
block holes and dobes that it loads. Other- 
wise there is great danger of drilling a rock 
that is already loaded. Casually this may 
seem unlikely, but I actually saw a man 
terribly crippled in just that way. 

If secondary shooting is done electrically, 
then each charge should be connected to the 
preceding one as it is loaded. This will 
eliminate overloading a charge. And just 
that has caused several deaths. 

Loading secondary shots either with elec- 
tric caps or plain caps and fuse, it is safest 
to load only the number of charges that are 
to be fired at once. Otherwise those not 
fired immediately may be forgotten and later 
dug into by a snover or hit by a drill bit. 
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Here, as well.as in primary loading, it is 
wise not to rush the loaders. Let them work 
only so fast as is possible without getting 
careless. And where caps and fuse are used 
there should be a limit to the number of 
fuses one man may light. If this is not 
done the loader is apt to endeavor to light 
more than he should. In this case he is 
likely to. be too close when the shots start 
firing. 


Warning Signals and Important Safety 
Factor 


A warning whistle is usually blown be- 
fore any type of blasting in open-cut mines 
and quarries. A series of short blasts in 
rapid succession is the most effective. But 
with such a signal no one but the loader 
knows how many shots there are. Suppose 
there are 15 shots with caps and fuse. One 
might have a longer fuse or might have 
been lighted much later than the others. Jn 
that case someone may move from cover be- 
tore all the shots have fired. | 


One of the largest open-cut operators 
eliminates this danger in a very good way. 
A whistle blows the usual warning of short 
rapid toots, and if there are 15 shots, fol- 
lows that series of rapid whistles with 15 
slower whistles. That is, the whistle counts 
the shots, and the count is not slow enougk 
to hold up operations at all, yet is quite dis- 
tinctive from the fast warning whistle. 
When the last shot has fired the whistle 
blows two blasts to signal all clear. In that 
way someone out of sight, but within hear- 
ing, knows about what is going on. Having 
a whistle count the shots before a bunch of 
secondary blasts is made is a very effective 
safety device and absolutely does not slow 
up the game as might be thought. 


No Substitute for Intelligent 
Supervision 

You have heard on past occasions so many 
discussions on the dangers of smoking, hav- 
ing fires or open lamps near explosives, 
rough handling of caps, etc., that I am not 
going to take up any of these subjects. In- 
stead, I have tried to mention just a few of 
the items that are brought up less fre- 
quently. 

Yet my own idea of truly safe handling 
of explosives is one of the very oldest and 
perhaps most repeated. That is, intelligent 
supervision. And with intelligent: supervi- 
sion every man on any job will invariably 
apply himself more earnestly and _ with 
greater thought. And is the man who really 
puts a little thought in his work likely to be 
a careless one? 

The explosives with which you come in 
contact all have a capacity for creating 2 
very strong, disruptive, dangerous force if 
carelessly handled. When carefully used 
they are not dangerous. Also, if they are 
being used with care, the same thought be- 
hind that care will lead to a maximum eff- 
ciency. And to get that degree of efficiency 
and safety, in my opinion the keynote is 
competent, intelligent supervision. 
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Foreign Abstracts and Patent Review 
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Report on Plaster, Its Composition and 
Characteristics — Alexandre lellat  ren- 
dered before the International Technical 
Congress of Masonry and Reinforced Con- 
crete an account of the occurrences of the 
raw materials of plasters and of their vari- 
ous physical structures, of the burning proc- 
ess, including physical and chemical data, of 
setting of plasters and of the control of 
process in the manufacture of plasters. In 
calcining, the expulsion of water of com- 
bination of the double hydrate CaSO.2H,O 
takes place, three-fourths at 107 deg. C. 
(224.6 deg. F.), making it a demihydrate, 
and the remainder at 165 deg. C. (328.4 
deg. F.). The theories of Lavoisier, Landrin 
and Le Chatelier concerning the setting of 
plasters are given, and control and aug- 
mentation of the setting process described. 
The importance of the analysis of plasters 
is emphasized, the elementary analysis de- 
termining the chemical elements of the plas- 
ter and the practical analysis determining 
the chemical elements of the finished plaster 
product, as it is being practiced by Swiss 
manufacturers and some French plants, an 
example of practical analysis being the fol- 
lowing: 


(OMPOSITION AND CHARACT 


{ 


| Semihydrate, CaSO,-'%2H-O 

| Soluble anhydrite, CaSO, 

| Hydraulic plaster, CaSO, 

{ Unburned gypsum, CaSO,.-2H 
Inert parts ; Overburned gypsum, CaSO,, 
| Impurities 


Active parts 


—Revue des Materiaux de Construction et 
de Travaux Publics (1928), 228, pp. 335-337. 

Report Concerning Recent Cement Re- 
search—Prof. Nacken delivered a report 
on a recent research in the chemistry of 
cements at the 5lst general meeting of the 
Society of German Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers at Berlin on March 14, 1928, deal- 
ing with the (1) examination of microscope 
slides of the kinds of crystals in the tech- 
nical portland cement clinker by A. Gutt- 
mann and F. Gille, which showed two crys- 
tallized constituents, the alit and the belit, 
the first said to contain considerable alumina 
and the second said to be a a or 8 modifica- 
tion of the di-calcium silicate; (2) further 
examination of crystals by Professor Nacken 
with water-free calcium chloride as solvent 
for the silicates and other combinations, 
heated to high temperatures, although CaF, 
is also an excellent solvent, with discussion 
of the tests; (3) study of a number of sys- 
tems of silicic acid with BaO, SrO, M.O, 
FeO and PbO with tables and diagrams 
concerning various ortho- and meta-silicates 


giving melting temperatures and formation 
heat and detaiis of crystals; and (4) discus- 
sion of the study of lime action in cement 
as carried out by Becker and Day at the 
Carnegie Institute, in which Nacken ex- 
plains lime action of cement as due to water 
entering into cement and then into combina- 
tion with CaO to form Ca(OH)s, in which 
process a decrease in volume occurs, leaving 
space for further water to enter repeatedly, 
which remains being fixed and expands the 
cement, chipping it off—Zement (1928) 17, 
33, pp. 1231-1237. 

Twenty-five Years of Iron-Ore Cement 

-C, Pruessing states that the portland ce- 
ment plant at Hemmoor obtained in 1903 a 
license to manufacture special cement for 
resisting the salts in sea water, mine waters 
and others, sulphuric acids; and its product 
has met with an ever increasing demand from 
chemical factories and other establishments 
handling acids and salts, for it is handled 
just like every first-class portland cement. 
Though its initial strengths cannot be raised 
sufficiently to guarantee for it the strength 
of high-grade cements, it reaches this 
strength, however, in nearly every test. In 
comparing iron ore cement with high-grade 


“ERISTICS OF GYPSUM PLASTER 


Sample Sample 
No. 1 No.2 
80.95 78.45 
8] 0 
ae 6.57 4.30 
0 ssid: 10.51 
and natural anhydrite.......... 0 0 
7.70 6.72 


cement, test samples of each mixed in 1:5 
proportion with standard sand were pre- 
pared, stored in one case in sea water and 
in another in supply water; after 7 months 
of storage the tensile strengths were as 
follows: 

Supply water Sea water 
High-grade portland 17.0 (241.8) 12.7 (180.6) 
Ore cement ............. 18.5 (263.1) 20.5 (291.6) 
and after 24 years of storage: 


High-grade portland 16.2 (230.4) 10.9 (155. 
Ore cement .............J7.4 (247.5) 22.2 (315.8 
The standard compressive strengths after 
28 days combined storage were 599 kg. per 
sq. cm. (8519.8 lb. per sq. in.) for high- 
grade portland cement and 511 kg. per sq. 
cm. (7268.2 lb. per sq. in.) for ore cement. 
A test with sodium sulphate or Glauber’s 
salt has also shown the superiority of ore 
cement in aggressive waters. <A test with a 
hot sodium chloride solution showed the ten- 
sile strength of ore cement to be nearly 
double that placed in ordinary hot water. 
Similar results were obtained by storage in 
lyes from a potash mine shaft, giving 53.17 


kg. per sq. cm. (756.3 Ib. per sq. in.) tensile 
strength as compared to 26.67 kg. per sq. cm. 
(379.3 lb. per sq. in.) in pure or ordinary 
water. Additions of trass to ore cement are 
not harmful if applied correctly, but it is 
not advisable to use “Antiaqua’” with ore 
cement in the construction of reinforced- 
concrete ships, for example, for it decreases 
the compressive strengths considerably, about 
54% under 8% addition of “Antiaqua,” if 
stored in water and 39% in combined stor- 
age, using a 1:3 mix or ore cement and 
washed gravel-sand; however, an addition 
of “packing” mediums of this kind excepting 
trass has never been found necessary for ore 
cement in marine construction. Analysis 
of the good and damaged concrete work on 
a boiler house operating with the lime-soda 
purifying process showed the destructive ef- 
fects of sodium sulphate, so that it appears 
advisable to use ore cement for structures 
exposed to such chemicals. Destructive ef- 
fects upon concrete, observed in coal bins 
and coal handling equipment, which are 
caused by the sulphur combinations of damp 
coal, have urged the use of ore cement and 
the results have been satisfactory over sev- 
eral years of observation, in which time the 
iron structures had to be replaced due to 
corrosion. Analysis of the concrete of chim- 
neys serving various power plants showed 
that the high content of sulphuric acid anhy- 


(182% to 3.58% 


12.47% to 35.3% gypsum content) made it 


dride corresponding to 
impossible for the portland cement to stand 
up chemically, so that ore cement is the 
solution, also for concreting railway tun- 
nels, roofs of depots, etc. Ore cement is 
recommended also for construction work in 
peat-bearing soil, due to the content of sul- 
phides and sulphates. A bibliography is ap- 
pended.—Zement (1928) 17, 41, pp. 1496- 
1500. 

Determination of Free Lime in Clinker 
and Cements—E. Diepschlag and A. Mat- 
ting, in their review of the researches on 
this subject, have appended 129 references 
dating from 1823 to 1926 and in English, 
French and German, and deal with the pres- 
ence of free lime and its causes; the meth- 
ods for determination of free lime, such as 
methods in aqueous solution, non-aqueous 
mediums of solution and optical methods; 
investigations for determining free lime, 
dealing with testing of CaCO, and CaO, 
melting of 2CaO-SiOs, tests with CaO-Si0, 
and 2CaO-SiOsz, tests with clinker, testing 
with water without carbonic acid, miscro- 
scopic testing and with the titration process 
with ammonia acetate—Zement (1928) 17, 
35, pp. 1306-8; 36, pp. 1337-1340; 37, pp. 
1373-1376. 
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Recent Process Patents ation. The methods employed cover a va- 
riety of devices including drying the slurry 








The following brief abstracts are of current process f fi . ; 
patents issued by the U. S. Patent Office, Washington outside the kiln proper (Fig. 3), after these gz = 
DBD. C. Complete copies may be obtained by sendin; ts ge A i am = e. lid i — te 
Me to the Superintendent of Documents, Gavernmen gases have been utilized for making steam 
Printing Office, Washington, for each patent desired. in waste-heat boilers. It is claimed that the 
overall fuel savings from this invention 
range from 33% to 60%. The device shown 
in Fig. 4 is especially designed to control 
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Process of Manufacturing Cement— 
The invention is concerned with cement 


MOW 


CLLILIEIIA 





manufacture by the wet process in rotary i. : : 

kilns by atomizing or similarly dispersing the amount of drying to which the atomized 
5 pana See ce ae cee pee slurry is subjected so as to avoid the for- E aol : 

the cement slurry in a finely divided condi- Fig. 2. Atomizing cement slurry into 


tion in the gases of the kiln. The intention mation of clinker rings, and also to vary pe 
the clinker size and size uniformity to the 
best possible condition. In the arrange- and clinkering is done from the cooler por- 
ment illustrated in Figs. 5 and 6 measures tion where the drying is done. The advan- 
are adopted to structurally separate the hot- tage claimed for this separation is that 








ter portion of the kiln where the calcining impurities introduced into the clinker by 


































































































Fig. 1. Atomizing device for spraying = 
cement slurry into kilns Fig. 3. Drying slurry outside kiln proper with waste-heat gases 
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STs N Fig. 5. Below— 
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Fig. 4. Design to prevent formation of 
clinker rings 





the combustion of the fuel, such as sul- 
phates, may be settled out in the drying 
chamber and a better quality of clinker 
produced.—Thomas Rigby, U. S. Patent 
Nos. 1,699,451, 1,706,747, 1,706,748, 1,706,- 


749 and 1,706,750. [This is a British in- 








vention and has been tried out in British 


portland cement plants. ] 
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is to provide means of spraying the slurry 
into the kiln in a direction and at such 


velocity so as to adhere to the walls of the 




















V4. 
kiln slightly, as otherwise an excess of nie aN A 
cement would be carried out with the exit — OE . YA 
gases. If the cement slurry is inclined to x- 4s aes A 
adhere to the kiln walls, chains or drags can y — X 
be used to prevent excessive growths. The Y, = 
patentee describes in detail the mechanical 
construction and operation of his atomizer ee a8 p 
so as to bring about the above results, and = —————_—_Y», Fig. 6. Another method designed to sepa- 
his plans for insuring continuous kiln oper- rate drying and clinkering zones 
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OF THE UNITEO STATES 


Car Loadings of Sand and 
Gravel, Stone and 
Limestone Flux 


) mae following are the weekly car load- 


ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 


and limestone flux (by railroad districts) 


as reported by the Car Service Division, 


American Railway Association, Washing- 
ton, 2. C.: 
CAR LOADINGS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 
STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 

Sand, Stone 

Limestone Flux and Gravel 

Week ended Week ended 
District May 18 May 25 May18 May 25 
Eastern 3,576 3,878 13,676 15,248 
Allegheny 3,852 3,984 8,515 8,569 
Pocahontas 452 501 1,191 iyi 
Southern 445 560 9,702 9,025 
Northwestern 1,323 1,706 6,792 8,769 
Central Western 574 601 12,339 13,417 
Southwestern 474 536 6,386 6,491 
Totai 10,696 11,766 58,601 62,681 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, BY 
DISTRICTS, 1928 AND 1929 
Sand, Stone 


Limestone Flux and Gravel 


1928 1929 1928 1929 

Period to date Period to date 
District May 26 May 25 May 26 May 25 
Eastern 49,478 58,087 113,487 112,874 
Allegheny 63,328 65,120 95,820 86,034 
Pocahontas 6,982 6,492 14,545 12,291 
Southern 11,596 9,715 202,014 159,734 
Northwestern 19,519 17,839 80,211 65,825 
Central Western 8,438 10,838 159,630 153,571 
Southwestern 8,500 9,056 107,738 111,929 
Total 167,841 177,147 773.445 702,258 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, 
1928 AND 1929 


1928 1929 
Limestone flux ............ 167,841 177,147 
Sand, stone, gravel...... 773,445 702,258 


Proposed Changes in Rates 
HE 


changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning June 15.: 


following are the latest proposed 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 

17632. Stone, from points in Missouri to points 
in Minnesota. To establish a rate of 22c ner 100 
lb. on rough quarried stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
but not less than 40,000 Ib., from Phoenix and 
Carthage, Mo., to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota Transfer and South St. Paul, Minn. Shippers 
state that the present rate of 27'%4c per 100 Ib. is 
manifestly out of line and feel that if the rate of 
22c is established that they will be able to move 
a great deal of stone. 

17673. Sand and gravel, from Richards Spur, 
Okla., to points in Texas. To establish a rate of 
7c per 100 lb. on sand, common; gravel and stone, 
crushed, in straight or mixed carloads (See Note 1), 
except when cars are loaded to actual visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight shall govern, but in no case 
less than 50,000 Ib., from Richard Spur, Okla., to 
Goodlett and Herg, Tex. The basis proposed is 
already in effect to stations in the vicinity of Herg 
in Item 3106 of S. W. L. Tariff 26-Y. This basis 
is now in effect to Goodlett via R. I., Waurika, 
W. Va., F. W. & D.C. Proponent is merely meet- 
ing competition. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


2898-F. Sand and gravel, carloads (See Note i), 
from Forreston, Ill., to I. C. R. R. stations in 
Iowa. (Rates in cents per ton of 2000 lb.): 


Rock Products 


(Representative) Present Proposed 
Julien 130 106 
Manchester 150 122 
Waterloo 160 141% 
Cedar Rapids 160 141% 
Waverly 170 150% 
Charles City 180 161% 
en ae DIR a eras Ree mar Seo 170 453 
lowa Falls 180 161% 


(Proposed rates are the Iowa distance rates.) 

6925. Sand and gravel, carloads, as 
in Items 9190 and 9200, W. T. L. Tariff 111-G, 
from stations shown in above items located in 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan to 
Colorado common points as described in above 
items. Present, 34%c (See Note 2). Proposed, 
30c; minimum weight 100,000 Ib. 

1376-E-E. Rates and minimum weights. Sand, 
silica, carloads, from Hebron, Neb., to Omaha, 
Neb., Kansas City, Mo., Mississippi River, Peoria, 
Chicago, Ill., St. Paul, Minn., etc. Present, class 
rates; proposed, same rates and minimum weights 
to be established as now in effect from Calvert, 
Kan., to Omaha, Kansas City, Mississippi River, 
Peoria, Chicago, St. Paul. 

6907. Stone, crushed, carloads, usual 
weight, from Croton, Ia., to Ottawa, III. 
rate, 17c per 100 Ib. 
per net ton. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
5045. Common sand or gravel, carloads (See 
Note 3), but not less than 4000 Ib., from Sheri- 
dan, Ill., to Utica, Marseilles and Seneca, Ill. 
Present, no joint through commodity rate; pro- 
posed, 88c per net ton. 


described 


minimum 
Present 
(Class E); proposed, $1.55 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capac- 
ity of car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 











5039. Crushed stone, carloads, 
McCook and Chicago, Ill. Present—To Madison, 
Wis., $2.40 per net ton; $1.20 per net ton. To 
Seloit, Wis., $2.10 per net ton; $1.20 per net ton. 

5051. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Forreston, 
Ill., to Freeport, Ill. Present rate, 60c per ton 
(See Note 1); proposed, 50c per ton (See Note 1). 

5057. Limestone, crushed or ground, carloads, 
from Eldred and Alton, Ill., to C. F. A. destina- 
tions as listed in Item 748, Boyd’s Tariff 58M. 
Present rates, class or combination; proposed, 65% 
of sixth class rates (See Note 3). 

5047. Crushed stone (in bulk) and articles tak- 
ing same rates, viz., rough, rip rap, rubble, etc, 
carloads (See Note 3), from Kankakee, Lehigh, 
Van’s Siding, West Kankakee, IIl., to Pence, Fin- 


from Thornton, 


ney, Judyville and Freeland Park, Ill. Present 
rate, 88c; proposed, 76c. i 
5066. Sand and gravel, carloads, usual mini- 


mum weight, from Beloit and Janesville, Wis., to 
Chase, Ill. Present—7'%c per 100 Ib. Proposed 
90c per net ton. 

5073. Crushed stone, sand and gravel, carloads, 
from Joliet, Millsdale and Lincoln, Ill., to stations 
on the Wabash R. R. in Illinois, viz.: Saunemin, 
Emington, Campus, Wing, Cardiff and Reddick, 
Ill. Present—Class or combination. Proposed— 
$1.01 per ton. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


21701. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 
loads, Gosport, Ind., to Solsberry, Ind., via C. I. 
& L. Ry., Bloomington, and I. C. R. R., rate of 
90c per net ton. Present rate— Sixth class. 

21702. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 
loads, Fort Jefferson, O., to Crete, Ind., rate ot 
60c per net ton. Present rate—70c per net ton. 

21704. To revise all commodity rates which are 
on less than basis of 50c per net ton on sand, car- 
loads, from the Dune Park District to East Chi- 
cago, Hammond, Ind., and points in the Chicago 
District to 50c per net ton. 


21708. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 
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loads, Cleves, O., to Hayden, Ind. Rate Se 
per net ton, to apply via C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., and B. & O. R. R. Present 
rate—(1) 117c per net ton. (1) Present rate to 
Seymour, Ind., under intermediate rule. 

21712. To establish on ground or pulverized 
limestone, carloads, minimum weight 60.000 Ib.. 
from points within the Chicago, Kankakee and 
Joliet districts to C. F. A. territory, rates on 
basis of 60% of sixth class. 

21744. To establish on sand, common, building, 
glass or molding, and gravel, carloads, Mentor, 
Augusta and Ausanba, Ky., to Richmond, Ind. 
Rate of 190c per net ton. Present rate—214c per 
net ton. 

21747. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Melvin, O., to destinations in Ohio shown below. 
Present and proposed rates in cents per net ton. 

Pro. Pres. Pro. Pres. 


To— 


rate rate To— rate rate 
Athens ............ 80 100 Wellston .......... 80 90 
Jackson aaa 90 Coalton ............ 80 90 
Hamden .......... 80 90 Glen Roy.......... 80 90 
DUUHGRS: sc<c5cs0 80 100 


21752. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Mitchell, Ind., to Oakland City and Plainville, Ind. 
Rates of 100c and 90c per net ton, respectively. 
Present rates—122c to Oakland City, Ind., and 
109c per net ton to Plainville, Ind. 


21753. To establish on crushed stone, in bulk, 
carloads, and agricultural limestone, in bulk, in 
open top cars, carloads, from Raney Spur, Ind., 


to various destinations, 


shown in Ex- 
hibit A attached. 


rates as 


EXHIBIT A 





To Prop. Present Rate 
CE. tL. & Tt. B. Ry.) Rate A 
Elnora, Ind. . $0.85 $0.13 $0.85 
Plainville, Ind. ... . 80 43 .80 
Albright, Ind. .. . .80 Ad .80 
Hyatt, Ind. . = wo 13 .80 
Graham, Ind. . scoss WU sae .80 
Jordan, Ind. cco, “33 FS. 
ag ae fy 3 a PY 
Marysville, Ind. shire eee .13 By’ 
Mandaback, Ind. ............ PY as an 
Thomas, Ind. geasccece Se As .80 
Greenmound, Ind. as. See «kd .80 
Commerce, Ind. .............. .80 Be .80 
Sandy Hook, Ind............. .80 sks .80 
Rogers, Ind. ...... « 600 a3 .80 
Gladstone, Ind. . ws aee as .80 
Bennett, Ind. beens .80 <a .80 
Blackburn, Ind. .............. .80 13 .80 
Petersburg, Ind. .............. .80 aS .80 
PSY, GAGS, i cccccctcccsesccees, GOD «hd 85 
Glezen, Ind. ........ sic ee she 85 
Hosmer Siding, Ind......... 85 ‘ae 85 
UP Sa aac aaa ees 85 mE .85 
oe Pa: a .90 ae .90 
Oakland City, Ind........... .90 Be | .90 
(C50 C6. St. L. Ryd 
Mearsuau. IN. ........:..:-0.<.+ 1.10 .16 * a6 
Arnolds ‘Switch, Ill......... 1.10 .16 * 16 
SUG og Sale! | | ee 1.10 .16 7 6 
Walnut Prairie, Ill........... 1.10 -16 ie 
West Union, IIl............... 1.05 .16 *- 36 
Rock Hill Switch, DL... 1.05 .16 * 16 
West York, Oil................. 205 .16 * 36 
Coal Dock Switch, IIl..... 1.05 .16 + 26 
Hutsonville, Ill. 1.05 .16 ~ 56 
Trimble, Il. . 1.00 .16 * 156 
Robinson, Ill. . <ss' 2,00 144 * 14% 
Duncanville, Ill. ...0.0........ .95 144% * 14% 
Flat Rock, IIl.... Seuses ee 14% * 14% 
LO a | eee = oS 14% * 14% 
Pinkstaff, Ill. : ee, 144% * .14 
Billet, Il... ...: ai osxe) .14 7 ae 
St. Francesville, Ill... .95 .14 * 14 
Pc | ane | | [ihe ren 395 14 ert 
Patton, Fi. ...::... .. 100 .14 > oe 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. .. 1.00 .14 * ee 
Schrodts, Il. - 2.05 15 wad 
Keensburg, Ill. 1.05 15 * ae 
Cowling, Iil.._.......: = keke Be i * ES 
Grayville, Ind. ; 30 Bi ao 
Oe ee |) | So ~ AO .16 © 0 
Crossville, 20, icc... 1.10 .16 * 16 
Simpson, fl, .......-... 1.10 16 * 6 
(C. & E. I. Ry.) 
[Beto a |: ae 85 134% 85 
PULCOM, “ROME, 2ns.0.... a .90 13% .90 
Vollmer, Ind. ....... en 13% 90 
Decker, ING. .c.cccc5....2:..- 190 13% 90 
Piaweltonm, ING. =.......3-32-.... .90 13% .90 
Writer: TOG: ss cccccccccses: 3S .14 95 
Patoka, ind... ........, {95 .14 95 
Princeton, Ind. 1.00 14 1.00 








A—Crushed stone (sixth class). 

B—Agricultural limestone, in bulk, mileage scale 
per P. S. C. of I. Docket 7626, except as noted. 

*Sixth class. 


21754. To establish on crushed stone and crushed 
stone screenings, in bulk, in open top cars, car- 
loads, Kenneth, Ind., to Richmond, Olive Hill and 
Green Forks, Ind., rate of 105c per ton of 2000 
Ib. Present rate—127c per ton of 2000 lb. 


21763. To establish on crushed stone and crushed 
stone screenings, carloads, Narlo, O., to West Park, 
O.,. via N. . CG & St. L. Ry., Bellevue, O., 
N. Y. C. R. R., rate of 80c per net ton. Present 
rate, 90c per net ton. 


21764. To establish on crushed stone, in bulk, 
in open cars, carloads, Dunkirk, O., to Harpster 
and Morral, O., rate of 70c per net ton. Present 
rate, classification basis of 230c per net ton. 


21765. To establish on sand, core, carloads, 
Smith’s Pit, Mich., to Vassar, Mich., rate of 63c 
per net ton. Present rate, 180c per net ton. 

20982. (A) Building sand, carloads; (B) blast, 
engine, glass and molding sand and ground flint, 
carloads (See Note 2), from Berkeley Springs, 
Hancock and Great Cacapon, W. Va., to Pennsyl- 
vania destinations shown below: 
Proposed — 


To A 
Stockertown  ...... $2.75 $3.00 
MR II a cacsscniccncteinsipucedevy aaaeteowiecs 2.79 3.00 
Pen Argyl .... : aera > hee 3.00 
eer Nae : Re 3.00 

Proposed 

From Triplett, Va., to (1) B 
Stockerton . ....... . $3.00 
Wind Gap 3.00 
Pen Argyl ....... 3.00 
Bangor ........:... 3.00 


(1) Glass sand only. 

The above rates in cents per 2000 Ib. F 

Reason—Proposed rates compare favorably with 
rates from Berkeley Springs district to Bethlehem, 
Rittersville and Allentown, Penn. 


M1150. Gravel and sand, N. © i. Be N. im 
O. C., except blast, engine, foundry, glass, mold- 
ing, quartz, silex and silica, carloads (See Note 2), 
from ee N. Y., to Bridgewater and East 
Winfield, ., 60c per net ton (present rate 83c 
per net eg j Fned. rate to expire December 31, 
1929. Reason—To meet motor truck competition. 

M1152. Crushed stone, trap rock, mine rock, 
broken stone, crushed stone and stone screenings, 
carloads (See Note 2), from Sherburne. N. Y., to 
Bridgewater and East Winfield, N. Y., 60c per 
net ton (present rate 83c per net ton). Proposed 
rate to expire December 31, 1929. Reason—To 
meet motor truck competition. 

21770. To establish on crushed stone, agricul- 
tural limestone or agricultural limestone screenings, 
carloads, Broadway, O., to various Ohio destina- 
tions, rates as shown in Exhibit A attached. Pres- 
ent rates—Sixth class. 


EXHIBIT “A” ’ 
(Proposed Rates in Cents Per Ton of 2000 Lb. 
From Broadway, O.) 


To To 

Dayton eee: ae Caledonia ~ 
Kneisleys aca: Martel 80 
Wright init 90 Galion 80 
Osborn . Ss sare Ontario zee 
Enon . cites? Mansfield . 90 
Durbin . 80 Summit : 29 
Sugar Grove Hill... 80 Pavonia 95 
Springfield . 80 Dyke Siding 95 
Maitland a Milton 95 
Bowlusville ‘ 75 Ashland 100 
Urbana - © Nankin 100 
King’s Creek ee 65 Polk 100 
eens 60 West Salem 100 
Mingo ic: 3urbank 105 
North Lewisburg.... 60 Creston 105 
Pottersburg wocaruci: OM Sterling . 105 
Peoria edinkdeecs~ OM Rittman 115 
Claiborne : . 60 Wadsworth 115 
Richwood ice A Silver Creek 115 
Woodland _............... 60 Sherman ... 115 
COGN osiicccdccucccen 60 Barberton 115 
Green Camp............ 60 South Akron 115 
Marion ..... ce creat Akron 125 

Slicks. ....... soars ladies 70 
21805. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 
gravel, carloads, Massillon, O., to Amherst, O. 


(N. Y. C. delivery), rate of 90c per net ton. 
Present rate—100c per net ton. 

21878. To establish on stone, viz.: Broken, 
crushed, rip rap, rough rubble and crushed granite, 
carloads, Manistique, Mich., to Port Huron, Mich. 
Rate of $2.01 per net ton, applicable on traffic 


originating in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
Present—Sixth class. 
21869. To cartcel rate of $5 per car, applying 


on limestone screenings, carloads, Fairport Har- 
bor, O. (ex-lake), to Fairport Harbor, O.. point 
of connection with the Fairport, Painesville and 
Eastern Railroad Co., published in B. & O. R. R. 
Freight Tariff Ohio No. 5318, I. C. C. 20468. 
Class rates will apply in lieu of cancelled com- 
modity rate. 


Rock Products 


21889. To establish on sand, core, carloads, St. 
Charles, Mich., to Flint, Mich., rate of 88c per 
net ton. Present rate—Sixth class rate of 270c 
per net ton. 

21891. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 


Greencastle, Ind., to La Porte, Ind., rate of 125c 
per net ton. Present rate—Sixth class. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


20992. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Northampton, Penn., to Stroudsburg and 
Portland, Penn., $1.10 per net ton. Reason—Pro- 


posed rate is comparable with rate from Bethle- 
hem, Penn., to Stroudsburg, Penn. 


20994. Trap rock, mine rock, broken stone, 
crushed stone and stone screenings, in bulk, 


car- 
loads (See Note 2), from Millington, N. J., to 
Chester, N. J., 8lce per net ton. Reason—Pro- 


posed rate compares favorably with rate from Mill- 
ington, N. J., to Greendell, Johnsonburg and 
Blairstown, N. J. 

21010. Crushed stone, 


carloads (See Note 2). 
from Croxton, N. 


J., to points in New Jersey and 


New York on the N. Y. S. & W. R. R., Northern 
R. R. and N. J. & N. x R. RK, Homestead, New 
Durham, Hackensack, N. J., Tappan, Pearl River, 


New City, N. Y., and various, rates ranging from 
60c to 80c per net ton. Reason—Proposed rates are 
comparable with rates on like commodities from 
and to points in the same general territory. 

21021. To revise the rates on crushed stone, 
carloads (See Note 2), from points in the Freder- 
ick-Martinsburg-Strasburg districts to B. & O. 


R. R.. stations, Ravenswood, Duncan, Spencer, 
Cottageville, Ripley, Slate, Newark, Owensport, 
W. Va., and various, rates ranging from $2.30 to 


$2.60 per net ton. Reason—The proposed rates 
are comparable with rates now in force on sand 
and gravel from and to the same points. 


21022. To revise the rates on building sand, 
carloads, in open top equipment (See Note 2), from 
Berkeley Springs district, W. Va., to points on the 
B. & O. R. R. 


. ; west of Cumberland, Md., rates 
ranging from 90c to $1.50 per net ton. Reason 
fhe proposed rates are fairly comparable with 


rates now in force from Cumberland, Md. 
points of destination. 

20894. Limestone, 
ized, carloads, 
Bellefonte, 


, to same 


unburnt, 
minimum weight 
Pleasant Gap and 


ground or pulver- 
50,000 Ib., from 
Ashcom, Penn., to 


stations Mine No. 28 and Mine No. 38, W. Va., 
12c per 100 Ib. 

21037. Ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 Ib., from Bellefonte, Pleasant 


Ga ) 
and Ashcom, Penn., to Johnstown, Penn., 9c oa 
100 Ib. (present rate 10c¢ per 100 Ib.) Reason 
Proposed rate is comparable with rates on like 
commodities from and to points in the same gen- 
eral territory. 

21045. Sand, carloads (See 


Note 2), from Pine- 


wald, N. J., to Chatsworth and Pine Crest, i 
90c per net ton (present rate $1.27 per net ton). 
Reason—Proposed rates compare favorably with 


rates to Asbury Park and Spring Lake, N. ] 

21048. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from New Hope, Penn., to Philadelphia stations 
on Reading Co., viz.: Willow St. Wharf to Bel- 
mont, Penn.; Port Richmond to Laurel Hill, Penn. ; 
10th and Berks Sts. to 22nd St. (Philadelphia), 
Penn.; Wayne Jct. to Germantown, Penn.; Noble 
St. to Erie Ave., Penn.; Crescentville to Frank- 
ford, Penn.; Greenmount to Cheltenham, Penn., 
proposed, 80c; present, 90c. Rates in cents per 
2000 Ib. Reason—The proposed rate is on the 
basis of the Birdsboro Stone Scale. 


21049. Ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 Ib. 
TO SOUTH SALISBURY, MD. 
Prop Prop. 
From Rate From Raie 
Philadelphia Stas., Spring Grove, Penn.. 
lene bp” to Hanover, 

Union Stone Co., Pen n. 2u 
Penn. . Pee Union Bridge, Md., 
Bainbridge, Penn...12 to Frederick, Md.12'14 

Rheems, Penn.........12 Campbell, Penn., to 
Ashcom, Penn....... .... Wrightsville 
Bellefonte, Penn... .... Penn. 11% 
Shraders, Penn....... Codorus Mills, 
Pleasant Gap, Penn. 11lyY 

eines, Gas Myers Mills, Penn.11%4 
Kentmere, Del., to Emigsville, Penn.....11% 

Wilmington, Del.114% Lemoyne, Penn. 12! i, 
Baltimore Stas., Falling \ least 

| | 2 coh, , Serer enaeesay on 
Avondale, Penn.......11 Sasteien, W. Va. 
Teams, M4. ............12 Bunker Hill, 
Cockeysville, Md...12 WW. Vas x 


York to York Fair 
Grounds, Penn.....12 


The above rates in cents per 100 Ib. ‘Reason— 
Proposed rates are comparable with rates now in 
force to Salisbury, Md. 

21051. To increase rate of 24c to 26c per 100 
Ib. applying on sand, carloads (See Note 2), from 
Lumberton, Brown, Reeves, Wilkins and Medford, 
N. J., to Montreal, Que. Reason—To place the 
rates on a proper basis. 


M-1160. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
to Rita, Penn., from Northampton, 90c, and from 
Bethlehem, Penn., $1 per net ton. Reason—The 


85 


proposed rates are based on the 


Lycoming sand 
and stone scale. 


21053. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, 
and gravel, carloads (See Note 2), from Balti- 


more, Md., to Van Bibber, Md., 
(present rate $1.05 per net 
proposed rates are 
commodities for 


85c per net ton 
ton). Reason—The 
comparable with rates on like 
like distances, services and condi- 


tions. 

21054. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, 
also gravel, carloads (See Note 2). 

TO QUEEN ANNE, MD. 

From Prop. Pres. 
Bacon Hill, Md. . avdssteny Oe 125 
North East, Md.......... . 115 125 
Charlestown, Md. ..... » Be 125 
Principio, Md. . 295 125 

TO WILLOUGHBY, MD. 

From Prop. Pres. 
Bacon Hill, Md. 115 160 
North East, Md. + weno 160 
Charlestown, Md. . 325 160 
Principio, Md. . ; . 2g 160 

The above rates in cents per net ton. Reason— 
Proposed rates are fairly comparable with rates 


on like commodities to Harrisburg, Penn., Cannon 
and Ellendale, Del., also from Lewes, Del., to 
Farnhurst, Del., and Queen Anne, Md. 

21060. (A) Sand, other 
foundry, molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, car- 
loads; (B) crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2). 
From Morrisville, Penn., to Medford, N. J.: Pro- 
posed, (A), 80c; present, (A), 125¢; from Morris- 
ville, Penn., to Atsion, N. J.; Proposed (A), 
(B), 140c; present, (A), (B), sixth class. The 
above rates in cents per net ton. Reason—Pro- 
posed rates are comparable with rates on like com- 
modities from and to points in the same general 
territory. 

21074. Crushed stone, 
to points in apron 


than blast, engine, 


carloads (See Note 2), 


“ CASPARIS, PENN. 
oO © 
(Monongahela Prop. ( oe thela Prop. 
y.) Cents Ry Cents 
Arensburg 70 Century Coke Co.’s 
Isabella 70 Siding : 70 
Lamber 70 Simpson .. Reo 
I field e 70 7... Ce eeen eee 70 
Martin 70 Merrittstown . 40 
New Geneva 70 Republic... ~« 7 
Friendship Hill 70 Ralph Seat PS 
Poland . 70 Brier Hill . 70 
Dilliner ey Low Phue «......... % 
Present rate, 80c. 
CC ~ NELLSVILLE, BLUESTONE CO., PENN. 
‘ "oO To-— 
(Monongahela Prop. (Monongahela Prop. 
Ry.) Cents Ry.) Cents 
Arensburg 70 Simpson ~ 20 
Isabella a AO Allison a tae 
Martin sae Merrittstown 70 
New Geneva .......... 70 Republic ; . 70 
Friendship Hill 70 Ralph . 70 
Poland - ra Brier Hill . 70 
Dilliner 70 Low Phos , 70 
W. Point Marion 70 
Century Coke Co.’s 
Siding . 70 
Present rate, 80c. 
DUNBAR, PENN. 
To To— 
(Monongahela Prop. (Monongahela Prop. 
Ry.) Cents Ry.) Cents 
Maxwell . ad 70 DO. eee 70 
La Belle W. Point Marion. 70 
E. Fredericktown.... 70 Century Coke Co.’s 
E. Millsboro 79 Siding Ssetatpstlostaibebelinten 70 
Poland a ier a 


Present rate, 80c. 

Rates in cents per 

Reason—Proposed rates are fairly comparable 
with rates on like commodities for like distances, 
services and conditions. 

21075. (A) Sand (other than blast, engine, fil- 
ter, foundry, glass, moulding; quartz, silex or 
silica), carloads, and (B)_ sand, blast, engine, 
filter, foundry, glass, molding, quartz, silex or 
silica, carloads (See Note 2), to stations on the 
C. Bh. BR oN. J... YX. & tao R. and 
P. R.'R., Brooklyn, N. Y.. Jersey City, Elizabeth- 
port, Red Band, Rahway, Trenton, Roebling, Bur- 
lington, N. J., and various, from southern Jersey 
sand shipping points in the Passadena, Woodbury, 
Pomona, Tuckahoe, N. J., districts, (A) rates 
ranging from $1.25 to $2 per net ton; (B) rates 
ranging from $1.25 to $2.45, and from points in 
the Mauricetown, Bivalve, "Absecon, Cape May, 
Atlantic City and Stone: Harbor, N. J., district, 
(A) rates ranging from $1.37 to $2.30 per net ton, 
and (B) rates ranging from $1.37 to $2.55 per net 
ton. Reason—Proposed rates are fairly comparable 
with rates from the Pinewald-Toms River district. 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DO 


net ton. 


na 
17093. Sand, molding (See Note 3), from Rocky 
Hill, Conn., to Dundee, N. J. Present, 22%c; 
proposed, $3.70 per net ton. Reason To provide 


a rate that will permit movement of traffic. 
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June 22, 1929 


New Freight Rates Fixed for Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed Stone in Southwest 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decision in Investigation 
Under Hoch-Smith Resolution Prescribes Scale Based on 


MILEAGE SCALE hasis of 


reasonable rates on sand, gravel, crushed 


maximum 


stone, shell and related commodities for ap- 


plication in the Southwest was prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a report and order made public on June 17 
following an investigation of the 


Part II of 


rates in 
its rate structure investigation, 


No. 17,000, under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. 
Undue prejudice was found to exist 


against persons in interstate commerce and 
unjust discrimination by reason of intrastate 
rates between points in Louisiana and rates 
8 cents a ton higher than the basic scale 
were prescribed from points in Arkansas to 
destinations in of the Mis- 


sissippi river as well as for application in- 


Louisiana west 
trastate between points in western Louisiana 
and northern Louisiana. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a dissenting 
opinion, objected on the ground that the 
rates prescribed are on the whole lower for 
the shorter distances than those prescribed 
for southern territory and also than those 
prescribed for central territory in previous 
cases. 

Proposed Scale 

The proposed maximum scale begins at 
50 cents a ton for distances 10 miles and un- 
der and runs up to $3.50 a ton for 770 to 
800 miles. 

A brief abstract of the report, by Chair- 
man Lewis of the commission, including the 
full text of the findings and of the separate 
opinions, follows: 

Exceptions to the report proposed by the 
filed by the and 
various shipping and receiving interests, and 
oral argument was had. 


examiner were carriers 
Our conclusions 
differ somewhat from those which the ex- 
aminer recommended. 

Upon petition of the Arkansas State High- 
way Commission, on September 28, 1926, 
we reopened for further hearing Memphis- 
Southwestern Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 473, 
and cases embraced therein, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as No. 9702, in so far as that 
proceeding relates to carload rates on sand 
and gravel. Further hearing was had and 
a proposed report was issued. 

Subsequently, Louisiana 
Public Service Commission and the Louisi- 


however, the 


ana Highway Commission filed a_ petition 
for further hearing in 9702, and also in No. 
8845, *Natchez Chamber of Commerce v. 


Mileage; Discrimination Is Found 


IL. & A. Ry. Co., 58 I. C. C. 610, hereinafter 
referred to as the Natchez case, in so far as 
that proceeding involved the carload rates 
on sand, gravel, crushed stone and shells in 
the Southwest. Complaints were also pend- 
ing in Nos. 16002 and 18702, which attacked 
the rates on sand, gravel and chat from 
points in Arkansas to points in Louisiana 
as being unreasonable and unduly prejudi- 
cial, and which had been only partially heard. 

As a result of the situation disclosed we 
concluded to assign for hearing, in connec- 
tion with further hearings in Nos. 9702, 
16002 and 18702, No. 17000, Rate Structure 
Investigation, which investigation was insti- 
tuted on March 12, 1925, pursuant to joint 
resolution of the Congress approved Janu- 
ary 30, 1925, and usually referred to as the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, in so far as the said 
investigation relates to the interstate rates 
and to the intrastate rates under section 13 
of the 


gravel, 


interstate commerce act, on = sand, 


and related 
commodities taking the same rates, in car- 
loads, between points in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and 


crushed stone, shells 


west of the 
Mississippi river, herein referred to as west- 


Texas Louisiana 
ern Louisiana, but including both banks of 
the Mississippi river bordering on that part 
of Louisiana and Arkansas. This portion 
of No. 17000 is designated as Part II, Sand 
and Gravel. 

Inasmuch as the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission had instituted an investigation 
into the intrastate rates on these commodi- 
ties within western Louisiana, and we had 
indicated a desire that the interested state 
commissions participate cooperatively with 
us in these proceedings, the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission withdrew from the pe- 
tition above mentioned, which had been filed 
by it jointly with the Louisiana Highway 
Commission, and the proceedings before this 
commission, together with those involving 
the intrastate rates on the same commodi- 
ties within the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and between points in western 
Louisiana, which were pending before the 
respective commissions of those states, were 
heard jointly under the cooperative plan. 


Points in Missouri Affected by Action 


In addition to the territory herein consid- 
ered under the No. 17000 investigation, there 
are also brought in issue rates to and from 
certain points in Missouri by reason of the 


reopening of No. 9702. In that proceeding 
we prescribed interstate rates, among others, 
on sand and gravel from Memphis, Tenn., to 
points in Missouri on and south of the line 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco railway run- 
ning Mo., through 
Mingo, Mo., to Springfield, Mo., inclusive ; 
also from St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
to points in Arkansas located on certain lines 


from Cape Girardeau, 


and to Shreveport and Alexandria, La. 

As the result of a joint conference, had 
after the proceedings were called for hear- 
ing, between representatives of the carriers, 
the state highway commissions and produ- 
cers, agreements were reached as follows: 

1. That the commodities that should be 
covered by rates that may be prescribed 
herein should be as follows: 

Sand, except asbestos sand; gravel, crushed 
stone (broken stone ranging in size up to 200 Ib. 
weight), including ground limestone, in bulk or 
in bags, but not including gypsum rock; riprap 
(irregular shaped rock) in pieces ranging up to 
200 Ib. weight; clay (except ground clay in bags 
and treated or milled fire clay; common. shells, 
whole or crushed; crushed tile and crushed sewer 
pipe (imperfect hollow tile and sewer pipe crushed 
for use instead of crushed stone); soil; cinders; 
crushed bricks or brickbats; chat (mine gravel). 
whole or crushed, and slag, not pulverized, in bulk, 
in straight or mixed carloads. 

What is known as silica sand is not in- 
cluded in the above description. It is the 
subject of testimony and is treated sepa- 
rately herein. 

2. That a difference in transportation rates 
is not warranted on the respective commodi- 
ties covered by the above agreed-to descrip- 
tion. 

3. That the same basis or level of rates 
shall apply for general application on the 
commodities contained in the above 
modity description throughout the territory 
covered by these proceedings, it being the 
carriers’ position, however, that the scale 
prescribed should be constructed with due 
regard to the varying operation and trans- 
portation conditions existing in such terri- 
tory. 

Subsequently, representatives of the Arkan- 
sas interests and of the Louisiana Highway 
Commission explained that their agreement 
to item 3 was predicated upon the adoption 
herein of the scale proposed by the highway 
commissions and shippers. It is the conten- 
tion of the Arkansas interests that the traf- 
fic and transportation conditions within that 
state are more favorable than in the south- 
west as a whole. With these qualifying 
statements attached the agreement loses much 
of its force. 


com- 








4. That a single-line and joint-line dis- 
tance scale of rates should be adopted, it 
being understood that the shippers desire 
such rates to be stated in cents per ton of 
2000 Ib. and the carriers in cents per 100 Ib. 


Highway Officials Take Active Part 


The record embraces much testimony and 


voluminous exhibits. It concerns chiefly 
rates, both interstate and intrastate, on sand, 
eravel, crushed or broken stone, shells and 
chat. These commodities are used chiefly 
in the building of highways and in concrete 
construction work. Some of them are also 
used extensively for railroad ballast. As 
the freight rates on these commodities rep- 
resent a substantial part of the cost of im- 
proved highways, the highway commission 
of each of the states of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas were represented 
and took an active part in the proceedings. 
Road-building material used in the construc- 
tion of roads in Arkansas and Louisiana is 
purchased directly by the respective high- 
way commissions of those states after call- 
ing for bids. They also pay the freight 
charges from the plant to point where the 
material is to be used. 

The record contains considerable evidence, 
not necessary to here recite in detail, re- 
specting the present status of, and prospec- 
tive plans for road-building in these states. 
the cost per mile of building the various 
types of roads, the cost of maintenance and 
the different elements that enter into their 
cost. Each state is naturally interested in 
increasing its mileage of improved highways 
as rapidly as possible. 


Constitute Large Volume of Freight 
Movement 


These commodities move in great volume 
in the Southwest and produce a substantial 
part of the carriers’ revenue. They consti- 
tuted 11.08% of the total tonnage handled 
by Class I railroads in the southwestern 
region in 1925. Data of record show, for 
example, that 2,992,639 tons of sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and shells were produced dur- 
ing 1926 in western Louisiana, and that dur- 
ing the two-year period October 1, 1925, to 
October 1, 1927, there were shipped to the 
1,236,222 
tons of this road-building material for use 
in western Louisiana, the freight charges 
on which amounted to $806,128. 

There are at least 300 points, and probably 
many more, scattered throughout the terri- 
tory within 
where one or more of the considered com- 
modies are produced. 
produced in greater abundance than any one 
of the other commodities. 
tically no production of gravel in western 
Louisiana, however, south of an east-and- 
west line passing through the state about 20 
miles south of Alexandria. The only point 
in Louisiana producing crushed stone is Win- 
field, located in this north-central part of 


Louisiana Highway Commission 


embraced these proceedings 


Gravel is perhaps 


There is prac- 
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There is little road-build- 
ing material produced in the delta section of 


Arkansas. 


the state. very 
Oyster shells are secured along 
the coast of Louisiana and Texas. 

Each of the southwestern states produces 
sufficient amounts of these commodities for 
its own use and it is, perhaps, not far from 
correct to state that at least 90% of the 
movement is intrastate. There is, however, 
an interstate movement from points in ad- 
joining states near the border and it is the 
desire of each producing point to have rates 
which will permit it to ship and compete in 
territory that can not be profitably reached 
under the present various rate adjustments. 

The averages of the joint-line and single- 
line hauls of this traffic in the respective 
states are, in Louisiana, from 75 to 80 miles: 
in Arkansas, from 50 to 60 miles; in Texas, 
from 90 to 100 miles; Oklahoma 
from 85 to 90 miles. Approximately 35% 
of the total movement throughout the terri- 
tory considered is joint line. 


and in 


Movements of certain of these commodi- 
ties do occur at times in this territory that 
reach as high as 600 or 700 miles. Especially 
is this true in connection with the transpor- 
tation of chat. It is generally agreed that 
or scales is or are herein 


for 800 


movements 


whatever scale 


prescribed should extend miles in 


order that 


to comprehend all 
may occur. 

There is a considerable range in the prices 
of these commodities throughout the con- 
sidered _ territory. conditions 
have much to do with the prevailing prices at 


the different points of production. 


Competitive 


Taking 
the territory as a whole, it would appear that 
the prices per ton at shipping point range 
about as Washed gravel, from 
60c to $1.15; clay gravel, from 40c to 60c: 
sand, from 45c to 70c; crushed stone, from 
$1 to $1.50; shells, from $1.20 to $1.40; 
and chat, from 25c to 35c. 


follows: 


These commodities, as we have frequently 
stated, are among the lowest grades trans- 
ported and will not move except at com- 
paratively low rates. They are generally 
transported in open-top cars, load to the car 
capacity, and move with little risk of dam- 
age or loss. Their average loading in the 
Southwest is about 50 tons per car. 

(The prescribed scale of rates will be pub- 
lished in the following issue.—Editor’s Note. ) 


Lime Group Basis Proposed 
XAMINER A. J. Sullivan, in No. 21177, 


Chemical Lime Co. et al. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., has recommended that Chem- 
ical and Lime Centre, Pa., stations on the 
3ellefonte Central, a few miles from Belle- 
fonte, Pa., the junction point between a 


branch of the Pennsylvania and the Belle- 


fonte Central, be placed on the Bellefonte 
group basis as to rates on lime and ground 
official 


The recommendation is based upon a 


limestone to destinations in terri- 
tory. 


proposed finding that the rates on the com- 
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modities in question are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudiced to the extent they exceed 
or may exceed those from Bellefonte, the 
undue preference being of competitors at 
Bellefonte and Pleasant Gap, Pa., and lo- 
calities accorded the Bellefonte basis. 

Mr. Sullivan said the Commission should 
find the rates on lime and ground limestone 
from Bellefonte and Pleasant Gap to desti- 
nations in official territory not unreasonabie. 
Reparation was sought only to the extent 
that the rates charged exceeded those from 
Bellefonte and Pleasant Gap. 

The Commission was asked to prescribe 
rates on lime not in excess of the mileage 
scale found justified in Lime 
Southern Points, 129 I. C. C. 635, and on 
ground limestone not in excess of the scale 
prescribed by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission in No. 2327, known as the Ohio 
scale. 


Jetween 


The examiner said the lime industry was 
a highly competitive one and that the rates 
from the origin and 
from competitive points were on a group 
basis. A readjustment of the rates from 


Bellefonte along the lines suggested, involv- 


territory considered 


ing both increases and reductions, he said, 
would disrupt the long existing relationship 
among the competing groups. Furthermore, 
he said, the evidence did not prove that the 
rates from Bellefonte were unreasonable. 
The carriers defended the adjustment on 
the ground that higher rates 


from branch 
line points and independent short line points 
were justified in many cases. The carriers 
that the 


were either on a parity with or lower than 


contended rates from Bellefonte 


those from competing groups. The exam- 
iner said that the argument that higher rates 
were warranted from branch line than main 
line points was made in Chemical Lime Co. 
vs. Bellefonte Central, 136 I. C. C. 333, in 
which the Commission gave points on the 
inbound 


Jellefonte Central group rates on 


trafie—Traffic World. 





Sand and Gravel to lowa 
ATES ON sand and gravel from Quincy, 
Ill., 3urlington in 
southeastern Iowa have been found unreason- 


to points on the 


able by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, division 3, in No. 20679, Traffic Bu- 
reau of Keokuk Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. C. B. & Q., for the present and fu- 
ture, to the extent they exceed or may ex- 
ceed rates resulting from the application of 
the Iowa interstate distance scale, as ex- 
A of the report to a 
maximum distance of 185 miles, to the short- 


tended in appendix 
line distances from Quincy to the respec- 
The rates set forth in the 
appendix begin with 70 cents for 40 miles 
and over 35, and end with $1.49 for 185 


tive destinations. 


and over 180 miles. The order for the fu- 


ture is effective on or before June 20. The 
report said the findings as to reasonableness 


would remove any undue prejudice that 


might exist. 
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Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in May 


HE following data are compiled from 


reports received direct from 23  pro- 
ducers of sand-lime brick located in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. The 
number of plants reporting is one less than 
April 
The 


statistics below may be regarded as repre- 


those furnishing statistics for the 


estimate published in the May 25 issue. 


sentative of the entire industry, the report- 
ing plants having about one-half the produc- 
tion capacity in the United States and 
Canada. 

Production remains about the same as in 


April, although three plants reported that 


they were not at present producing. Ship- 
ments by rail and truck remained about 


stationary. Stocks on hand decreased con- 
siderably as did unfilled orders. 
The following are average prices quoted 


for sand-lime brick in May: 


Average Prices for May 





Plant 

Shipping Point Price Delivered 
30ston, Mass. .......... ....$12.00 $16.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 2. aS 16.50 
Davton, Ohio ........:...-...:.. 12.50 15.50 
Detroit, Mich. ......;:...::... 13.00 15.50 
Detroit, Mich. ...:..-cc.sc...5. ....:.-- 16.00 
Biint. Mach... .....--.---.c22-<:0: 2 cess (C(C(‘é : 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......... ..... cc CtCi(‘«‘“*«‘CR 
Hartford, Conn. . 14.00 19.00 
Jackson, Mich. Ba Avan ; 
Menominee, Mich. .......... 11.00 13.50 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............. 10.50 13.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 10.00 12.75 
Mishawaka, Ind. ............ Ci (ere 
Pontiac, Mich. ..:........ 6 1250 15.50 
Saginaw, Mich. ................ 12.00 
San Antonio, Texas......... ........ 
Sebewaing, Mich. .0...0000..0 -.... 
Sioux Falls, S: D............. 12: 9s iis“ Se 
SOMACUBE! ING, Wu. secccssccccac: 18.00 20.00 
Toronto; Canada .....:...... 12.50 15.00 
West Toronto, Can....... pee , 14.00 
Winchester, Mass. 16.00 
Winnipeg, Can. ......... El 15.00 


The following statistics are compiled from 
data received direct from 23 producers of 


sand-lime brick in the United States and 
Canada: 
Statistics for April and May 
+April *Mav 

Production ..2::.2..:.........- 16,154.923 12.969.276 
Shipments (rail) —........ 4,358,812 5.657.820 
Shipments (truck) ...... 13,579,953 13,106,797 
ive ee eee 14,235.824 10,561.348 
Unfilled orders .............. 11,587,000 9,188,000 


*Twenty-three plants reporting; incomplete, three 
plants not reporting production and stocks on hand, 
and ten plants not reporting unfilled orders. 

+Twenty-four plants reporting; incomplete, seven 
plants not reporting unfilled orders. 


Notes from Producers 
Falls Pressed Brick Co., Sioux 
Falls, So. Dakota, report that the commis- 
sioners of Sioux Falls after testing out 
their manholes and finding them satisfac- 
tory, have given them exclusive contract for 
supplying the city with manholes. 

A calendar blotter, carrying a_ striking 
view of the new Safety Building, and tell- 


Sioux 
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sand-lime brick was used here 
other brick had been tried and re- 
jected, is being mailed this month by the 
Acme Brick Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“A Short Story of Sand-Lime Brick” is 
the title of a very interesting booklet issued 
by the Paragon Plaster Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y. The booklet is exceptionally well illus- 


ing how 
after 


trated, and as the foreword states, its pur- 
pose is to convey a greater understanding of 
what this brick is and its value as a build- 
ing material. 

A circular carrying a photograph of the 
300k-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, as an example 
of the effective use of sand-lime brick, is 
being 


sent out by the combined Grande, 


Northern Indiana, Jackson and Saginaw 


brick companies. 


Idaho Cement Plant Reported 
In Production 


J. LINDSAY, secretary of the Idaho 

* Portland Cement Co., Inkom, Idaho, 
near Pocatello, received word recently from 
E. J. Simons of Spokane, president of the 
company and in charge of the plant con- 
struction that the raw mill had started grind- 
ing early in May. Burning was to start 
later in the month and the first cement ex- 
pected to be ready for delivery the latter 
part of June. 

Eugene Enloe and N. J. Dolph of Spo- 
kane, large stockholders in the property, 
were added to the board at the recent an- 
nual meeting of Pocatello. Other officers 
and directors of the corporation, all Spo- 
kane men, are E. J. Simons, president; J. B. 
Maxfield, first vice-president; J. H. Neill, 
second vice-president; A. J. Lindsay, secre- 
tary; J. Thomas O’Brien, treasurer. 

Mr. O’Brien will become sales manager 
after the finished plant begins operation. 
The plant has been financed, said Mr. Lind- 
say, all bills have been paid and discounts 
taken on most of the items. At the annual 
meeting it was agreed to change the pre- 
ferred stock from 7% noncumulative to 7% 
cumulative, to increase the board of direc- 
tors from seven to nine members, electing 
only seven at this time to change the prin- 
cipal place of business from Pocatello to 
Inkom, where the plant is located. In his 
report to stockholders, President Simons 
says: 

“Construction work has been steady in 
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spite of the severe weather during the win- 
ter and at present. The heavy machinery 
is about 95% placed. The piping and elec- 
trical work is being pushed as fast as pos- 
sible; the quarry is opened and the track 
from the quarry to the crushers is in and 
the train of dump cars, drawn by the gaso- 
line locomotive, has been employed. The 
entire quarry and crushing departments will 
be in operation soon. 

“Two of the five big steel slurry tanks 
are completed and the other three will prob- 
ably be finished within two weeks; our lab- 
oratory is equipped and in operation, thus 
enabling us to have a thorough and com- 
plete analysis made of each section of our 
opened quarry before operations start. Every 
unit of the plant is being completed as fast 
as possible and, with one or two exceptions, 
which, however disappointing, are usual in 
construction work, our schedule is being 
held to.”"—Spokane (Wash.) Review. 





Sand-Lime Brick Production 
in 1928 

HE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

announces that. according to data col- 
lected at the annual census of production and 
stocks of sand-lime brick, 313.553 thousands 
of such brick, valued at $3.654.590, were 
manufactured in the United States in 1928 
The quantity represents decreases of 1.9% 
and 5.2%, respectively, as compared with 
319.618 thousands reported for 1927 and 
330,586 thousands for 1926, and the value 
shows an increase of 2/10 of 1% over 
$3,645.842 for 1927 and a decrease of 8.2% 
from $3,981.492 for 1926. 

Stocks on December 31, 1928. 
amounted to 21,018 thousands, representing 
decreases of 16.2% and 4.6%, respectivelv. 
as compared with 25,075 thousands on hand 
at the end of 1927 and 22,033 thousands at 
the end of 1926. 

For 1927, 47 establishments reported pro- 
duction of -sand-lime brick, the decrease to 
41 for 1928 being the net result of a loss of 
eight establishments and a gain of two new 
establishments. Of the eight establishments 
lost, five were idle throughout the year, two 
had gone out of business before the begin- 
ning of 1928 and one reported the production 
of brick other than sand-lime brick. 

The following statement shows the pro- 
duction and stocks on hand: 


hand 


SANDLIME BRICK PRODUCED IN 1928 


State 
United States: 
i205 .3 

1927 

so Seen ear foe Sauer tt ee omnis er MO tra hed LB RN 
States, 1928: 

Florida 

Michigan 

Other States :* 





Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts and 


New Jersey 
Minnesota and Missouri......................... 
Indiana, New York,. Ohio and Pennsylvania 
California, South Dakota, Utah and Wisconsin 





Number Production——_——. Stocks on hand 
of estab- Quantity December 31 
lishments (thousands) Value (thousands) 
41 313,553 $3,654,590 21,018 
47 319,618 3,645,842 25,075 
ae 42 330,586 3,981,492 22,033 
one ea 6.327 57,866 185 
ete 12 103,056 1,270,778 5,854 
one 7 86,203 970,114 6,183 
3 6,289 78,612 525 
3 18,011 177,138 2,416 
ee 8 67,185 818,031 3,875 
pets 5 26,482 282,051 1.980 


. . . . 8 
*California, 1 establishment; Connecticut, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Indiana, 1; Louisiana, 1; Massa- 
chusetts. 2; Minnesota. 2; Missouri, 1; New Jersey, 3; New York, 4; Ohio, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; South 


Dakota, 1; Texas, 2; Utah, 1; Wisconsin, 2 
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Utilizing the Surplus Sizes of Sand 


Lewis Cement Block Co. Takes Its Aggregate from the Dis- 
carded Concrete Sand of Several Indianapolis Producers 


i inwe LEWIS CEMENT BLOCK CO. is 

one of the oldest cement products manu- 
facturing companies in the Indianapolis ter- 
ritory, having been engaged in that business 
for the past nine years. Its entire operation 
was formerly conducted across the river 
from the newer plant, but owing to the more 
advantageous location, the older plant was 
moved to the present site located at 14th St. 
and Fall Creek, about halfway between the 
two sand and gravel plants of the Indiana 
Gravel Co., Inc. 

Until recently the Lewis com- 
pany used as its source 
of aggregate, a 
coarse concrete sand 
that the gravel com- 
pany had practically 
discarded. In the 
washing plant of the 
Indiana Gravel Co. 
the 
sand 


surplus coarse 


material was 
sluiced into an aban- 
doned gravel pit and 
it was this product 
which was one of the 
chief reasons for the 
Lewis Cement Block 
Co. moving its plant. 
This was 
reclaimed by install- 
ing a Sauerman 
slackline cableway with a Crescent 
4-yd. bucket to carry the “grits” into the 
plant. 

The large amount of material in this pit 
was thought to be sufficient to run the plant 
for a score of years, but the volume of 
business grew to such an extent that all the 
material that had accumulated in this pit has 
been used up, so that now the grits must be 
hauled to the block plant by truck from 
other locations. The concrete sand-grits are 
secured from neighboring gravel plants as 
needed, in a fairly dry condition, and dumped 
on the level ground near and alongside of 
the plant in such a manner that the same 


material 


type 


slackline installation can be used to deliver 
the sand into the plant proper. The grits are 
dragged up a frame-constructed, metal-lined 
incline to an opening in the of the 
plant, through which the material falls to 
the floor alongside of the two Besser block 
machines. The slackline is driven by a 15-hp. 


roof 


motor and the installation has proved to have 
sufficient capacity to deliver to the plant in a 
few minutes all the aggregates that is needed 
for several hours’ running. The plant fore- 





Part of the storage yard, Lewis Cement Block Co., Indianapolis. The plant 
office shows in the background 


man simply runs the dragline from time to 
time and keeps the plant supplied with grits 
without interfering with his regular duties. 

The grits are shoveled from the floor into 
the mixer feed hopper (the mixer holding 
7 cu. ft.) and the bagged cement added. 
Most of the cement products are made using 
a 6 to 1 mix and with just sufficient water to 
make a proper molding consistency. 

The tile after formation in the strippers 
are carried by laborers and piled in con- 
venient places in the mill proper, and when 
sufficiently hardened for safe handling they 
are transferred to the yard and frequently 
sprayed with water from a hose until thor- 


oughly cured before being sold. 

There are two automatic strippers, each 
having a capacity of 1800 blocks per day, and 
each driven by individual 10-hp. motors. 

All sacks are cleaned in a Baler Co., Mar- 
ion, Ohio, bag cleaner that has a capacity of 
40 empty sacks. The machine is of the tum- 
bling barrel sufficient 
capacity for most cement products plants, 
takes up only a very small floor space and 
can be shifted to any convenient location, as 
the 4%4-hp. motor is mounted on the frame of 

the cleaner itself. 


type and, while of 


The machine 
is well designed and 
constructed. 

The company also 
maintains a small 
plant for the manu- 
facture of art or 
decorative stone, and 
keeps a sufficient 
stock of such orna- 
mental concrete items 
as lawn seats, vases, 
urns, flower boxes, 
etc. In addition, sev- 
eral different styles 
of porch columns and 
porch rail pedestals 
are carried in stock. 

The cement tile 
output is marketed 
through an = agree- 
ment with the Indianapolis Coal Co., which 
takes all that the plant produces, but the 
ornamental cast stone is marketed by the 
Lewis Cement Block Co. 

The offices of the company are at the 
plant, 929 West 14th St. L. W. Lewis is 
president; J. E. Johnson, secretary and treas- 
urer; J. W. McKinney, manager, and J. H. 
Charles is superintendent. 

The building in which the decorative stone 
is made is in a separate structure near the 
plant office. 

A large stock of tile is carried on hand 
at all times, the various kinds and shapes 
being piled over a considerable area imme- 
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“Green” cement block curing inside the plant 


Also the tile 
after the preliminary curing inside the main 


diately surrounding the plant. 


mill are stored in this yard,, making a 
rather imposing appearing yard as the piles 
cover no small area. 


New Gravel Company to Work 
Leshara, Neb., Deposits 
NCORPORATION PAPERS for the 
Platte Sand and Gravel Co., with head- 
quarters in Fremont, Neb., are reported to 
have been filed at the county clerk’s office. 
Charles H. Yost and Carl A. Manska are 


the incorporators, but a group of Omaha 
and Fremont business men, whose names 


were not announced, are said to also be in- 
Capital stock is listed at $35,000. 
Work is beginning at once to prepare the 


terested. 


Concrete grits are reclaimed by a slack- 
line cableway system 
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The slackline bucket taking a load of 
grits up the incline to the plant 


pits and one-half 


miles north of Leshara. 


company’s gravel one 
Grading was be- 
for trackage 
Chicago, 
Quincy right-of-way. 


gun quite recently connect- 


ing with the and 
Equipment is being 


moved to the pits immediately and as soon 


3urlington 


as the track is laid, sand will be pumped. 

The company has a large tract of land 
under lease. The stock will be divided into 
350 shares at $100 each, one-half of which 
is to be subscribed when business is started. 
Irremont (Neb.) Tribune. 


Plan Bauxite Cement Mill 

HE BEOCSIN CEMENT CO. and she 

Hungarian Universal Coal Mining Co. 
plan to erect a bauxite cement plant in 
Czecho-Slovakia at a cost of about 50,000,- 
000 Czech kronen. A new bauxite deposit 
estimated to contain about 80,000,000 tons of 
ore is reported near Budapest, Hungary. 


June 22, 1929 


Northwest Products Men to Test 
Their Concrete Pipe 

HE PRINCIPAL manufacturers of con- 

crete pipe in Western Washington have 
formed an organization, which will direct 
its efforts teward testing and guarding the 
quality of concrete pipe made by its mem- 
bers, and toward enlarging the market for 
their products by acquainting the public with 
its merits and special adaptations. 

GC. Me Tacoma, Wash., has 
been engaged as active representative. He 


Howard of 


will visit each member plant, inspect their 


Rubber-tired buggy hauling cement 
block from inside to outside curing 


product, and will call on city and county 
engineers and others in the vicinity inter- 
ested in the purchase and use of concrete 
pipe. Mr. 
active experience along this line. 


Howard has had a large and 


The members of this group are also mem- 
of the Northwest Concrete 
Association. 


bers Products 
It is expected that the manu- 
facturers of concrete pipe in Oregon and 
form a 


Washington will 


similar organization. 


also in eastern 


Concrete Foundation Walls 
and Basements 
“FOUNDATION Walls and Basements of 


Concrete” is the title of a recent publica- 
tion by the Portland Cement Association. 
The reader will find helpful information 
on the subjects of computing dimensions for 
footings, designs of foundation walls, load- 
ing on wall footings and posts, suggestions 
for building foundation wall and retaining 
wall forms. The selection of proper aggre- 
gates for good concrete, the proper propor- 
tioning and mixing is also explained, as 
well as information on curing concrete and 
cement and cold weather concreting. It also 
illustrates methods for making water tight 
basement floors and walls and preparations 
for providing proper drainage of 
water about structures. Space is also given 
the subject of estimating quantities of ce- 
ment, fine and coarse aggregate for foun- 
dation walls and basement floors. 
A copy of the book may be had upon ap- 
plication to the P.C.A. or any of its offices. 


surface 








Arnold and Weigel, Incorporated 


HE WELL-KNOWN firm of lime plant 
Arnold and 
Weigel, Woodville, Ohio, is to be perpet- 
The interests of 
Valentine Arnold have been purchased, and 


engineers and contractors, 


uated as a corporation. 


Alton A. Weigel becomes president of the 
new corporation, chartered in Ohio. 

The new organization brings together a 
group of men whose knowledge of engineer- 
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hydrating plants of either the vertical or 
rotary kiln types. The work of corporation 
has been broadened to include designs, work- 
ing drawings and specifications for any spe- 
cial kiln construction or lime machinery, as 
well as a complete consulting service in the 
lime and stone byproducts industry. 

This company owns and operates its own 
experimental lime plant, especially equipped 
for industrial developments. This plant is 
unique in the fact that it is equipped with 
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Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Celebrates Its 40th Birthday 
HE Co., 
Medicine Lodge, Kan., has just been cele- 

brating the fortieth anu’versary of the 

founding of the company. 


Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 


An interesting 
broadside issued by the company gives some 
of its history, including the following : 
“The upper story of the Best Bros.’ first 
mill was a frame structure built on a stone 





Executive and engineering personnel of Arnold and Weigel, Inc. 


ing, construction, research, processing, con- 
sulting and chemistry is exceptionaly de- 
veloped to enable a thorough and complete 
service, covering original surveys of prop- 
erty sites, testing, analyzing, working out 
processing, engineering and construction fea- 
tures from the undeveloped project to the 
completed plant. 

The 
handle the same types of equipment as did 
the former Arnold and Weigel partnership 
featuring, namely, the “Arnold” vertical kiln, 
the “Ward” automatic coal feeders for ex- 
ternally fired lime kilns,” “A & W” pneu- 
matic draw shears, the large and small type 
“Weber” batch type lime hydrators and the 


new organization will continue to 


“McGinty” shaking grates for lime kilns. 
The engineering department is equipped 
to prepare the design, detail plans and speci- 


fications for modern lime calcining and 


reduced size apparatus, capable for produc- 
ing manufacturing conditions and products 
in exactly the same manner as a full sized 
plant would produce in commercial opera- 
tion. It has thus been possible to study raw 
materials and finished products, preliminary 
to final construction of new plants, espe- 
The 


company is also prepared to make technical 


cially in the development of new fields. 


and practical researches into the develop- 
ments of the lime industry and its allied 
relations. A new laboratory has been estab- 
lished for chemical and physical control. 
The personnel of the company is as fol- 
lows: A. A. Weigel, president and general 
manager; H. W. Hess, vice-president and 
consulting chemical engineer; R. H. Sand- 
wisch, A. J. Henkey, 


chief engineer; H. J. Pinder, assistant chief 


secretary-treasurer ; 


engineer; R. B. Eversole, field engineer. 


the mill was a 
Krantz patent kiln, 8 ft. in 
17 it. high. The mill equipment consisted 
of a crusher and a nipper operated by steam 
power. 


foundation. At the side of 


diameter and 


These crude machines worked like 
coffee mills. The gypsum was hauled from 


the hills to the factory in slow-moving 
horse-drawn 
ited.” 
Other large 
folder shows the present mill of the com- 
pany located just at the west edge of Med- 


icine Lodge, with an inset showing the first 


wagons. Production was lim- 


descriptive matter in the 


mill built 40 years ago on the same site now 
The 


county gypsum deposits, the quarries at Sun 


occupied by the present mills. 3arber 
City, the aerial tramway, and some interior 
views of the mills are also shown. 

A recent shipment of cement went to New 
Zealand and another went to Cuba. 
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Portland Cement Output in May 


Production and Shipments Less Than in May, 1928— 
Stocks Show Increase of 13.9% Over Same Date 


June 22, 1929 


HE PORTLAND cement ey in /927 1928 1929 " 

May, 1929, produced 16,151,000 bbl., “> ae & 
shipped 16,706,000 bbl. from the mills, and x te iw 
had in stock at the end of the month 29,597,- > 


000 bbl., according to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The production of portland cement in May, 
1929, showed a decrease of 6.7% and ship- 
ments a decrease of 12%, as compared with 
May, 1928. Portland cement stocks at the 
mills were 13.9% higher than a year ago. 

The output of two new plants, located re- 
spectively in Nebraska and Wyoming is in- 
cluded in the statistics here presented which 
are compiled from reports for May, from 
all manufacturing plants except two for 
which estimates have been included in lieu 
of actual returns. 

In the following statement of relation of 
production to capacity the total output of 
finished cement is compared with the esti- 
mated capacity of 161 plants at the close of 
May, 1929, and of 157 plants at the close of 
May, 1928. In addition to the capacity of 
the new plants which began operating dur- 
ing the 12 months ended May 31, 1929, the 
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yn Fee BR ZB 
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ete TO ee ee a es at 


Pe a ae eee 


estimates include increased capacity due to G 
extensions and improvements at old plants 
during the period. 6 
RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO ? ’ . 
CAPACITY (A) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories; (B) Production of finished 
portland cement; (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 
May May April Mar. Feb. : 
eg re ade sel he Distribution of Cement the states to which cement was shipped dur- 
ct. ct. ct. ct. Pot. R . 7 . : ) 
iad ails ee The following figures show shipments ing the months of March and April, 1928 
4 0 e 60.0 . 


v5 47.4 44.8 
LA 


6 
12 months ended.. 73.9 70.2 7 70.9 71.0 


from portland cement mills distributed among and 1929. 
PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM 

Shipped to 1928—March—1929 
Alabama 


MILLS INTO STATES 
1928—April—1929 


IN MARCH AND APRIL, 
Shipped to 


1928 AND 1929, IN BARRELS* 
1928—March—1929 1928—April—1929 








- 282.379 127,916 233,865 166,925 New Jersey wes SOON 485,067 778,746 689,358 
Alaska _.... ; 264 525 542 1,778 New Mexico or 30,606 25,796 27,664 33,100 
Arizona 81,586 57,406 64,808 51,150 New York ........ « 4232218 1,285,742 1,758,888 1,597,182 
Arkansas 101,428 93,133 86,513 99,392 Ly fore ce &: yo) | l7 a 209,006 159,570 199,340 224,791 
California 937,253 1,063,895 1,058,739 973,052 North Dakota 18,274 16,912 34,627 62,207 
Colorado 60,381 59,854 90,312 99,991 ES A eee eae ete 540,347 564,820 776,992 849,359 
Connecticut 113,752 106,492 187,697 158,919 Oklahoma ..... 294,206 318,321 209,850 309,739 
Delaware .. SEES ones 19,230 19,112 26,177 31,219 Oregon ............ 78,121 780,134 102,480 79,593 
District of Columbia 62,160 86,492 66,108 97,218 WING APDOND 258 oo cst cs 657,006 715,616 928,060 959,640 
Florida 114,798 100,388 134,647 101,227 BS CRN co 1,329 420 0 975 
Georgia ..... , 157,171 95,061 155,787 139,353 Rhode Island . 47,707 43,300 81,029 65,457 
Hawaii es ee . 39,411 22,366 19,314 24,308 South Carolina 119,612 100,091 101,838 131,517 
Idaho See ee 23,994 20,842 30,832 26,923 South Dakota paca 25,694 32,110 42,599 40,519 
Illinois ah oe Tn, 612,069 1,192,251 1,069,018 Tennessee his 174,774 140,815 216,928 231,259 
Indiana ..... 232,596 251,934 355,434 365,104 ORAS. cscceceness ..... 546,960 621,387 526,063 694,150 
Iowa : 149,705 123,637 405,654 215,629 RONEN a ee ee ast ter ee 35,955 28,712 36,932 46,663 
Kansas ..... 194,957 217,559 202,705 285,944 WIRE, tk re 14,737 24,984 27,791 33,851 
Kentucky 103,113 102,241 130,168 163,059 LL AE 2 Beers eee tear sees 173,697 138,772 175,192 176,266 
Louisiana . ........ 115,669 104,285 112,667 BOS290 «WRT acon coca cc snccsscascwens 162,335 +214,280 237,749 255,250 
Maine ...... 18,704 19,229 30,015 34,197 West Virginia 81,273 70,720 103,682 93,098 
Maryland ; 123,334 131,729 176,807 169,575 SENS Soren ea 148,969 197,738 287,693 352,986 
ES Cee oe 160,730 165,380 256,150 225,829 Wyoming ere 135571 7,672 15,229 12,491 
Michigan ee See. §~SS 474,902 710,731 785,443 Unspecified oe 57,761 429,029 41,738 23,846 
A ee eae aeerceeet Bite eee 128,332 136,193 185,901 220,077 — — ————_— 
LC a eee 73,937 75,353 73,651 76,425 10,084,877 10,063,783 13,265,051 13,265,039 
eS Ssa,021 342,697 383,704 405,208 Foreign countries ....... Scdubsioe zs 50,123 49,217 41,949 59,961 
Montana ‘ PA Be | 20,068 32,676 49,313 A Se LS —scaiceena 
Nebraska  ..... 88,491 88,438 108,224 106,392 Total shipped from cement 
Nevada LS eS Oe OR EER ee 7,568 9,755 7,195 10,848 ee Re SEES eee conn 10,135,000 10,113,000 13,307,000 413,325,000 
New Hampshire aerated 25,575 32,824 34,667 42,936 

*Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month. 7 Revised. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER, BY MONTHS, IN 1928 AND 1929, IN BARRELS Stock at end of month 


Stock at end of month Month 1928—Production—1929 1928 1929 

Month 1928— Production—1929 1928 1929 | ae .... 15,981,000 Senet wore | ned 
January re ee ba ale 11,839,000 12,041,000 9,672,000 9,642,000 August ; eo S| re PO , eee 
Pepraary ....<...-;..-.-- secevesectens, AGIOS L000 11,255,000 12,237,000 12,436,000 September ..... .. 15,909,000 7,566,000 
March eee ek ees ee 12,501,000 12,450,000 14,463,000 14,948,006 October oT wocicecceceaceccss 5,944,000 
eae eee 13,844,000 *14,166,000 15,002,000 *15,472,000 November .................. ee i rer 5,953,000 _~_....... 
| AE Ea RE ee Sealers = 16,025,000 15,445,000 14,329,000 14,905,000 December _...... : eee ke rere (fi 73 fin 
ES Se eet ae ae Ble ae A Lt | ee IZ PARIOD) - eee e *Revised. The inclusion of Wyoming begins with April, 1929. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


“4 ~ 2 
DISTRICTS, IN MAY, 1928 AND 1929, AND STOCKS IN APRIL, 1929, IN BARRELS When L. T. Sunderland first came to 


Stocks Omaha, his brother, J. A., had been here 
1 ie Production Shipments Stocks at end of May at end of four vears n was se 
District 1928—May—1929  1928—May—1929 1928 1929 Apr. 1929* years, and was secretary of the 


East’n Penn., N. J. and Md. 3,823,000 3,541,000 4,200,000 3,967,000 6,153,000 6,355,000 6,781,000 Omaha Coal, Coke and Lime Co. 
New York and Maine... 1,291,000 1,137,000 1,239,000 1,184,000 1,899,000 2,195,000 2,242,000 


Ohio, West’n Penn., W. Va. 1,812,000 1,595,000 1,898,000 1,660,000 3,482,000 3,711,000 3,777,000 L. T. Sunderland organized a branch 
Michigan was tteseeeeeeneeeeees prrseeeeeeees 1,280,000 1,387,000 1,507,000 1,322,000 2,240,000 2,724,000 2,659,000 in South Omaha, known as 1% pi gt Sunder- 
Wis., Ill., Ind. and Ky......... 2,384,000 2,065,000 2,793,000 2,356,000 3,011,000 4,052,000 4,343,000 


Va., Tenn, Ala. Ga. Fla., La. 1,337,000 1,276,000 1,500,000 1,301,000 1,888,000 2,090,000 2,114,000 land & Co. In 1889 J. A. Sunderland 
East’n Mo., Ia., Minn., S.D. 1,766,000 1,548,000 2,143,000 1,649,000 3,524,000 4,261,000 4,362,000 ‘ : 
West’n Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla. 1,188,000 1,117,000 1,181,000 1,007,000 1,573,000 1,527,000 1,416,000 Was elected president of the company, 


TORSO Shh oe te 531,000 655,000 610,000 563,000 389,000 535,000 443,000 and four years later the name was 
Colo. Mont., Utah & Wyo.t 311,000 363,000 267,000 334,000 ~—«+510,000~—«-$21,000 492,000 

I isis iastccicviniincsy toda 1,175,000 1,142,000 1,235,000 1,066,000 869,000 997,000 921,000 Changed to Sunderland Bros. Co. 

Oregon and Washington... 410,000 325,000 413,000 += 297,000 = 446,000 = 629,000 = 601,000 In 1909, L. T. Sunderland accepted the 





17,308,000 16,151,000 18,986,000 16,706,000 25,984,000 29,597,000 30,151,000 position of vice-president of the Ash 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co., 
MONTHS, IN 1928 AND 1929, IN BARRELS sh tail li with general offices in Kansas City. 


Month 1928—Production—1929 1928—Shipments—1929 1928 1929 He still remained vice-president of 
January . , ...... 9,768,000 9,881,000 6,541,000 5,707,000 25,116,000 26,797,000 S ter! 1B . | hie . P 
February ccsssseee 84797,000 8,522,000 6,563,000 5,448,000 27,349,000 29,870,000 underland Bros. Co., but his active in- 
March 10,223,000 9,969,000 10,135,000 10,113,000 —- 27,445,000 29,724,000 terest was required entirely in the cement 
April . ..... 13,468,000  *13,750,000 13,307,000 *13,325,000 27,627,000 * 30,151,000 a . | y 
May. .....: ....... 17,308,000 16,151,000 18,986,000 16,706,000 25,984,000 29,597,000 business. 

a . 17,497,000 seen Sh conlens 18,421,000 eon : ys A eae 0? ee ee = 
July ....... 17,474,000 nS ne 19,901,000 } 22,580,000 eee In 1920 he was president of the Port- 
August .... . 18,759,000 siinswstensanies 21,970,000 19,374,000 we land Cement Association, and under his 
October 17,533,000 praca as 19,836,000 14,579,000 ee aati m my eed 
September . 17,884,000 A ee 26,460,000 16,799,000 __....... administration the publicity activities of 
November 15,068,000 Bt : 11,951,000 17,769,000 phesaieians — eee ne aie 4 
December . 12,189,000 : 7,384,000 22: 650,000 oe the association were inaugurated, and a 
-—— — ———— — - ———_ general educational bureau for education 
175,968,000 ipdisoss. Drama.  .eiitetidthe. . (cl eee eee ‘ 
of the public regarding portland cement 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER (UNGROUND CEMENT), BY DISTRICTS, IN a a “hia 
MAY, 1928 AND 1929, IN BARRELS was organized—Omaha (Neb.) Bee-News. 
Stocks at end of month ninancieaen aise 

District 1928—Production—1929 1928 1929 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New a and Maryland... 3,650,000 3,463,000 2,267,000 2,616,000 
New York and Maine...... . ee eras . 1,192,000 1,089,000 1,042,000 1,382,000 Output of Masonry, Natural, and 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 1,686,000 1,591,000 1,903,000 1,804,000 Puzzolan Cements Increased 
Michigan a Ponape 1,270,000 1,229,000 1,879,000 1,376,000 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky... 1,857,000 1,946,000 2,012,000 2,356,000 in 1928 
Virginia, Tenn., Alabama, Georgia, Florida, La. 1,247,000 1,144,000 964,000 1,225,000 
Eastern Missouri, Iowa. Minnesota, South Dakota 1,596,000 1,491,000 1,011,000 1,157,000 TATISTICS of hydraulic cements, other 
Western Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 1,098,000 1,094,000 580,000 751,000 s , 
Texas . ive z _ 546,000 617,000 179,000 188,000 than portland cement, in 1928, which in- 
Colorado, Montana, “Utah & Wyomingt.. ; 285,000 323,000 421,000 533,000 : : or nreme ’ boluses . 
California 1,243,000 1,067,000 1,437,000 933,009 | Clude masonry, natural, and puzzolan ce- 
Oregon and Washington 355,000 391,000 634,000 584,000 ments, as compiled by the United States 

16,025,000 15,445,000 14,329,000 14,905,000 Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 

show that the production—2,210,404 bbl.— 

Exports and Imports Omaha Likes . 5 Sunderland exceeded that of 1927 by over 4%. Ship- 
(Compiled from the records of the — of ESTER T. SUNDERLAND president, ments of these cements from mills in 1928 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce anc » | iliehdidiad tenis 204 a egiin: anil aaa 1% 
subject to revision) and J. A. Sunderland, vice-president eee eer eee ag in rite . 


EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY of the Ash Grove Lime in gross value. Stocks at the mills de- 


© ) e 
COUNTRIES IN APRIL, 1929 and Portland 


: ‘ : ; “reased : rere : of er 7 - 
cen Reels Value Cease Ca, alidees <8 tie: ew Eolas cre — a were ata ee at the end 

a : . $8t3 $26,216 c T a of 1928 than at the end of 1927. 

Connie Seen ten ” 13°186 35/709 ville, Neb., cement plant, have long been TI a ; fll 

Cuba . 14,335 pe identified with Omaha business. — Haas represent the output © 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 3,917 9,54: , P plants, which are located as follows: One 

Mexico eee wees 4,489 15,294 J. A. Sunderland has been a resident ; : ak ; z 

South America 0... 19,333 77,225 § Ometha toe 46 wae each in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 

Other countries ..............:------------ 4,072 24,225 Oo mana tor ) years. 


Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania; and two 


L. T. Sunderland first came to Omaha ; ; : : 
each in Minnesota and New York. 


64,145 $218,316 ‘ ‘ i 
in 1887, after leaving the Pillsbury acad- 


IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 


i ‘ The output has been expressed in terms of 

COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS, emy at Owatonna, Minn., at the age of 376-11 rt P ; ne ns P z satis ili 

IN APRIL, 1929 19. But he was a man of the business ~  ” en Oe ee 
Imported District into s ties -of portland cues 
from which imported Barrels Value world before he entered the academy. j 


Florida ................-. 1,000 $ 961 pecans iene : oe 
, : At 23 Se wea: Cie ded ened oie 3 MASONRY, NATURAL, AND PUZZOLAN 
Massachusetts ....23,656 28,966 e was clerk in a coal office at CEMENTS PRODUCED, SHIPPED 


‘er 5,044 a “ . Saye anon In 
Belgium : sid ic pig eo Ottumwa, la., and at 15 he was manager. ae ge ER, HE 
Oregon ..... 6,000 6,781 When the office of the Whitebreast "1927-1928" 
| South Carolina......10,000 12,073 . sis 27-192 sate 
a ile eee ead Coal and Mining Co. was moved from oy i oo Stoc 
Total 51, 076 $ 61,066 ¢ : “4: : 2 Production Shipments ; (Dec. 31) 
seerennscecenerees _— Jttumwa to Chicago, he became assistant Year sarrels Barrels Value Barrels 
— , 2 ae é E 1927 2,123,868 2,158,323 $2,881,029 143,854 
Canada Maine and N. H._ 6 s 7 19 to the secretary and treasurer. He re- 928 2,210, 404 2'213,645 2°910'097 140.613 
Deumark (Mew York 9,124 $ 9,497. Signed to enter the academy. *Ele , 
U Porto Rico ........13,160 19,227 M, even active plants. 
~— - a Sal ad EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, 1928 AND 1929 
scons ae os ae sheet RRS M tl B a Exports 1929 1928 Imports 1929 
7” —_ Month arrels value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Val 
Cormane : : pee i ee arreis alue arreis alue 
vermany Los Angeles . 1,000 + 30 ey 56,400 $204,875 78,639 $283,002 234,753 $342,797 151,302 $177,976 
“e ae = im ‘ebruary 62,828 221,620 58,886 225,590 164,408 217,525 118,930 123,123 
( - 2 $ 22,026 ae re ; pha 9090 29 FU 4, 217,525 4 23, 
nited K’gd’m New York .. 15,302 * ae March 74,983 265,719 69,079 235,164 = 235,930 += 330,074 ~—-131,909 112,788 
Grand total........89,668 $114,281 + ig 61,676 205,882 64,145 218,316 249,458 324,371 89,668 114,281 
Mé , RYE 256,005 90,5 256,872 
DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED June . 59,536 201,313 266,537 359,637 
TO ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO July 83,759 291,055 ; 112,887 151,877 
RICO, IN APRIL, 1929 August 88,736 302,866 259,988 358,858 
Barrels Value September 71,995 252,843 173,439 226,295 
Alaska ....... hele , . 1,662 $ 4,994 October 62,137 246,010 152,210 226,909 
Hawaii . evtoe ee . 24,248 55,000 November 69,313 260.310 67,240 92,468 
Porto Rico 1,272 3,100 December 63,120 250,204 175,992 233,300 
27, 182 $63,094 824,656 $2,938,702 E 2,283,351 $3,120,983 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


Hand-Rotated Stopers 
HICAGO PNEUMATIC 
New York, 

CP-146 stoper drill, built in the wet and dry 


has just introduced the 


types. This drill, it is said, has been tested 
under widely varying conditions and found 
to give satisfactory results. 

The weight of the drill is given at from 
5 to 8 Ib. 


located in the rotation handle. 


Feed control is air-operated and 
The tubular 


valve is housed in renewable bushings in 


the cylinder walls and the exhaust is piston- 
eliminating, it is claimed, 


controlled thus 


any tendency to “freeze.” Travel feed is 
24 in. 


and 


facilitating steel change and all air 


water swivel connections are conven- 


iently located. Moving parts are automati 


cally lubricated. 


Tool <G.. 


Being full cushioned and valve actuated, 
it is claimed to be able to perform. satis- 
factorily under possible poor conditions 
—low air pressure, wet air or worn parts. 


New Portable Engines 
NEW LINE OF 
gines in ratings from 1% to 7% hp. re- 

cently Morse & 
Co., incorporate a number of interesting fea- 
While 


from previous construction is in 


gasoline-kerosene en- 


announced by Fairbanks, 
departure 
the all- 
enclosed self-oiling feature, the new engine 


tures. the most radical 


is quite different in appearance from other 
small engines of its type. 

The 14%-hp. rating, which is a size used 
in a wide diversity of drives such as portable 
pumps, air 


compressors, 


generator saws, 





Wet type of new 
light-weight, hand- 
rotated stoper drill 


Totally enclosed portable engine 
grinders, and similar uses, is the most in- 
in the new line. It is 
less than 16 in. high, 22 in. long and 19 in. 
wide and weighs 150 Ib. 

Two pulleys are provided, one of which 


teresting development 


operates at the engine speed of 1500 r.p.m. 
and the other at 750 r.p.m. There is also 
a mechanical regulator which permits slow- 
ing the engine down to 1100 r.p.m. with, of 


course, horse- 


proportionate reduction in 
power. With the two pulley speeds and the 
speed regulator it is possible to meet the 


requirements of almost any type of drive. 


New Deep Well Turbines 
HE American Well Works, Aurora, III 


announces its new 6-in. and 8-in. deep 


or) 


well turbines. The deep well turbine consists 
of the turbine head proper, which is the 
driving unit, the supporting pipe, which en- 
closes the driving shaft, and the turbine it- 
self, which consists of the number of stages 
necessary for the specific requirements. 

The turbine head consists of the vertical 
motor mounted on a rigid and compact base ; 





Speed 
arrangement 
of new port- 
able engine 


the thrust bearing of the motor is designed 
to carry the load of the line shaft and im- 
pellers. To the turbine head is attached the 
supporting pipe, to the lower end of which 
is attached the turbine proper. 

All bearings are oil lubricated by gravity 
feed from the surface, the gravity feed be- 
ing electrically controlled. Provision is made 
for complete drainage of all waste oil and 
water leakage and the discharge pipe is lo- 
cated above the floor level, for easy access. 





New deep well turbine 




















New Puller-Jack 

HE “ANCHOR” PULLER-JACK, a 

device with a wide variety of uses about 
rock products plants, is announced by T. H. 
Edeblute Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. For most 
purposes, the puller-jack does the work of 
chain hoists, lifting 
block and tackle, the manufacturers state. 
As instances of its application, the makers 
give the following uses: 


jacks, winches and 


Track shifting; 
handling and setting pumps, com- 
pressors, hoists, etc.; placing de- 
railed cars on track, spotting cars; 
pulling chains, 


together broken 












conveyor belts, ropes, etc.; tight- 
ening up trolley wires and a num- 
ber of other interesting applica- 
tions. 


Patent Applied For 


The “puller-jack,” a new general utility tool 


The 


chine 


standard outfit consists of the ma- 
itself 3-ft. steel handle, 15-ft. 
load chain with slip-hook and swivel, 3%- 
it. tail chain with grab hook, and sheave 


with 


block. The chains are special-made of high 
steel, full 
with a 


ig-in. heat treated, 


high 


carbon pro- 


vided factor of safety and 


guaranteed by the manufacturers not to 
stretch out of shape. Other lengths than the 
15 ft. of chain can be supplied. 

The device can be operated in any posi- 
tion—lever upright, upside down, sideways 
or with the level pull toward the load or 
irom it. Action is quite simple and the ma- 
chine 
stated. 
ard equipment; used to double the pulling 
power, or in making vertical lifts, pulling 
around corners, or in cramped quarters. 

According to certified tests by the Pitts- 
burgh 


easily operated by one man, it 1s 


A sheave block is included in stand- 


Testing Laboratory, one man with 
the machine made a straight line pull of 
4800 Ib. and two men, 6500. With the sheave 
block, one man pulled 6700 Ib. and two men 
9800 Ib. 


Improved Rotary Screen 
RDINARY ROTARY SCREENS 
have a rather low capacity per square 

foot of give trouble with 
blinding, especially when the finer sizes 
of damp material are screened. Both these 


surface and 


defects seem to be partly overcome in 
the screen made by W. A. Hiscox, Ltd., 
Derby, England. The construction of the 
Hiscox shown in the 
panying illustrations. 


screen is accom- 
Instead of a con- 
tinuous cylindrical screen surface there 
are three overlapping screen plates ar- 
ranged so that the material will cascade 
from one to the other as the screen re- 


volves. It is claimed that this prevents 


PULLERJACK 
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coarse pieces from covering the fine holes, 
gives the necessary churning action to 
prevent the fines from riding on top of 
the coarse, and protects the holes from 
blinding. 

An article in the English cement paper, 
Cement, Lime and Gravel, says that a 3-ft. 
screen, 6 ft. long, of this type was tried 
in competition with a screen of the ordi- 
nary type of the same dimensions, screen- 
ing damp stone screenings and chippings 
through %-in. holes. The ordinary screen 
soon blinded and passed most of the ma- 
terial over the end, but the Hiscox screen 
made a satisfactory separation in the first 
5 ft. Tested on wet sand which contained 
considerable 
clay, the ordi- 
nary screen 
would not screen 
it at all, but the 


Hiscox 






ANCHOR 


screen 
made a good 
separation after 
“knockers” were 
put on to keep 


the holes open. 


The 


not given. 


tonnage passed in these tests is 
In another test mentioned in 
the article a Hiscox screen 3 ft. in diam- 
eter and 15 ft. long screened 15 tons per 
hour of dry basalt screenings to 20-mesh, 
With 


the addition of a spray pipe, the screen is 


g-in., %-in., and Y%-in. products. 
said to give exceptionally good resuits as 
a sand and gravel washer and this should 
be so as the action is the same as that of 
the ordinary rotary washer which is often 
used to precede screens. 

Apparently the screen is not intended 
to be used on the sizes as the 
that it precedes 
the ordinary plate screens, and that the 


coarser 
article referred to says 
coarse material is rapidly passed to these 


by the cascading action. 


Rubber Mounted Motors 

AGNER ELECTRIC CORP., St. Louis, 

Mo., announces a new motor—the RAR 
—a new development in motor design, de- 


veloped especially for applications requiring 





\ 
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ei 
a CRADING-BEF ORE-SCREENING \ 
Fy ' 4 PATENT sP%LED FoR 


New rotary screen for sizing finer 
sizes of damp materials 








Improved type of rotary screen 


The 


is completely insulated from the supporting 


ultra-quiet performance. motor proper 
cradle-shaped base by means of rubber bush- 
ings. The entire outfit is said to be practi- 
cally rigid, and the shaft alignment is in no 
There is no change in 


way endangered. 


overall length and width dimensions. 


The motor is of the brush-lifting type 
said to insure quietness in operation and 
also prolong the life of commutator and 





Rubber-mounted electric motor 


Other 


quietness and electrical performance 


brushes. alterations to further im- 
prove 
are the equipping of governor weights with 
rubber bumpers and redesign of the rocker 


arm to eliminate brush noises. 


Half-Size Hydrator for Small- 
Capacity Lime Plants 
RNOLD & WEIGEL, Woodville, Ohio, 
half-ton 
lime hydrator, known as the “Weber, Jr.” 


for use by 


has announced a batch-type 
producers who require only a 
small tonnage of hydrated lime and where 
initial investments do not require major 
equipment or large capacities. 

The company states that the “Weber, Jr.” 
embraces all the 


construction features of 


the large “Weber” hydrator. It is a simple 
compact unit, giving, it is said a uniform 
quality and thorough mix, and operates au- 
tomatically when once the proper propor- 
tion of lime and water are determined. 
The capacity of the “Weber Jr.” is rated 
at 2 


four 4 


tons of 


4 
2 


hydrated lime per hour, or 
-ton batches. It is electrically driven 
through a speed reducer direct-connected to 
the main shaft of the hydrator. 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone Agricultural Limestone 








































































Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point (Pulverized) 
Crushed Limestone Alton, Ill.—Analysis, 98% CaCOs, 0.01% 

City or shippi : Screenings, MgCOs3; 100% thru 4 So age lide 1.85 

noe eeping point ¥% inch Y inch % inch 1¥%4 inch 2% inch 3 inch B d 
Buffalo, N. Y d ae and os and less and less and larger rorco ofan ce ee 
ee : . -30 1.30 E 1.30 3, lo; 2% MgCOs; lo 
Chae NY 2 & = & | tian. 

undas, “SERS Z ' 3 : : ad 
Farmington, CE aan s , oe - “an R . .90 Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh........ 1.00 
Fe Seeicgs WW > na cap . . 1.35-1.45 1.15-1.25 1.10-1.20 1.05-1.15 1.05-1.10 —— Penn.—100% thru 20 mesh, 
ee = 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.15 ei thru 100 mesh, 45% thru 200 
Rocheste N. Y. 1:20 ga ot asceaae aoe cae ha ie, ececene seceeeecseeesserecenseeeeerte a5.00 

ochester, N. Y.—Dolomite 5 *z (°F ws 5 as © lIrardeau, o.—Analysis, CaCOs, 
st nk de Ped: Dee, Zi — oe = are i jak had MgCOs, 3%%; 90% thru 56 
—_ — 50 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 100 ¢ 1.50 
=... i 175 Yio Na yr clase 
weer New York... ea “85 128 aus Hee He 1.50 2.00; 50% thru 50 mesh.........-ccsssccccsee 1.50 

NTRAL: seantebeceasesiais : ; : ; 12 
Afton, Mich. cgay Re Y.—Pulverized limestone, 
Alton, Ill. ae: es | ee heer ae 1.50 gs, 4. ; bu 2.50 
- : GEGE “ighewbecsawectue Dae Syesacsecerbhaas | | saaiqunpsueneene 

Columbia and Krause, IIl.............. ~ 1.05-1.40 .95-1.50 1.15-1.50 1.05-1.50 1.05—-1.50 a ge Ill.—Analysis, 94-98% CaCOQOs, 

YI Ss, 1.60 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.00 macuamane 3" 2% MgCoO;; 90% thru 100 mesh, bP 
Davenport, Iowa (f)............ sites i 1.00 1/50 So 0 1.25 50% thru 160 mesh, 1.15; 90% thru 8 
Dubuque, Towa. oa “00 1.10 110 ae oa “aC mesh, 1.15; 50% thru 50 mesh, et 
cect Falling Springs, Ill............... 1.05-1.70 .95-1.70 1.15-1.70 1.05 1.70 1.08-1.70 ei 90% ‘thru 4 mesh, 1.10; 50% thtu 4 
—_— a... 00 a 1.10 1.10 ' 1.10 MESH --sseeersssssssenneeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeetnnnnnnnnnecennee 1.00 
a a ee ¢ 1.00 .90 .90 .90 Danbury, Conn., and West Stockbridge, 
Marblehead, a ao... : << p+ _ = = = ee gg sd CaCOs; 5% 

Se ae, C1: eee ene ; oe zr ; . “ . 3; fine ground, 90% thru 100 
Northern Ohio points................ sible “85-415 saan enit aie = _— sete — : 3.50 
Sheboygan, Wis. ...........::::--- ae MO 1:10 — er eH 1.15 APE DAGS --nrccerneeeeeeecccnnesseeeeeecncnnneseeeeeeceen 4.75 
ie a ae 10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 100-Ib. cloth bags............-...-. 5.25 
Thornton, Ill ay a — ag re He rats (All prices less .25 cash 15 dase) 

oledo, nio na “16 2 * : : -29 - 

a ee ee ee Re ee one 
a “ (fluxing limestone).......... .90-1.20 a : = ond 3 mesh, bags, per ton wt = 200 6.00 
aukesha, : onsecoccteeneess — eenegenaneneess STD. biniaaiceasoaains 3 ’ p DOF LOM..........ccccccccccccccccccccsccesce q 
Winona, ites ee be seeds oe f. 22 120 39 aes Prise thru 20 mesh, bulk, per ton.......... 1.50 

isconsin points 50 ‘ . . . 1.40 illsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% CaCOs; 
‘ae Soecnceaisn 100 ~~ 1.00 cae ca on ne an MgCOs: 75% thru 0 ‘aun: 

4 F 7 ome . 20 e 
Cartersville, Ga. - e : sat 
a. : “ae = 1.65 1.35 1.15 1.15 “3 Springs and Greensboro, N. C.— 
Cutler, Fla. 50) TSy 1.25 ee. : 15 1.10 1.00 <a, maivesiead 6% yt + 
50- .75 aes 5 : . 
 Airoaa Tex AS enn 50r 1.00-1.50 1.00-1.50 100 1.00 3. BAGS nnnenneeeeneneeesseeenneeer rato se 3.95 
Olive Hill, Kyo wnomns 1,00 Crusher run, ‘screened, $1 per ton 9 «SC, Belle, 2.70 

RE  RUOMBE SW Bis ssccsacwernctiseaseciexesese ee . ‘ - . 

WESTERN: — ee .. .50- .75 1.40-1.60 1.30- 140 1.15-1.25 1.10-1.20 1.00-1.05 Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89% CaCOs, 
I i 50 180 — na 7 MgCOs;; pulverized; bags, 4.25; 

a —— . 125 1.45 1.45 138c 13s 130 J a. Ti-Aestede. 48% Cal — 
I u SS rr 1: : . oliet, Ill._—A i ; 
Rock Hill, St. Louis, Mo.................. 148 143 143 143 ies 145 MgCOs:; 90% thea fb _— 3.50 
Crushed Trap Rock Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 100 mesh; 
City or shippi : Screenings, bags, 3.755 EA ee eee 2.50 
y or shipping point 4 inch Yinch inch 1Y¥inch 2Y%inch 3 inch Marlbrook, Va.—Analysis, 80% CaCOs; 
Birdsboro, Penn. (4) eme-we-ewmonem wn aali ee S 6s eee 10% MgCOs; bulk 1.75 

rnd oon. ......................... 3 _- oVe 0D) — cerecnccseresece 1.30 M a : Y 
ee eee 39 1.70 1.45 1.20 CUE kina Mato on 95% CaCOs; 0% 

Eastern Massachusetts... “85 eo 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 anaes 2.25 
Eastern New York......ccccccesccccccssseececccsnne "78 128 rae 1.25 1.25 125 Marion, Va.—Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 2% 
Eastern Pennsylvania 3 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 aS OE I ainsi entenciessreremencsone 2.00 

Ta Olt (a ie ée , . . ; 3 ' i x 
New Britain, Plainville, Rocky Hill, aia — sani aad 1.35 1.35 naa Se pn ach adaaetaleta 

Wallingford, Meriden, Mt. Carmel. G Sarit SO see see ese 4.25 

onn. = -.......-..... wens - c Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94.50% CaCO 
Northern N . 4780 1.70 1.45 1.20 BE crete ee " ysis, 94.50% CaCQOs, 
Richmond, cali cari “wes ik 135-140 1.80-2.10 1.80-1.90 1.50-1.60 1.50-1.60 nner 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% thru 50 mesh; 4. | 
pring Va % Ci aS ee . d aS: : ; ee 
a 90-125 .90-1.25 .90-1.25 .90-1.25  .90-1.25  .90-1.25 Olive Hill, Ky.—Analysis, CaCO; 94- 
eg oe Pere erento : ye 1.90 1.60 TOO. Caceres 98%; 50% & 90% thru 4 mesh.......... 1.00 
Westfield, Mass. ................. 60 “9 9 leas wae — eras Sen Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing ounes 
“4 “ rene” ase ier ‘ 101.12%; 60% thru 100 mesh................ 2.50 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 100% thru 19, 90% thru 50, 70% thru 
City or shipping point rig : ags, 5.00; bulk 3.50 
4 inch 4 inch ¥%Yinch 1% inch 2% inch 33 
‘ , h 100 h 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red Granite down and less andless_ and less and less ead lerger ae = adi tage colicanechagecraneneny _ 
“= eee ‘ 1.80 1.7 Rocky Point, Va.— Analysis, CaCOs, 
COE WE EE Oe ee 0 1.50 1.40 iL, ee 97%; MgCOs, 75%; 50% thru_ 200 
Eastern Pennsylvania—Sandstone ......... 1.35 1.70 es ae > Mile Se a 
Eastern Pennsylvania—Ouartzite ......... 1.20 1.33 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 bulk .......... 2.00 
Emathin, Fila. Flint ack hime ° JOD = 25 1.20 1.20 1.20 Watertown N Y Pp Analysis 53 72% 

sithonia, Ga.——Grani mtrcabeenastens Settee OO oe | OTE ane es m, N. Y.- % : 
a Ze 1.60 1.60 138 128 wy; _CaCOs; pulverized; sacks, 4.25; bulk... 2.78 
Middlebrook. Mo. woscunsesssasesesencce wescese 3.00-3.50 ok wae ; 2.00- 2-25 Li | Maaco serene (a) Less 50c comm er t 
Richmond, Calif.—Quartzite fe. es 2.00-2 23 eee - 1.25-3.00 . per ton. 

Somerset, Penn. (sand-rock) i a aaa ene eee . . 
Toccoa, Ga— Granite 100 re 1.50 to 1.85» ai nv ” Agricultural Limestone 
Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 in., 1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Price ne 0 
(f) High calcite fluxing limestone. eee Gees my ., — “ _ 10c cash discount deducted. (Crushed) 
(j) Less 10% net ton. (k) Rubble stone. (1) a quarry. (h) Less 10c discount. Bedford. Ind.—Analysis, 98% Ms COs; 
(p) Carload prices. (q) Crusher run, 1.40; %-i ranoli ay ee aes ae, ae Se Gee View. 1%, MgCOs; 90% *s 4 10 m sme 1.50 
ines: or cube dard. , 1.40; %4-in. granolithic finish, 3.00. (r) Cubic yard. (s) 1-in. and 30% thru 160 phe Fs Tu mesh.......... 3 


(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Limestone 


Chico and Bridgeport, Tex. — Analysis, 

95% CaCOs; 1.3% MgCOs; 90% 

thru 4 mesh 1.00-1.25 
Charles-Town, W. Va.—Lime Marl—An- 

alysis, 95% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 





msh, bulk, 3.00; including burlap bags 4.50 
Colton, Calif.—100% thru 16 mesh, bulk, 
4.00: 10CHQIAG BACKS 5 on ccccco<cccecsnccccsaccesss 5.00 


Davenport, Ia.—Analysis, 97% CaCOs; 
2% and less MgCOs; 90% thru 10 





mesh, per ton 1.25 
90% thru 4 mesh, per ton... 1.10 
Dubuque, Iowa—Analysis, 54% CaCO; 

38% MgCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh.......... 95 


Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 54% A eh 











MgCOs, Ang. 50% thru 50 mesh........ 1.00 
Ft. Sprin W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 

CaCOrs 4% MgCOz:; 50% thru 100 

SERS a ane WMS SUPT EN ee en RT nena 1.50 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 mesh... 1.00 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 

44% MgCOs; 99% thru 10 mesh; 46% 

thru 60 mesh 2.00 

Screenings (% in. to dust)...0.....0..0..... 1.00 
Marblehead, a thru 100 mesh... 3.00 

90% thru 50 mesh 2.00 

90% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
McCook, Ill.—90% thru 4 mesh....00000....... 95 


Middlepoint, Bellevue, Bloomville, Kenton 
and Whitehouse, Ohio; Monroe, Mich. ; 

Bluffton, Greencastle and Kok omo, Ind. 

—85% thru 10 mesh, 25% thru 100 

mesh 1.50 
Moline, Ill., and _ Bettendorf, Iowa— 

Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
Mountville, Va.—Analysis, 76.60% 

CaCOs; MgCOs, 22.83%, 100% thru 

20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, paper 

bags, 4.50; burlap bags 5.00 
Stolle and Falling Springs, IIl.—Anal- 

ysis, 89.9% CaCOs, 3.8% MgCOs; 








Sere (mee © Mite nie 1.15-1.70 
Stone City, Iowa—Analysis, 98% 

€aCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh...................... 75 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

4.00-7.00; 50% thru 100 mesh.............. 2.10 
Valmeyer, Ill—Analysis, 96% CaCQOs, 

2% MgCOs; 100% thru 10 mesh.......... 1.10-1.70 


Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 


Davenport, Ia.—Analysis 97% CaCOs; 

2% and less MgCOs; 100% thru 20 

mesh, 50% thru 200 mesh; paper 
NE Ey pore eT eee 6.00 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 5.10; bulk............ 3.50 
Joliet, Ill.—Analysis, 52% CaCOs; 48% 

MgCo 3; 95% thru 100 mesh; paper 

bags (bags extra) 3.50 
Marblehead, Ohio— Analysis, 83.54% 

CaCOs; 14.92% MgCOs; 99.8% thru 





ROG SNAIL SI ek 4.25 
Piqua, Ohio—99 % thru 100 mesh, bulk, 
3.50; in 80-Ib. bags (f.0.b. Piqua)........ 5.00 


Rocky Point, Va.—Analysis, 97% CaCOs; 
75% MgCOs; 85% thru 200 mesh, 


OS eae eS eens 2.25-3.50 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
Rae ee ee ens 4.00 


Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 


Cedarville and S. Vinetatin, WW. Josssie *1.75-2.25 
Cheshire, Mass., in carload lots .---e--- 5.00-7.00 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn............. 1.50 


Franklin, Penn. 
Klondike, | ESS Re e cee 
EE eee 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Ohlton, Ohio . 
Ottawa, Ill. ....... 
Red Wing, Min 
San Francisco, C 
Silica and Mendota, 
eS ae eee: 
Utica and Ottawa, IIl... 
Zanesville, Ohio 










Miscellaneous Sands 







City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
eas 1.50 
a TX. - aa ena 1.25 
Ez au Claire, Wis. : TAO . cecvucsdcnnunits 
Estill Springs and 

ewanee, Tenn. ................-.-- 1.35-1.50 1.35-1.50 
SS eae ea 1.75 
Massillon, | rae 2.00 
Michigan’ City. Ind.. : .30 

ontoursville, WS cccteeteeedies” Wks o 1.25 
| See 75 1,75 
I ee 1.25 1.25 
Ce eee eee 1.00 
an Francisco, _. eens 3.50 3.50 
Silica, Va. 1.75 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 













































. ants y Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
as or shipping point 1/10 in. ¥% in. ¥ in. 1 in. 1% in. 2 in. 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
ft ~... Park, Farmingdale, 

Spring Lake and Wayside, N. J......... -50 -50 4.35 1.25 AS main 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y P 65 Pr i .65 .65 65 
Boston, Mass.? ...... 1.40 _t . Cee 2.25 2.25 
Buffalo, N. Y...... Drea ‘ 1.05 POG? coe eee - 
VL, | OE rer 008 ‘ SO Gace OO see 
Leeds a agg _Me. ida estat -50 4.25 1.25 1.00 
, ae : aaa 75 75 75 
Milton, N. He EE ee Cee RD NN” Necksaincuecct te atticudotaa” tanataennentean -90 
Montoursville, Penn. «49 .80 45 .70 .70 
Northern New Jersey -40— .50 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.25 0... 
Somerset, Penn. ................ 2.00 
South Portland, Me.. 1.00 r,s EAR wale 2.0 
Teg 1 aa 50-— .75* .80-1.00* .80-1.00* .. 80-1.00° 

F. o. b. boat, per ae .50 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Vea. a. ... ee 55 255 1.20 1.20 1.00 

CENT 
Parvo gy iit Si spaietate aduaccaicasieeonadmomeion 50 35 45 45 45 .50 
PRIN TINS asic cscs socet cucccae Shk ances Wadsiueedaiens .50 in 2 1.50 ene 
Pi 1” ae e All sizes .75-.85 
Aurora, Moronts, Oregon, 

Sheridan, Yorkville, Ih Wibacisansnsicc toca .50 .35 .20 .50 -60 .60 
RII ORNS xe .40s .50s .65s .65s .65s8 
Chicago, Le a eee see ee ? .50-1.45n 60 .60-1.55n -60 .60-1.90r 
So) | See 4 -20 .30 .40 .40 45 
Columbus, Ohio 751 75h 75 Sy [| eeermernnnse oF 
Des Moines, Iowa .60 1.50 1.5 1.50 1.50 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Wis........... .40 .40 -55— .75 r SAD” tcc 
Were Tae Wi tiie nanos cescenccsnsssncnsscnces .40 .30 45 50 50 a 
Ferrysburg, Mich. ...... -50- .80 .60-1.00 .60—-1.00 ................ §0-1.25 
Grand Haven, Mich ft gees? ee i 
Grand Rapids, Mich 50 .90 .80 70 70 
NN MI ao rn ee ee 85 | |, ea {Oe saceaee 
Hersey, Mich. ... ae Stee PEN Cm 50 50 .70 .70 .70 
pS 2 een ere 50 50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
INCE NUNS conn cacccsecccdcacsscccontensencens 50- .75 40-— .60 50- .75 50- .75 60— .85 60— .85 
Mankato, Minn. ...... oe ean corer nat 55 45 |, Eee ees ene 
Mason City, Iowa......... pea anonare ny te at pest eine Ske .60 85 1.25 1.25 1.25 
DO aa asain cc hcenannacendensemedaeness .75-.85 all sizes 
eS eee eee 91 91 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
Minneapolis, Minn. (g).......................... Pe “aa 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Re SS CORE ) Sere enon Seneroerre 1.30e 1.30f 1.55t 1.55 1.55 1.65 
Ce ON eee eens 2.00e 2.00f 2.25t 2.25 2.25 2.35 
NOI = «I  slpcacoamannnas «ao 35 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Mi ad See ere dre 75 .60 75 75 75 75 
Waukesha, REE A ee tt 45 .60 .60 -65 .65 
A esi .40 -40 -50 1.10 1.10 1.25 

SOUTHERN: 

Brewster, Fla. ........ ‘ J» iccastacdian) -~ peeiensemnd | seem: sna 
Brookhaven, Miss. .. .70 1.25 1.00 .70 .70 
Charleston, W. Va River sand and gravel, all sizes, 1.40 

pS) eae ere re ere en 
rer URC Ns cectivacesicaces .75-1.00 .75-1.00 1.00-1.10 a = 1" S &  Soeeonen 
Knoxville, Tenn. : a “a .90 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Macon, *, Trees ees ree .65- .90 .65- .90 2.25-2.50 2.25- 2 50 2.25-2.50 2.25-2.50 
New Martinsville, W. Va 1.10 GG? | occas 1.10 .90 
arr oats semsnannsoniae .30 .30 1.00 00 .80 .80 

WESTERN: 

Kansas a Mo. aes ae ae Ge Se JOO etic seen bene eee 
rushton urbin incai 
be ty pS | SERS eens .10- .40 .10— .40 .50-1.00 .50-1.00 .50- 1.8 .50-1.00 
Low meets. Cant... ccc ssecess Rees 30 .30 .80 .80 .80 
COR CN OCs icici All  Oggy range from 1.00 to 1.25 per Pr. am 
a a RRR ee eee enr se: .35- .40 .50- .60 .50- .60 .50- .60 .50— .60 
Peewee, fete, (Bcc. 1.25" 1.15* 1.50* Ls" Is" 1.00* 
Pueblo, Colo. . mn satis Ceres .70 pee | ~ : 1.15 
ER OI scenes Aa cieatcee aeeceeeeriens 1.25* 1.25° 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.25° 
Steilacoom, Wash. . Se .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
me Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. % in. Y in. 1 in. 1% in. 2 in. 

down and less and less and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Belvit, Wis. which seakescseistuen, ¢ cuaisancpasane (AM) ccecuiacict . saisetenteiias 
Appleton, Minn. ; eatin 55 
GS IO a icc ecb caces, ences) edie ease) See. | eaeaenene br aemeneiatied 
J SS 1, CERI A Re ence Rees eee ee 1.10 i. RS ED - jenaateniaaies 
rr NN si ake asdesnin’: Scena SP” LakaktDincuntaniing <anbabicssicadias S gacmamideaae 
ie cael 1 2ae So as  . pepe REE 
EI NOOO oe nptneguens ‘ San) cee eeeeeaees sens 
EC: | aE eee Sea poe nae epee tooaetoaces .70 a 
Wes Comme, Craw Tate, Wihecnsis cc rcieis  s , YS lenn  t BS 
Fort Worth. Texas m3 ran EC SE oes Se tan Oe ee ~~ .60 
EEE SL SE SA Rinne ese mce Siete agen ec NERS, seme eens eae pm ere cee = 55 ih 
RUINRRT RCN, | Ici rccsscthacsiecsietnen, Siccacesncoeme” Veiner. | Seenemtaeonsners Sade seve sssussenscensces 
Hamilton, Ohio ....... SR oe Pre erent ae ome a eet a abeclerr Wi eR ee ene SU nt eer woes By |: ewer 
NO casas acrcesocease tate ease aerate coeenonchemreeeen 0) akeganciatadoes A eee 
Indianapolis, Ind..................... pS SARS . Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
> sem -<" aie a eee Recsacnaaa ‘ Poet en Daas Races free ie Rae er inno ere tre _ 

gD ME Rs. dancveneseiesns catinieeniasiaass atten SA. -Lctaniameaehinabactad.» jevactditdmabieniid  Jeahadniaaiade = eibwadanetgattein:  aaevasndaine 

} neem CEE Ee eee 1.25" 1.25* 1.25° 4.25° 1.25" 1.23" 
Roseland, La. ............... Si it acaleessctas debate eabualamooeumtel | Sipkasmasiamlana | /-actmacnduadgata -60 .60 .60 


Somerset, Penn. .... 
Steilacoom, Wash 






St. Louis, Mo.......... 

Summit Grove, Ind..... 54 
Winona. Minn. ..............-+ 60 
» ean Seo 





10 : ‘ 

*Cubic yd. +Delivered on job by truck. (a) 4. in. down. ‘(b) 114- to Y%-in., 1. (c) ‘2%4-in. and less. “1By 
truck only. (d) Delivered in Hartford, Conn., a9). 50 per yd. (e) Mississippi ce (f) Meramee River. 
(g) Per yd., del. by truck, %-in. down, 1.25; 2 in. and less, 2.40. (h) %-in. and larger. (j) Lake sand, 
i735, delivered. (k) 60-70% crushed boulders. (m) Cu. yd., dune sand, f.o.b. cars, Chicago. (n) Cu. 
yd., f.0.b. cars, Chicago. (r) Pit run. (s) Plus 15¢ for winter loading. (t) Fine and regular binder. 
(a) Coarse, torpedo, also roofing. (v) Coarse binder. 2% discount if paid by 15th of month following 
delivery. 








98 | Rock Products 
Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. 


producing plant. Prices per ton f.o.b. 


Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
City or shipping point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawiig 
Albany, N. Y. 2-25 2.00 2:25 4.00 
Beach City, Ohio.................. 1.75 Ey apes 1.50 BPR sate ePrice 
Coeeire, MASS... cccccsescnscceccs Sand for soap, 7.00-8.00 G0O=$B00  dccecccnceccecce 
Preston, Ohio  ......<cceccccccceoss 1.25-1.50 1.25—-1.50 1.50-1.75 1.001.25  .......00000.... siaceckeleeinns)  aatasumianinees 
Eau Claire, Wis. 2.50-3.00 


Elco and Murphysboro, IIl..... 
Estill Springs and 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
Franklin, Penn. 
ODEN EMNN acta So 
OSC * ae 
LU SS Sere 
Massillon, Ohio .................. ; 
EEE ee *, cee ean 
Montoursville, Penn. .. 
New Lexington, Ohio 
ONS (EDN cseccosacacesentevcans 
Ottawa, Ii. ..... 
Red Wing, Minn. (d)... 


Water-floated ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00-31.00 




















3.00 Z 

San Francisco, Calif.?............ 3.50t 5.00t 3.50T 3.50-5.00¢ 3.50- 5 “Oot S180=S.00T  ccccccsccce 
Silica, Mendota, eS Potters sand, 8.00-10.00g 2 haneceeeeseeees : Be 53 
Utica and Ottawa, | .40-1.00f .40-1.00f .75-1.00 -40-1.00f .60-1.00f 2.23-3.25 1.00-3.25 
LS) ¢ re -60 BEAD). -caacspaiieitnes Bi fe} 1.00 
Warwick, NORIO cacsSccastosewicecs a ali ry Re) a RUUD Soca. ee ear 
Zanesville, eae 1.50 2.00 2.50 BO) See ees 

*Green. tFresh water washed, steam dried. *Core, washed and dried, 2.50. (d) Filter sand, 3.00. 


(e) Filter sand, 3.00-4.25. (f) Crude and dry. (g) Also 12.00; building sand, 1.75-2.00. 


Crushed Slag 


(h) Washed, 1.75. 


City or shipping point 


Y in. 3 , ° wi 143 ° : 
EASTERN: Roofing ch a isos akties = nl pe ins wil fenser 
Buffalo, N. Y., Erie 
and Du Bois, Penn........... 2.25 1.25 a525 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Master Pean: ........-:........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern New Jersey.......... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Penn. bei ees 2.50 1.25 ws PPO) wecccdriee soe ecctein Ravpemecsees 
Western Pusneteesin ie 2.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
ES C1 ate ee i ccoicentecasent 1.45* 1.45* | gl nearer ERE 
Peckeon, Gi0  ......-.:<<.020....... 2.05* 1.05* 1.80* 1.30* 1.05* 1.30* 4307 
MONE, TOGO ao soccccvcnsncscncccs 1.50 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 
Bee <a 2.05* 1.45* 1.80* 1.45° 1.45* 1,45* 1.45* 
Ensley and Alabama 
EE Sere 2.05 55 1.25 1.15 -90 .90 .80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 
| hf eee 2.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.05 
Woodward, Ala.f ................ 2.05 See Vasaskdacueeers 1.15* -90* UE cccincacunsiens 


“Sc per ton discount on terms. 
-90*; % in. to 10 mesh, .80*. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. 


71% in. to % in., $1.05*; % in. to 10 mesh, $1.25*; 5% in. to 0 in., 


Shipping Point) 


Ground 






































Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags 1 Bbl. 
Berkeley, R. I. RMI §— iacscomssestniee’ oteleeee Geese casendies 2.00 
a = . 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 
Lime RRS ens eee ae. pa 6 qe hee pai ee 
West me Sxidge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 BIO. Sepa) cates cee | eae 2.00% 
Williamsport, Penn. ........ ... 10.00-11.00 8.50-9.00 8.50-9.00 _................ 7.00 9.00 5.00 _ ........ 
York, Penn., & Oranda, Va. 11.507 8.50-9.50" 8.50-9.507 8.50-10.50" 8.00 9.25 7.00 1.40 
CENTRAL: 

Afton, Mich, ....................... eet A Ses bn eee: SoA aa £095 7.50 12.11 
rect p MORN oe oe 11.50 7.50 FeO ction TRO Goce 7.50 1.50 
Cold Springs, Ohio........... : 7.50 foe) ee , ey nee 
Gibsonburg, Ohio .................. 11.50 wees sre Riee en!) oapiceeeere meee SO TORO ncn cece 
Huntington, Ind. ................. 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 
ND) Se BOW: Wise ews Vilaataseceieiiee:  Gedeaseeeeteet) Jcacacd” “Gueee a seen eee 
Milltown, Ind. kU || | | create RUM) Scare, eee 8.5072 1.352¢ 
LAS ae 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00% 7.50 1.50” 
Scioto, Ohio Becpisien toe cton dates eniton 10.50 7.50 7.50 8.50 8.00 .62Y% 7.00 1.50 
Sheboygan, Wis. 10.50 9.50 2.004 
PMMNTI TOTNES? ooo 11.50 fe 
Woodville, Ohio .................... 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.50 8.00 1.508 

SOUTHERN: 
El Paso, Texas ad et RE cern ee eee ee 7.00 1.50 
Frederick, Md. 8.00-9.50 8.00-9.50 we ee 9.50% 7.00* ........ 
Graystone & Landmark, Ala. 12.50 2S OID. 12500 | 60 700 086 1335 
Keystone, _ PEE ee eee 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 11.00 7.50 1.35 
Knoxville, Tenn. .................. 19.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 6.00 .6714 6.00 1.35 
Ocala and Kendrick, Fla..... ................. ee”. at. PAO wats as Soa yee Coie 
WESTERN: 
REACT See MEN core eta) eet el ee ee eee oe, aed ss 10.00 
Los Angeles, Calif................. 15.00 14.00 12.00 ~~ eg zm 
San Francisco, Calif... 19.00-19.50 15.00-17.50 13.00 17.00-19.00 14.5079 .9017 14,5019 1.8517 
Tehachapi, Calif.3 ....... eee ee 6.7534 MOO. cteiees, —xctcass <r 
BSEREENS, WW GBBS osccsccnccccssssccsese 19.00 19.00 12.00 19.00 19. me see 18.60 2.30 
1 Barrels. 2 Net ton. ® Wooden, steel 1.70. * Steel; in bbl. .95. ® Dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25¢ 


discount per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 10 days. 
bags. *To 11.00. °80-lb. In bags. ™ Refuse or air slack, 10.00-12.00. 

Southern California. “To 8.00. %*To 1.70. 
mortar plant and large industrials, 13.00. 


™In paper bags, including 
2To 3.00. 1 Delivered in 
7 Less credit for return of empties. %%90-lb. sacks. To 
*° Also 13.00. “To 9.00 * Per bbl., 2.15. 2° To 16.50. 


June 22, 1929 


Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 

City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Utica and Ottawa, IIl............. 1.00-3.25 75 
Warwick, Ohio 2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 

*Damp. 








Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point. 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 

ieee Gane RE SO oes cc cece 5.00-10.00 

Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags.......... 7.00— 9.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags...... 10.00—12.00 

Pencils and steel crayons, gross.......... 1.50— 3.00 
Chester, Vt.: 


Ground talc (150-200 mesh), paper 
MUNN CINE ICM apres ccenetnscncsecorns 8.00- 8.50 
Same, including 50-lb. bags...................- 9.00— 9.50 


Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 








Ground (150-200 mesh), een 30.00 
Clifton, Va.: 

oe a RS ag. ee oe 4.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), in bags.. 12.00 
Conowingo, Md.: 

Crude talc, bulk eR eee eee seereeeenseas 4.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), in bags.. 14.00 

CEG: DIMMERS GE Dib oxcsissiiscvecneccmnscorsecss 10 
Dalton, Ga.: . 

Crude tale (for grinding).................... = 4.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags...... 9.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.00- 2.00 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

PUG CONC Bao TCM icsscissiscseosecesestese 14.75-—16.00 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground talc (300- 350 mesh) in 200- x 

bags 5.50—-20.00 
Henry, Va.: 

ee a |) ee ene ee ee ae 3.50— 4.00 


Ground talc (150-200 mesh), bags...... 6.25-10.50 
Joliet, Ill: 
Ground 'tale (200 mesh) in bags: 














California white 30.00 

Southern white 20.00 

Illinois talc 10.00 

Crude talc 3.75 
Keeler, Calif. : 

Ground (200-300 mesh), bags................ 20.00-30.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Ground (200 pom) Senne 14.00 25.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 


Ground tale 300-325 mesh), bags........12.00-15.00 
(a) Bags extra. 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton _(2240-lb.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 
Columbia, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%............ 3.50— 4.50 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-70%.... 4.00- 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L., 77%........ 6.50 
Tennessee — F.o.b. mines, gross ton, un- 
ground brown rock, B.P.L. 72%.......... 5.00 


B.P.L. 75% 6.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 8.00- 9.00 
Ground Rock 
(2000 Ib.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%.............. 8.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70% 4.5 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—Lime phosphate: 











B.P.L., 72.50%, 80% thru 300 mesh 11.70 
B.P.L. 72% 5.50— 6.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%................- 8.00 
Wales, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65. %.........-cc--ccceseeeee 11.00 

Florida Phosphate 

(Raw aed Pebble) 
Fer Ton) 

Florida—F.o.b. mines, gross ton, 68/66% 
B.P.L., Basis 68% 3.25 
70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%............-0-. 3.35 


Mica 
Prices given are net, 
shipping point. 
Bedford, N. Y.—Mine scrap 
New York City, N. Y.—Per Ib., 
Cut mica (1%4x2) 1.60 
Cut mica (8x10) 26.00 


Pringle, S. D.—Mine run, per ton.......... 125.00 
Punch mica, per lb. .96 


f.o.b. plant or nearest 


...12.50—-14.70 














Scrap, per ton, carloads..................-00-0+-« 20.00 
Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per ton, 
ine run 300.00 
MAORI GN isos cracasncsvescsssenst 27.00 
Sige. NS 20.00 
AE Ls a 38.00 


gee Bc a aa) | .05- .12 
Trimmed mica; 50% disc. from list, 


per ton, 20 mesh, 32.50; 40 mesh, 
38.00; 60 mesh, 40.00; 100 mesh, 
60.00; 200 mesh 70.00 
































































































) 
Special A 
Pri R 
n rices are ggre Oo 
5 ping point. per ton f.0.b. gates ck Produ 
0 Scan or shippin, quarry or n — % thru cts 
0 aa Vt. nies Deiat Ter earest ship- (Bag CeCe 200 mesh; 
reco ggg y ere Lewny razzo  Stucco-chi Sean 15c extra.) _ pulverized, 
’ "Soe team "RAS Ba 
PR svt blush coral oh Ips K,0, 1 1 a 18 
ghton, Tenn.— , 99% 0% ;Na or, whit .00 99 
far ge Re gp vee $12.50-| Ligh thru 30s, 3%: Sik analysi P 
ts Crow marble chi -50—1|14.50 912.5 5c extra) 200 me Os SiOz ysis, ortland 
t n Poi S.. 712.50- sh; b , 68%; A 
- oan nt, N. Y.—Mica $3.00 114.50 ulk (Bags, oe ag oF xX I ement - 
seamen, taal i ica . ’ Ailinta (Ce d -er Ba 
00 stone, in iW time: ~ $3.00 Chi 18.00 Baltimore, Af en 6% Per Boi. Strenuth 
00 _— | Oy am — $9.00-|12. Aft icken Gri Birmingham a es 3.45 —_ 
“9 me. — 6.00 — Belias Mich.— rits Baffale Mass. sas ae 225-368 3.169 
: oe es 16. ; 6.00 Chico,” Me. a erg N. Same pace ae 1:90 3.551 
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).00 aan.” ee? (b) age ICL. re 15.00 Tuck. » Wash. tiene ton, 6.00; — 6.00 Menhie Ky ane Su 182 3.434 
r 10 yt es tL. tad) te uc um ulk Milw 1is, Te : : ln 66 32. 
1.00 0 Ib. irlap bags, ry" (a) In- Tuckahse, N. ¥ ), bulk, per 5.00 ena Wis . 55% —_ — 
_ = .  aeergg P= —(Li ren Ba Mis 1.94-2:34 3.379 
Pot inona, M fag pee 10.00 Ne itreal, Que iat 2.20 “2.38 3 249 
~~ ash Feld ton, 8. inn (Limestone), o" ton.. 8.00 pe Orleans, L: 2.12 Rr 3.50% 
_ | eae ee spar Sere tan peas en eo ae 2 = 
‘ eKalb mesh e.—C (a) ss than ’ : lahon me, caee 6034 182 3.22 
0.00 aii Sct., olor whit F.o.b. M 5-ton lot Pome gay eg ¥%4 1.93-2 3.229 
3.75 side” K.0, ia ; . Middlebury, Vt s. tC.L. 1100- 6.00 sone nag Neb. Okh..... 5 a 3.331 
12's9% 04% ; H gee, aa anal- 19.00 , Vt. (b) F.o.b. Pi Ib. bags. Pittsbur s “+ a en 2°29 3.279 
0.00 mesh = pulveriz 3 063% i 86% ; S . Fiqua, Ohio Philade ‘ehic Penn. 2.16 3.694 
Lg eg Be he __—_Sand-Lime Brick . ee. 
5.00 mesh, i 20.00; ags 00 shi ices given ric Neotiead, Ariz. 2.05-2.44 
Radiond in bags ; 100% » per ton pping po per 1000 Reno - Ore.t 2.15 3.359 
“kk Y. me thre , Alba int, unle brick f. Richn Nev.t 391" 3.459 
5.00 analysi s, N. Y , 20.00; b 140 B ny, Ga. ss other o.b. pla Richmond, V = 3.91 51 
SiO, s, K20 12 ae + Balk... arton, Wi wise noted. nt or ne Salt I , Va. 2.40-2.90a ..... 
66.05% 2.26% ; or, whi 18 Boston, is. arest 5S ake ( : 2.91— e 
18.8 .05%3 o3;N ite; .00 ston, M an Fra ity, Utz 3.41: in 
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_ 4.50 un 0 , P — Sa ae ae 0. ven , . sive Seine +: ilpees 
te mney and earaige mesh; bags 15.75-22.50 Prairie du 8 ae ee ee 7. Hanni ~ a8 ane 2 43° _ 
f tech an ts yan, N : er, ’ .  < _alanamae RR . coceee 
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Market Prices 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or 


nearest shipping point. 
City or shipping point 
Camden, N. J. : 
Cement City, Mich isk zai: 
eae G TPBtTICtE q....2 05s occnscneccececennons 


Size 8x8x16 
16.50 

55.009 

180.00-210.00a 


Co 1 Os | SES Sevec re eeres ....-230.00-—260.00a 

ot be | SERA aes ....--280.00-330.00a 
Columbus, Ohio ..00.000.00000...... ...15.00c— 17.007 
Detroit, Mich. (d)............... b= SAT 
Forest Park, III. ates : 21.00* 
Grand Rapids, Mich.................... 11.00* 
Graettinger, Iowa ............ .18- .20 
BOBO BOOIS, TG. nncss cc cosccecccooscceecesseces -10- +.12a 
Los Angeles, Calif....... arene 4x8x12-5.00* 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn................. 9.50b 
ie aia ee an -18- = .20 
TTS bie | | Sea pee nea ieee eee nena 16- = .187 
WenIIRS WWE So 20.00* 

*Price per 100 at plant. ¢Rock or panel face. 
tDelivered. §5x8x12, 55.00 per 1000. (a) Face. 
(b) Per ton. (c) Plain. (d) 8x12x16, rock or 


panel face, .24-.26. 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.0.b. 
est shipping point. 





Common 
Appleton, Minn. .............. 22.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- 
cording to quantity).... 15.50 
Camden & Trenton, N. J. 17.00 
Chicago District ‘“Haydite” 14.00 
Columbus, Ohio ................ 16.00 
El Paso, Tex.—Klinker.... 10.00 
Ensley, Ala. (‘“Slagtex’’) 12.50 
Eugene, Ore. ......0............. 25.00 
oS Se | ane 
Friesland, Wis. ................ 22.00 
Longview, Wash.* ............ 15.00 
Los Angeles, Calif............. 12.50 


Whol 


Rock Products 


June 22, 1929 


of Cement Products and Slate 


Cement Building Tile 


Camden and Trenton, N. J.: 


3x8x16, per 100, 9.00; 3x9x16, per 100.... 
4x8x16, per 100, 12.00; 4x9x16, per 100.... 
6x8x16, per 100, 16.50; 6x9x16, per 100.... 


Cement City, Mich.: 
5x8x12, per 100 

Chicago District (Haydite) : 
4x 8x16, per 100 
8x 8x16, per 100 
8x12x16, per 100 

Columbus, Ohio: 


Concrete Brick 


plant or near- 


Face 
25.00-— 40.00 


22.00— 50.00 





35.00- 75.00 
37.00 


32.00 
22.50-— 65.00 











5x8x12, per 100...... 6.00 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Ee PR DS: |, (eae eR aren 75.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

IERIE OO scscicsccacvoeoccecensteestsscacananavbensees 6.00 
Longview, Wash.: 

BEGETS, BOE TOG ann oan case ccsscccccsssecnenccnsnesnsseonoee 5.00 

MA SOE ns sca conccncieweasensseswascsesonocces 6.25 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y 

ee ESS | Re cereninisaen mere mere ater tra 78.00 
Houston, Texas: 

5x8x12 (Lightweight), per M................---- 80.00 

Common Face 
Milwaukee, Wis. 14.00 32.00 
Mt: Piessest. No Yio 14.00-— 23.00 
Omaha, Neb. ............. 18.00 30.00— 40.00 
Pasadena, Calil. ............. SOMO hikes 
Philadelphia, Penn. 15.50 ; a 
Portland, Ore... ..............-. 17.50 23.00- 55.00 
Mantel brick—100.00-150.00 

Prairie du Chien, Wis....... 14.00 22.00- 25.00 
Rapid City, S. D.... 18.00 30.00-— 40.00 
WOO, TOKRS on. ecccicn.e 16.50 32.50-125.00 
Watertown, N. Y............... 20.00 35.00 
Westmoreland Wharves, 

5 eee ee 14.75 20.00 
Winnipeg, Man. ................ 14.00 22.00 
WR, WOE. soci BOGO  sadiusslsiceetn 


*40% off List. 


esale Prices of Slate 


Prices given are f.o.b. at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Slate Flour 


Pen Argyl, Penn.—Screened, 200 mesh (94-96% thru 300 mesh), $7.00 per ton in paper bags. 


Slate Granules 
Granville, N. Y.—Red. green and black, $7.50 per ton. 


Esmont, Va.—Blue. $7.50 per ton. 
Pen Argyl, Penn. 


City or shipping point: 


Arvonia, Va.—Oxford gray Buckingham 


Bangor, Penn.—No. 1 clear 
No. 1 ribbon 
Gen. mediums 
No. 2 ribbon 
No. 1 Albion clear.... 
Albion mediums ....0........0...000200.c00-0- 

Chapman Quarries, Penn.—No. 1 

EE SDE Sah er Ine ps 
Hard vein 


Granville, N. Y.—Sea green, weathering 


Semi-weathering, green and gray 


Mottled purple and unfading green.... 
Red 


MOTRIN RRO coos sce ccacoermeccce 

Pen Argyl, Penn.* 
Graduated slate (blue) 
Graduated slate (grey).......... fie se 
COM. OC aaa eee 
No. 1 clear (smooth text) 
Albion-Bangor medium 

Slatedale and Slatington, Penn.— 
CTE Se ee 1 rr 
Blue Mountain No. 1................ 
Blue Mountain No. 1 clear 
Blue Mountain No. 2 clear 











Roofing Slate 


Prices per square—Standard thickness. 


6-in. Y%-in. ¥%-in. Y,-in. ¥Y-in. 
14.62 18.13 23.40 26.33 32.14 
.-.-10.50-14.50 24.50 29.00 33.50 44.50 
.... 9.00-10.25 20.00 24.50 29.00 40.00 
Coewemare = 8=—&- “ade Pee Use Stee 
SNS ue +) Ve ee ees 
7.25-10.50 16.00 23.00 27.00 37.00 
eee 8.00— 9.00 Stes Peers — Penne 
8.50-11.25 (Vari-tone, 12.00—13.00) 
eee 8 060 Aaa eee ee ee 
tes PS 16.00 23.00 26.00 32.00 
14.00 24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 
recs 5.40 24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 
21.00 24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 
BA, 27.50 33.50 40.00 47.50 62.50 
ae 19.80 24.00 sce aes SEES 
gid pleases 16.00 23.00 27.00 37.00 
bg 18.00 25.00 29.00 00 


11.25 
10.50 
9.50 
8.00 


= eas oo 
11.50-12.50; Vari-tone, 12.00-13.00; Cathedral gray, 
7.25-10.50; No. 1 clear (rough text), 8.25-9.50 
8.00-9.00; No. 2 clear, 8.00-9.00; No. 1 ribbon, 8.00-8.50 


22.00 26.00 30.00 40.00 
22.00 26.00 30.00 40.00 
18.00 22.00 26.00 36.00 
18.00 22.00 26.00 36.00 


Blue-grey, bulk, 6.00 per ton (10c additional per 150-Ib. bag). Grey, 6.50 per ton. 


48.00 
14.00-15.00 


(a) Prices are for standard preferred sizes (standard 3/16-in. slates), smaller sizes sell for lower prices. 
(b) Prices other than 3/16-in. thickness include nail holes. 
(c) Prices for punching nail holes, in standard thickness slates, vary from 50c to $1.25 per square. 
*Unfading grey, 10.50=12.50; textural, 12.00-15.00; 10% disc. to roofer; 10%-8'14% to wholesaler. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. 8-in. 10 in. 
Detroit, Mich. (c) 

aa ee -10 12 ae .30 

OC ee ee ee = 
Grand Rapids, Mich.(b) 0.0000 0 ee eee .60 
RAQUSEON, “TORRE ccccsiccss -:a.00 19 -28 43 
Bamsannpols, Ind, (a). nn sncccs senses me fe 
UNRUCIRCADDCMNOONES, “AUDD cece, «mts 
ft Se, ae eae 
Le A I PS SR 5 aaa -90 
LES CY Sa 
PRUNE MIOREIINS ispecies) veces © kacees «eos «(aaa 
RBUCEIWV tS MUN, AGMEIN Rc ccccce fects ceca 75 
Tacoma, Wash. .......... 5 Big .22 .30 
UME ENUM MODs secs Cw 
LOT ge ee ee 


ash. 
(a) 24-in. lengths. (b) Reinforced 


(c) Delivered on job: 5% discount. 


Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are net per square, carload lots, f.o.b. 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 


Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq.: 








RU — scntincniesniiccicesitgutasnabaeshieatntetatietes mas eidasdiesie 15.00 
Green 18.00 
Cicero, I]]l.—French and Spanish tile (red, 


orange. choc., yellow, tan. slate, gray) per 
sq., 9.50-10.00; green or blue, per sq...11.50—12.00 





























Detroit, Mich.—5x8x12, per M............ . 67.50 
Houston, Texas—Roofing Tile, per sq............. 25.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. Per sq. 

oS ——e 10.00 

Red 11.00 

Green 13.00 
Wildasin Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Stone-Tile) : 

S34xGer2, per BM..cx 50.00 

3%4x8x12, per M 60.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis.: 

5x8x12, per M 82.00 

5x4x12, per M 46.00 

SaceeG Ciail-C0le), Cr aac cinccccescecccencsasiens 41.00 

SeOxt0 Ciractiowal), et! Wh vnc ccccccsccsscconsivsoscaes 82.00 
Yakima, Wash. (Building Tile) : Each 

5x8x12 -10 

Stone-Tile Hollow Brick 
Prices are net per thousand f.o.b. plant. 
No. 4 No. 6 No. 8 

yO Aa (es ag See 40.00 60.00 70.00 
Asheville, N. C.......... 35.00 50.00 60.00 
yc a Ce 26.50 45.00 53.00 
a ae: rr 53.00 62.50 
Brunswick, Me.7 ..... 40.00 60.00 80.00 
Charlotte, N. C....... 35.00 45.00 60.00 
De Land, Fia............ 30.00 50.00 60.00 
Farmingdale, N. Y........... 37.50 50.00 60.00 
PIGUEON, SOR. cc cccen 35.00 45.00 60.00 
yecweem, Bike. 45.00 55.00 65.00 
Klamath Falls, Ore......... 65.00 75.00 85.00 
Leewiew, Wash... occu 55.00 64.00 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 29.00 39.00 45.00 
Mattituck, N. Y............... 45.00 55.00 65.00 
Medford, Ore... .........<....:... 50.00 55.00 70.00 
Memphis, Tenn. .............. 50.00 55.00 65.00 
Ue Oe i netes 45.00 50.00 60.00 
Nashville, Tenn. ............ 30.00 49.00 57.00 
New Orleans, La............. 35.00 45.00 60.00 
INGTIOHE,, Vids socccccccscesccvens 35.00 50.00 65.00 
WGGMRIC, ING Fis icccacessnsecccntsee 35.00 50.00 65.00 
PRONE, Is Nisccsssccsce, | paceins 60.00 70.00 
Pawtucret:. RR. fss.c00 35.00 55.00 75.00 
NSMEROUG,. EIR: csccceccccsccees 32.50 48.75 65.00 
Saletn, “NEGOSs. cides cesacce 40.00 60.00 75.00 
San Antonio, Tex............. 37.00 46.00 60.00 
San Dieeo, Calt.........c. 35.00 44.00 52.50 


Prices are for standard sizes—No. 4, size 3%x 
4x12 in.; No. 6, size 3%4x6x12 in.; No. 8, size 
314x8x12 in. *Delivered on job. 710% disc. 


Cement Drain Tile 


Graettinger, Iowa.—Drain tile, per foot: 
5-in., .04%4; 6-in., .051%4; 8-in., .09; 10- 
in., .12%4; 12-in., .17%; 15-in., .35; 18- 
in., .50; 20-in., .60; 24-in., 1.00; 30-in., 








ne POM occa ne ae a eal 2.00 
Longview, Wash.—Drain tile, per foot: 3-in., 

.05; 4-in., .06; 6-in., .10; 8-in., .15; 

rn : .20 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Cement drain 

i, ae es 2” REESE S Sera Say moe ee caerneese a 8.00 
Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile, per 100 ft. 

3-in. 4.00 

4-in ‘ 

6-in 

8-in 











Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted ‘i 


12in. 15-in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60 in. 
.40 .60 .90 12000 kc: 1.75 2.00 2.50 3.30 4.50 5.75 6.50 8.00 
95 1.25 erp < se 2.25 2.50 3.00 3.50 5.00 6.50 8.00 10.00 
70 .9n a ea 1.80 2.10 2.35 3.50 4.00 5.60 6.90 7.85 
55% .90 i) T5900 12D) o220. “Se, eee ee ee ssa 
85 .90 a5 gS 1560 news a a es sia 
tie ae . Sai pene et 1.50 1.75 2.50 3.25 4.25 ee aie pee 
6 in. to 24 in., 18.00 per ton 
1.00 1.13 ea ees eee 7) 2.75 ch 6.14 Riss 7.78 
ee a ve 2.25 gickos 271 ee, 2.75 3.58 nat 6.14 ' 7.78 
1.08 1.25 M5 oe Se te 3.65 4.85 7.50 8.50 = a 
85 95 1.20 60), Ue 1) 2.75 re G50 suc 10.00 
.40 55 75: Se ta ee Be ee ee ee ee ee 
ae SO nie | aay en 2.47 3.42 4.13 5.63 6.49 7.31 
SSE 1.42 ne we 204 vere £75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 7.78 
10th of month. 121-in. diameter. tPrice per 2-ft. length. 
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Ohio Blue Limestone Co. Sold to 
National Lime and Stone Co. 


HE plant and quarry of the Ohio Blue 

Limestone Co., Marion, Ohio, have been 
sold to the National Lime and Stone Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, which now operates nine 
lime and limestone plants in central Ohio. 

According to Marion (Ohio) Star for the 
present at least there will be no changes in 
the management of the limestone quarries 
which have been taken over by the Findlay 
firm. E. G. Holzhauer is the manager of 
the plant. The quarry is located north of 
Crystal Lake. 


Florida Cement Plant Gets 
Cuban Contract 
HE FLORIDA PORTLAND CE- 
MENT CO. has established its product 
in the markets of Cuba, with a contract 
just closed to supply cement to two large 
mosaic tile factories of Havana, one of 
which is said to be the largest in the world. 
The office here has received word from 
Charles P. Sillinan, Havana agent, that the 
tile plants would use about a carload a 
week, which will increase shipments to Cuba 
to nine or ten carloads a month. 

The Tampa product was chosen because 
it is one of the lightest colored portland 
cements on the market. Use of light col- 
ored cement makes it possible for tile manu- 
facturers to reduce the amount of coloring 
pigments and at the same time get more ac- 
curate shades and colors, it was said.— 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 


Recent Contract Prices 


Tacoma, Wash—The George Schofield 
Co. of Tacoma submitted the low bid for 
furnishing 125,000 bbl. of cement for use 
in the construction of the second unit of the 
Cushman power project. The bid was $2.98 
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per bbl. of “Olympic” cement. A discount 
of 10c per bbl. for cash payment and a re- 
fund of 40c per bbl. for return of sacks, 
brings the net price to $2.48 per bbl., 52c 
per bbl. lower than paid during the con- 
struction of the first unit. Other bids re- 
ceived reached up to $3.21 per bbl.—Ta- 
coma (Wash.) News-Tribune. 

Lafayette, Ind—Bids for providing gravel 
for county roads were: Patrick Vaughan, 
for gravel from the Ninth street road pit, 
55c per cu. yd.; John Vaughan, Crane Sta- 
tion pit, 46c; F. M. Widener, 15c at the 
pit. Figures submitted by Clarence Harsh- 
man were: Williams pit, Crane Station, 
57c; Mustard farm, 59c; Bank farm near 
3attle Ground, 55c; Dayton, 57c; Stock- 
well, 65c, and West Lafayette Country Club, 
60c.—Lafayette (Ind.) Courter. 

Clarion, lowa.—N. FE. Hendricks of 
Scranton was low bidder on the Wright 
county contract work to be started at once. 
For $8,586 he will gravel 6.771 miles of 
primary road No. 15 and place second 
course gravel on two miles of primary road 
No. 72 from Galt south.— Mason City 
(lowa) Gazette. 


Henry Luther Peaslee 
ENRY L. 
in crushed stone operations in the Chi- 

cago district, died at the Illinois Masonic 
hospital, Chicago, on May 25. 


PEASLEE, long prominent 


Mr. Peaslee was born at Naperville, Keb- 
ruary 23, 1879, and attended the public 
schools at that place, North Central College 
and the University of Chicago. At the age 
of 18 he became associated with the Dolese 
and Shepard Co., later becoming secretary- 
treasurer of that company. 

When the United States Crushed Stone 
Co. was formed he entered that organiza- 
tion as vice-president and general manager 
and continued as such until the consolidation 
with the Consumers company. For the past 
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six years his business connections were with 
the Theodore Kochs Co., of Chicago, mak- 
ing his residence at Naperville. 

In 1905, Mr. Peaslee was married to Miss 
Alice Vincent, of New York, who with a 
daughter, Helen, and his father, Horace H. 
Peaslee, of Naperville, survive him. 

He was a member of Euclid Lodge, No. 
65, A. F. & A. M., the Royal Arcanum and 
the Loyal Order of Moose. 


Oklahoma Gravel Producers 
Form Association 

T a recent meeting in Tulsa, the Okla- 

homa Sand and Gravel Association was 
formed with W. E. Rogers being chosen as 
president and Fred Ratcliff as vice-president. 
The new organization will be composed of 
principal producers in the state and will de- 
vote itself to the promotion of co-operation 
within the industry in the solution of com- 
mon problems. The need for an association 
of this kind in Oklahoma has long been rec- 
ognized and the resulting formation not 
unexpected. 

The present members of the Oklahoma as- 
sociation are the following: Producers Sand 
Co., Tulsa; Price Sand Co., Tulsa; Tulsa 
Sand Co., Tulsa; Glenn Sand Co., Tulsa; 
Smith Sand Co., Tulsa; McMichael Sand 
Co., Tulsa; Daly Sand Co., Cleveland; 
Yahola Sand and Gravel Co., Muskogee; 
West Sand Co., Muskogee, and the Arkansas 
River Sand Co., Sand Springs. 


Retail Prices of Various Rock 
Products Materials 

HE TABLE below gives average prices 

paid May 1, 1929, by contractors for va- 
rious rock products, delivered on the job 
at different principal cities of the United 
States. These prices were secured through 
the Bureau of Census. 


_____AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PAID FOR ROCK PRODUCTS MATERIALS, MAY 1, 1929 














_—- ——_——MATERIAL — 
5 we A et 
City &EaS 5s =a 5 2.8 City 

~~ UO. w = Y L LS = 

Soon & sae &S38 

~aoae ~ =n oO ~n oe 
New Haven, Conn............... $3.10 _ ........ S50 S229 8 . max . Akron, Ohio 
Waterbury, Conn. ................. 3.00 $30.00 1.35 2.45 $18.00 Toledo, Ohio 
New London, Conn............... 3.00 25.00 1.50 2.40 18.00 Columbus, Ohio 
New Bedford, Mass............. 2.80 (8 1.75 3.00 14.50 Cleveland, Ohio 
Haverhill, Mass. .. . 3.00 25.00 22.00 15.00 Youngstown, Ohio 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... sn, ee 22.00 24.00 2.50 3.50 18.00 Detroit, Mich. 
Albany, N. Y. 2.97 24.75 18.00 15.30 Saginaw, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 3.15 22.50 24.00 2.35 1.80 18.00 ‘Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rochester, N. Y. 2.85 20.00 22.00 2.50 2.40 10.00 Rockford, Il. 
buffalo, N. Y..... 3.10 25.00 18.00 2.50 2.05 14.00 Chicago, Til. ee 
Paterson, N. J...... 2.60 23.00 20.00 1.75 2.08 16.00 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Trenton, N. J....... 2.40 26.00 18.00 2.03 2.10 17.50 Lansing, Mich. 
Scranton, Penn. . 2.80 30.00 18.00 3.25 17.00 Des Moines, Iowa 
Philadelphia, Penn. . 2.61 15.50 1.85 2.45 19.75 St. Louis, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Penn. . 2:55 19.00 4.20 1.60 20.50 Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 2.65 32.50 13.00 2.00 2.75 13.00 St. Paul, Minn. 
Washington, D. C. 2.55 22.50 14.00 14.00 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Richmond, Va. .........-. 3.10 31.00 17.50 1.95 2.45 20.00 Grand Forks, N. D. 
Fairmount, W. Va.. 2.90 35.00 17.00 3.40 3.50 18.00 San Antonio, Tex. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 3.00 23.50 19.00 2.26 3.50 15.00 Tucson, Ariz. — 
Columbia, -— 2.80 19.00 1.75 2.75 17.00 Los Angeles, Calif. 
Shreveport, La. 3.20 22.50 2.00 3.80 24.40 Long Beach, Calif. » 
Tampa, Fla. . 3.05 24.00 2.00 4.00 20.00 San Francisco, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 2.60 29.90 20.00 3.50 3.00 10.06 Seattle, Wash. 
Erie, Penn. 2.80 25.00 22.00 2.25 19.00 Portland, Ore. 
Canton, Ohio . 2.50 33.00 16.00 2.50 3.50 15.00 


-MATERIAL — 


J 


per ton 
yd. 
1 


of cont 





c 

o 

2 er 358 eS «33° 
ZELy >E ‘SE5 EES FAS 
s é M= ma OF UOBe 
$3.00 $35.00 $19.00 $2.00 $3.00 $15.00 
22.50 20.00 3.04 2.75 16.00 

ry 23.00 17.50 2.25 2.50 15.00 
2.68 16.00 4.73 3.75 12.00 
2.80 20.00 3.54 2.75 18.00 
2.60 24.69 14.80 2.75 3.00 18.00 
2.50 25.00 15.00 2.50 2.50 15.00 
2.22 28.00 18.00 1.65 3.50 17.00 
2.90 16.25 1.75 2.40 16.00 
2.10 17.00 1.63 1.60 11.50 
2.40 25.00 ; 1.90 2.25 18.06 
2.85 22.00 2.25 2.45 16.00 
2.66 23.75 20.00 1.00 3.60 10.50 
2.45 18.00 2.70 1.90 10.00 
2.10 25.00 24.00 I in 1.85 10.00 
2.70 25.00 21.00 1.50 2.60 16.00 
3.10 27.00 26.00 1.50 2.43 16.00 
3.00 2.60 16.00 
2.82 30.00 20.00 2.10 2.35 12.50 
3.71 30.00 1.25 2.00 18.00 
2.64 34.00 24.00 1.70 2.05 10.00 
2.48 32.50 25.00 1.89 2.30 11.10 
2.80 25.50 1.25 1.40 20.00 
2.65 32.50 22.00 1.65 sade 20.00 
2.60 27.50 25.00 2.00 1.60 19.00 
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June 22, 1929 


News of All the Industry 





Incorporations 





Westchester Readymix Concrete Co., 
City, $250,000. Orem T. Wharton, Dover, Del. 

Trav Rock Co., New York City, $20,000. M. 
Weintraub (305 Broadway, New York City). 

Ohio River Sand Co., Louisville, Ky., 
capital to $2,560,000 from $360,000. 

S. W. Barrick and Sons, Inc., Woodsboro, Md. 
To mine and quarry limestone, manufacture lime. 
etc. 


New York 


incre¢ asc d 


Acme Gravel, Sand and Material Co., 
Miss., $75,000. F. T. Payne, S. 


A. H. Alvis of Jackson. 


National Stone Quarries Corp., . 
$450,000. C. M. Collier, J. Casey and R. C. 
Killough, Jr., of Watervliet, Ney. 

Scranton Gravel Co., Little Rock, Ark., 


1 
Jackson, 
G: ins) and 


Altiany, N:.. ¥., 


$15,000. 


T. J. Haney, L. P. Briggs (Home Insurance 
Bldg., Little Rock). 

McCune Bros., Morristown, N. J., $50,000. 
H. M. Cone, Morristown. To manufacture cement 
products. 

Concrete Railroad Tie Co., Madison, Wis., 100 
shares common, no par value. G. Davey, R. Vin- 
cent and A. Kilmer. 

Reliable Block and Tile Co., Sheboygan, Wis.., 
250 shares common, $100 each. B. Voskuil, J. Vos- 
kuil, H. Schreirs. 

Platte Sand and Gravel Co., Fremont, Neb., 
$35,000 (350 shares, $100 each). Charles H. Yost 


and Carl A. Manska. 


Worcester Concrete Block Co., Inc., Worcester, 


Mass., $10,000 (100 shares, $100 each). Joseph 
Manchetti, Albert Zickell, 1238 W. Boylston St., 


Worcester, and Nuniziato Fusaro. 

Nelson Sand and Gravel Co., Inc., 
Mass., 100 shares of no par value. A. R., 
and M. R. Nelson. Address: 5 
Braintree, Mass. 

Arkadelphia Sand and Gravel Co., 
Ark., $50,000. To deal in sand, 
cement. C. C. Hawkins, A. D. 
Huie, Jr. 

Kewaunee Gravel Co., 
shares preferred, 
value. To produce sand, gravel, 
etc. C. Schneider, G. Wry, H. 

Bristol Sand and Gravel Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
2000 shares, no par value. J. Vernon Pimm, Albert 
G. Bauer, Philadelphia; R. L. Spurgeon, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Desplaines Concrete Co., Inc., Des Plaines, IIl., 


Quincy, 
Nelson St., East 


Arkadelphia, 
gravel, lime and 
Mason and R. W. 


Milwaukee, 


Wis., 200 
$100 each; 200 


shares, no par 
concrete products, 
Gaeth. 


$10,000. To manufacture cement products. Charles 
Gatzke, J. W. Wigham and Coram T. Davis (366 
W. Adams St., Chicago). 

Neuberger Chemical Corp., New York City, 
$90,000, 100,000 shares common. To deal in ce- 
ment, lime, concrete, etc. G. Everett, New York 
City: C Peabbles, L. E. Gray, Wilmington, Del. 





Sand and Gravel 





Iron City Sand and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., has moved to its new offices at 3001 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Richmond Sand and Gravel Co., Richmond, Va., 
is to build new docks and equipment at its James 


river operation at a cost of $500,000. 
Schmidt Sand and Gravel Co., Iowa City, Iowa, 
has moved to a new location here on the south 


river road across from the flying field. 

Wallace & Gilbert, Ocean City, N, J., submitted 
the lowest bid to the city commissioners for fur- 
nishing the city with gravel. The bid was 90c per 
ton and 10c per mile additional for hauling. 

Iowa Southern Utilities Co., Newton, Iowa, has 
donated a carload of gravel for the two roads 
leading to the airport of that city. The gift is the 
fourth of its character donated by the company to 
this project. 

Standard Gravel Co., Inc., 


Shreveport, La., has 
started erection of a 


$70,000 gravel plant at Cam- 
den, Ark. Modern equipment will be installed and 
a 1%-mile spur to the Missouri Pacific railroad 
is to be constructed. 

Langlade County, Wis. The county highway 
commission has purchased three gravel pits to take 


care of current road construction program. One 1s 
located on highway E, near Lily, Wis., one on 


highway D, and the third in the town of Par- 
rish, Wis. 

Winchester, Tex., is to have a new sand and 
gravel plant soon. It is reported that Walter A. 
Peter, dealing in land in Fayette county, has 
entered into a contract with a large sand and 
gravel company for a considerable portion of his 


sand and gravel holdings. 


Mich. A _ petition has been presented 
to the city council by residents in the vicinity of 
the Hunter gravel pit here. The complaint made 
is that the pit holds a lake of stagnant water 
ranging in depth from 20 to 60 ft., and that lots 
in the locality have been undermined by the 
of the water in the lake. 

East Liverpool Sand Co., East Liverpool, 
and Eastern Sand and Supply Co., Steubenville, 
Ohio, have been merged under the latter com- 
pany’s name. The combine, which owns seven Ohio 
river islands between the Ohio-Pennsylvania border 
and Steubenville, will maintain headquarters at 
East Liverpool. Albert FE. Frosch is general 
manager. 

Western Indiana Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
reports continued increase in volume of business. 
The company operates eight plants, including three 
in Illinois at Dundee, Warsaw and Metropolis, one 
at Miono, Mich., two at Anderson, Ind., and two 
at Terra Haute. A large brick warehouse was 
recently erected at the Terre Haute retail yard for 
storage purposes. 

Springfield, Ill. Attorney General Oscar Carl- 
strom has given legal approval to the proposal of 
I.. D. Cornish, chief engineer of the Illinois state 
division of waterways that the state open its own 
gravel pit to supply material for completion of the 
Dresden Island project. In a letter to the depart- 
ment the attorney general stated the legality of the 
move is beyond question, the Hlinois waterways 
act providing in substance that “in the construc- 
tion of such waterway your department may do the 
same or any part thereof by direct employment of 
materials and equipment and may procure and em- 
ploy and procure for such purposes the necessary 
employes, machinery and equipment.” 


Lansing, 


action 


Ohio, 





Quarries 





Premier Granite Quarries, Inc., 
is planning the development of a 
property at Llano, Tex., to cost over $60,000 with 
machinery. L. W. Stolz is vice-president. 

Tatesville, Ky. The state rock quarry here is 
being opened to furnish material for the road from 
Somerset to the Tennessee state line. Fifty con- 
victs will be employed. 


La Grange, Tex., 
250-acre quarry 


Kuenzli Stone Quarries, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
are being kept busy supplying material for the 
new section of the Lincoln highway west of the 


city. 
Godfrey Marble and Tile Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
has leased a large travertine deposit at Cuthbert, 


Ga., following a survey made by S. W. McCallie, 
state geologist, and Richard K. Meade, Baltimore, 
Md. The Investment Bankers Corp., New York, 


is reported to be interested. 

Neskowin, Ore. A fine 
discovered on the federal forest reserve four miles 
south of here and a contract will be let for the 
erection of a quarry plant. The state will be the 
chief purchaser , as its road program calls for 40,000 
yd. of crushed rock for road construction. 


rock deposit has been 





Cement 





Beaver Portland Cement Co., Gold Hill, Ore., 
having a large supply of cement on hand, has sus- 
pended production for 30 days, during which time 
its entire operating crew will be employed in making 
annual repairs. 

San Antonio, Tex. Cement for a sewage treat- 
ment plant, to be erected on the South Loop of 
the city at a cost of $1,250,000, will be purchased 
from local producers in accordance with orders 
issued by Mayor C. M. Chambers of that city. 

San Antonio Portland Cement Co., 
Tex., entertained members of the 
its plant club house June 7. 
guests of Charles 


San Antonio, 
Rotary Club at 
The members were 
Baldus and William Beck, Ro- 


tarians and company 
attended, of whom 30 were 
of the club at the plant 
members inspected the 
was heid in the 
ployes of the 


officials. Approximately 200 
present at a luncheon 
14 years ago. The club 
plant, after which luncheon 
community hall, owned by em- 
plant. During the luncheon the 


cement company’s 30-piece band entertained. Ed 
Marble of Worcester, Mass., who is visiting here 
after attending the Rotary International in 


Dallas, 
was the principal speaker. He spoke of ‘‘Unique 
Rotary,”’ telling of ways in which the organization 
is different from all others. Many out-of-town 
guests were present, including Pompeo Coppini, 
famous New York sculptor and former resident of 
San Antonio. He made a short talk. 





Cement Products 





Piedmont Quarries, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
established a concrete mixing plant at its quar- 
ries at Waughtown, N. C. A fleet of trucks for 


hauling mixed concrete has been ordered. 
Fred J. Koerner, Elizabeth, N. J., has installed 
a new cement products plant and is now manufac- 
turing block, tile and sundry materials. 
L. G. Everist, Inc., Sioux City, 


Iowa, has 
opened a central ready-mixed concrete 


plant at its 


yards. The plant will have a capacity of about 
600 cu. yd. per day of required concrete mixes. 
Special trucks have been put in service for de- 


liveries. 

Art Stone and Tile Co., Wilmington, Del.. is 
operating on a capacity schedule, and its force is 
now working on an overtime basis. Among a num- 
ber of contracts in hand for cast stone trimming is 
one for a building of the Locomotive 


Jaldwin 
Works at Eddystone, Penn. 





Lime 





Woodville Lime Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 








moved its general offices to new quarters at 2140 
Jefferson Ave., Toledo. 

eye 

Silica Sand 

_Caryville, Tenn. Gray-Knox Marble Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and other marble companies here are 
developing silica deposits recently discovered in 
Clinch Mountain, near Caryville. The principal 


product will be silica sand for cutting and _ polish- 
ing marble. 





Feldspar 





United Feldspar Corp., New York, recently or- 
ganized to take over and consolidate group of 
feldspar producing companies in Maine, New York 
and other points, will expand plant of Oxford Min- 
ing and Milling Co., West Paris, Me., including 
installation of equipment of double present capac 
ity. A tramway system will be built from mines 
to mill. C. H. Peddrick, Jr., is vice-president. 





Personals 





W. R. Oglesby, of Chester, TIl., 
technical staff of the Carney Co., 
as a research chemist on cements. 

C. R. Messinger, president of the 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was elected a 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
American Light and Traction Co. of New York. 

Thomas Stillwell, Independence, Mo., an em- 
ploye of the Consumers Material Co., which oper- 
ates a rock quarry east of Independence, was 
severely injured while dressing a belt on a machine. 
His clothing became entangled and he was thrown 
against a set of gears. 

Frank Buetin, veteran sand and gravel man of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has joined the Molo Sand and 
Gravel Co. and the firm of Linehan & Molo, and 
will be head of the sales force of the two concerns. 
Mr. Buetin for many years was head of Frank 
Buetin, Inc., one of the best known sand and 
gravel firms of Dubuque in former years. 


has joined the 
Mankato, Minn., 


Chain Belt 
director of 
affiliated with the 
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7 the Style “B” 
Newhouse Crusher 


: The crusher that needs no foundations 





Ten Outstanding Features: 


1- Crusher suspended by cables. 


if 10-inch Style “*B’’ Newhouse 


Crusher operating in large 2-Motor direct connected. 
ro commercial crushed stone 
plant. 3-No gears. 










4.- Accessibility of working parts. 
5 - Head easily adjustable for wear. 
6 - Coneaves reversible. 

7 - Large unobstructed feed openings. 
3 - Maximum size feed compared 
to receiving Openings. 

9 - Short, rapid crushing stroke. 
10 - Uniformity of finished pro- 

duct. 


Samples of crusher products 
have been taken to determine 
screen analysis under actual 
operating conditions. One of 
these is shown below. This 
sample was taken of the prod- 
uct of a 10” machine crushing 
limestone and set at 114” open 
side. The analysis was made on 
flat testing sieves. 


ire 


100.0% passing 21/4,” round hole 
99.4% passing 2” round hole 
97.6% passing 134” round hole 
91.5% passing 114” round hole 
78.4% passing 114,” round hole 
63.7% passing 1” round hole 
48.9% passing 3/4” round hole 
33.5% passing 14” round hole 
21.8% passing 14” round hole 
13.4% passing 1” round hole 


Write for Style ““B’? Newhouse Crusher 


> 


Bulletin 1469 


| ALLIS-CHALMER 


: MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 

















Obituaries 





Frank R. H. Moritz, 54, Egypt, Penn., quarry 
superintendent of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., died of a heart attack June 3. The heart 


attack which proved fatal to Mr. Moritz resulted 
from a cold which he contracted while motoring 
the previous day. Mr. Moritz was born in 
Hokendauqua, a son of William and Sarah Dilcher 
Moritz. He had been employed by the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. for 27 years. He is survived 
by a son, Preston J., and a grandson, Frank P., 
who resided with him; two brothers, George R. H. 








Moritz, of Fogelsville, and Reuben Moritz, of Lola, 
Kan., and a sister, Mrs. Earl Faust, of Hoken- 
dauqua. 
Manufacturers 
Broderick and Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


has appointed Wells Fargo & Co. Express, S As 
as distributors of its wire ropes in Mexico. 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
moved its Buffalo service station and branch 
office to a new building at 1796 Main St. 

Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Co., Easton, 
Penn, announces that it has appointed Wells 
Fargo & Co., Express, S. A. Apartado Postal 361, 
as their agents for the republic of Mexico. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Penn., has 
moved its Boston office from 161 Devonshire St. 
to 1107 Public Service Bldg., 89 Broad St., Boston, 
Mass. 

International Combustion Engineering 
New York City, at its recent annual 
elected Nathan L. Amster a director to 
cancy. Retiring directors were re-elected. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
ing to a newspaper item, 
000 in replacement and 
plant at Johnstown, Penn. 

Ford Chain Block Co., Philadelphia, 
nounce the appointment of C. A. 
manager with headquarters at the 
Philadelphia. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
thai T. Steindorf, assistant to W. B. 
conveyor sales manager, has been 
the Cleveland office of the company. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn., at its recent directors’ 
meeting elected J. S. Tritle, in charge of manufac- 
turing operations, as a vice-president. 

M. A. Long Co., Baltimore, Md., 
opening of a branch office in the Commonwealth 
Bldg., Allentown, Penn. E. C. Machin, for some 
time in charge of building construction for the 
company, will be resident engineer. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
appointed John L. Connors assistant general man- 
ager. Mr. Connors is a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity and for the past nine years has been presi- 
dent of the Morgan-Gardner Electric Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
announces that Samuel E. Vauclain, chairman of 
the board, was elected chairman of the Standard 
Steel Works, a Baldwin subsidiary. George H. 


has 
sales 


Corp., 
meeting, 
fill a va- 


Jethlehem, Penn., accord- 
will spend about $10,500,- 
renewals at its Cambria 
Penn., an- 
Anderson as sales 


general offices in 


announces 
Marshall, 
transferred to 


announces the 


Ohio, has 


Philadelphia, Penn., 


Houston, president of Baldwin Locomotive, was 
elected president of Standard Steel Works. 
Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., has 


opened a branch office in Los Angeles. 
who has been associated with the company for a 
number of years as assistant sales manager of the 
industrial division, has been appointed western dis- 
trict manager. 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 


Ray Long, 


New York 


City, has moved the Chicago district and_ central 
division offices of its various units, including the 
Linde Air Products Co., Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., and Haynes Stellite Co., to 


the new Carbide and Carbon Bldg. at Michigan 
Ave. and South Water St., Chicago. 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 


Jis., is rushing work on the large addition to the 
plant of its tractor division, in which special tool- 
ing and all assembling of the United Tractor is to 
be done. It is to be completed July 1. The 
company has also completed a large special foundry 
section for the exclusive production of United 
Tractor castings. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
the recent appointment of new district sales repre- 
sentatives. B. W. Brown has been advanced to 
district sales representative with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis. G. O. Forseth, formerly a sales 


representative at Detroit, has been promoted to 
district sales representative with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago, IIll., has 
completed a second packing station and baghouse 
for Marquette Cement Mfg. Co.’s LaSalle, IIl., 
plant, and eight storage silos with a total capacity 
of 140,000 bbl. at Lone Star Cement Co.’s plant at 
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Dallas, Texas. They are now constructing a crusher 
building for the latter plant, and an agitator basin 
and pump pit for the Monolith Portland Cement 
Co., Monolith, Calif, 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., at its recent annual stockholders’ meeting 
re-elected its directors, and at a directors’ meeting 
immediately following elected as officers: H. W. 
Croft, chairman; J. E. Lewis, president; O. M. 
Reif, N. McQuillen, Kenneth Seaver and Raymond 
Willey, vice-presidents; P. R. Hilleman, secretary, 
and W. Forman E/ickel, treasurer. The following 
appointments are also announced: G. G. Coolidge 
as assistant to the president, and W. B. Coullie as 
general sales manager. 


Patterson Foundry and Machine Co. East Liver- 


pool Ohio, announce the formation of Patterson 
Steel Products Co., which has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000. The new com- 


pany has purchased a site adjacent to the property 
of the Patterson Foundry and Machine Co. and 
will start immediately the erection of a plant for 
the manufacture of welded steel products of all 
kinds. Richard L. Cawood is president and D. G. 
Khue general manager of the Patterson Steel 
Products Co. 

Joseph T. Ryerson and Sons, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
announces the following new elections and appoint- 
ments to its executive staff: A. M. Mueller as 
assistant secretary and member of the board of 
directors; H. Ressler, general manager of sales, 


succeeding Mr. Muller; R. C. Ross, from general 
traffic manager to assistant to the president in 
charge of plant operations; W. H. Bryant, Chi- 
cago sales manager; G. H. Rumpf, manager, St. 


Louis plant; H. W. Treleaven, 

The men elected have all been 

for a long period of time. 
Linde Air Products Co., 


nounce that their new 


assistant treasurer. 
with the company 


New York City, an- 
oxygen producing plant at 


1000 W. Washington Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
commenced operations on "May 17. F. K. Bucka- 
low is superintendent and A. B. Curtis, whose 


headquarters are at Dallas, Tex., is district superin- 
tendent. The company has also added a new plant 
at 150 Stockton St., Jacksonville, Fla., to its chain. 
kK. H. Blount is superintendent of this plant and 
|. Erskine, whose headquarters are at the Birming- 
ham Linde plant, is district superintendent. The 
new Louisville, Ky., plant started producing oxygen 
on May 29. 
Construction 
has 


Machinery Co., Waterloo, Lowa, 
appointed the following distributors for its 
products in the state of Texas: R. B. George Ma- 
chinery Co., Dallas; McMillin Machinery Co., 
Houston; B. P. Clark Machinery Co., San An- 
tonio; Plains Tractor and Implement Co., 
Amarillo; West Texas Tractor and Machinery 
Co., Plainview, and Golay-Kirkpatrick Tractor and 
Implement Co. Harlingen. Also the following 
agents to handle their line of equipment: George V. 
Treen, 520 Monroe Bldg., Charleston, W. Va.; 
Sournival & Co., 336-340 Notre-Dame E., Mont- 
‘real, Can., and Construction Equipment Co., 310 
Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 


Concrete Tile. Bulletin describing and illustrating 
“Supertile’ equipment and plants. THE MAC- 
GLASHAN CORP., Tecumseh, Mich. 

Ox-welding Pressure Vessels. 
construction method used. 
AIR PRODUCTS CO., New 
_ Rod Mills. Broadside on 
for sand-lime brick plants. 
York, Penn. 

Fire Brick. Bulletin 
brick manufacture’ by 


PRODUCTS CoO., 
Osgood 


Description of 
Illustrated. LINDE 
York. 

Hardinge equipment 


HARDINGE CO., 


covering features 
Laclede-Christy. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
*“‘Commander.” Bulletin 
new two-speed ‘“‘Commander,” a convertible gaso- 
line excavator. THE OSGOOD CO., Marion Ohio. 

Nickel Alloy Steels. Buyers’ guide listing con- 
cerns handling nickel alloy steel products. THE 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., New 
York. 

Safety Push Buttons. Broadside describing novel 
safety push button available for all electrical equip- 


of fire- 
CLAY 


2900 on the 


ment. LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Time Current Control. Describing the new 
E C & M system of d.c. magnetic contactor con- 


trol. ELECTRIC CONTROLLER AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Cleveland. 

Improved Vibrex Screen. Bulletin No. 73 illus- 
trating and describing the mechanical features of 
the improved machine. ROBINS CONVEYING 
BELT CO., New York. 

Locomotives. 


Two folders on oil-electric locomo- 
tives of 


the 4- and &8-wheel type and of various 





capacities. GEORGE D. WHITCOMB CO., 
Rochelle, Ill. 

Transformers. Bulletin No. 161, containing in- 
structions for the installation and operation of 
power and distribution transformers. WAGNER 
ELECTRIC CORP., St. Louis. 

Power Graders. Illustrated folder on models 
“E” and “ER” power graders, and attachments 


that may be had for use in connection with them. 


W. A. RIDDELL CO., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Crushers. Broadside on gyratory and jaw crush- 
ers for use in the cement and other industries. 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING AND MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Allentown, Penn. 


Oil Engines. Bulletin No. 201, covering two- 


cycle, semi-Diesel oil engines in sizes from 30 to 
125 hp. Completely illustrated. WEBER EN- 
GINE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bucket Carriers. 


Catalog No. 
scribing and 


setting forth the 
‘Rex’? pivoted bucket carrier. 
CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Drill Sharpeners. Bulletin No. 72-N on light 
model drill sharpener. Fully illustrated, with de- 
tails and pictures of the machine at work. SULLI- 
VAN MACHINERY CO., Chicago, Ill. 

Gas Engines. Bulletin No. 


152, completely de- 
advantages of the 


CHAIN BELT 


782 on vertical gas 


engines, type RHG75. Completely illustrated and 
giving construction details and specifications. CHI- 
CAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., New York 
City 

Sand and Gravel Equipment. Compactness in 
plant design and economical production of sand 
and gravel are taken up in a folder entitled **Sim- 
plicity in Large Sand and Gravel Plant.’”” WEB- 


STER MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill 


Spiral Conveyors. Catalog 36D illustrating and 
describing spiral conveyors for receiving, distribut- 
ing and handling materials. Specifications, price 
lists and data on design. WELLER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Chicago. 

Closed Circuit Grinding. Reprint of ‘Closed- 
Circuit Fine Grinding and What It Should Accom- 
plish in the Cement Industry,” by A. Anable. Pub- 
lished in ROCK PRODUCTS, January 5, 1929, 
issue. THE DORR CO., New York. 

Electric Tools. Catalog No. 18 featuring port- 
able electrical equipment such as drills, grinders of 
all kinds, refacers, screw drives and accessories for 
the same. BLOCK AND DECKER MANUFAC. 
TURING CO., Towson, Md. 

Power Drag Scrapers. Handy reference book 
giving a brief review of their many uses, necessary 
equipment and data on typical installations. CON 
STRUCTION MACHINERY CO., Waterloo, 
lowa. : 

Turbine Water Wheels. 
series showing typical 
tures open penstock 


Bulletin W203, first of 
water wheels. Bulletin fea- 
installation with submerged 
type gate operating mechanism. JAMES LEF- 
FEL AND CO., Springfield, Ohio. 

Low Pressure Blowers. Bulletin No. 22-B1 on 
low pressure type rotary blowers, equipped with 
various bearings, for any capacity at pressure of 
2% Ib. or less. THE P. H. AND F. M. ROOTS 
CO., Connersville, Ind. 

Gravel Equipment. An 80-page booklet, com- 
pletely illustrated, with full details and specifica- 
tions on the complete line of Pioneer gravel equip- 
ment. PIONEER GRAVEL EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Construction. “Fitting Construction Procedure 
to Modern Requirements,” as the title implies, out- 
lines steps consistently followed by buyers of con- 
struction and points out how this procedure has 
led to satisfaction. MORTON C. TUTTLE CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Early-High-Strength Portland Cement. ‘“‘A New 
Record With ‘Incor’” is the title of a strikingly 
illustrated booklet setting forth the advantages of 
“Incor” high-early-strength portland cement and 
cont aining data on the use of this material in con- 
struction. INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORP., 
New York City. 

Heavy Duty Chains. Pamphlet containing tables 
showing the number of links per foot, weights, 
proof tests and safe working loads of the different 
sizes of crane or dredge chain and other informa- 
tion which buyers and users of chain will find valu- 
able for their filess AMERICAN CHAIN CO., 
INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Plant Lubrication. A 56-page booklet on indus- 
trial plant lubrication, completely illustrated and 
outlining the progress and development of lubri- 
cants to meet diverse conditions, relation of correct 
lubrication to plant efficiency, lower maintenance 
costs, labor-saving, decreased eR consumption, 
prevention of accidents, etc. E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Dredging Equipment. A 20-page booklet for 
sand and gravel producers using pump dredges: 
completely illustrated and describing in detail the 
“Swintek” suction screen nozzle ladder, and how 
it cuts into the packed strata of mud and cemented 
gravel and automatically removes boulders, drift- 
wood and debris which tend to choke the pipe line 
system from the digging zone. EAGLE IRON 
WORKS, Des Moines, Iowa. 





























